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TIMBER  SALVAGE  AND  FOREST  HEALTH 


THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  30,  1995 

House  of  Representatives,  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks,  Forests  and  Lands,  Committee  on 
Resources 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:00  a.m.,  in  room 
1324  Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  James  Hansen 
(Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAMES  HANSEN,  A  U.S.  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FROM  UTAH,  AND  CHAHIMAN,  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NA- 
TIONAL PARKS,  FORESTS  AND  LANDS 

Mr.  Hansen.  We  will  come  to  order.  The  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks,  Forests  and  Lands  convenes  to  begin  our  oversight  of 
Forest  Service  policies  and  land  management  activities.  This  is  the 
first  of  several  oversight  hearings  I  have  planned,  and  we  will  save 
other  issues  for  a  later  date. 

But  right  now  one  of  the  most  urgent  management  concerns  is 
the  health  of  our  national  forests.  The  number  and  intensity  of 
wildfires  over  the  past  several  summers  provide  stark  evidence 
that  there  is  a  problem.  In  1994  alone,  four  million  acres  burned 
with  a  cost  of  more  than  $1  billion. 

Fortunately,  1995  has  been  a  better  year.  Even  so,  the  threat  of 
catastrophic  fire  remains  immense,  especially  in  the  west.  Insects 
and  disease  have  become  a  problem  in  every  region  of  the  country, 
and  many  of  our  forests  are  in  overcrowded  conditions.  We  are  here 
today  in  an  effort  to  search  for  a  solution  that  will  reverse  this  un- 
fortunate trend. 

There  has  already  been  much  discussion  about  forest  health  over 
the  past  years.  The  Resources  Committee  established  a  Salvage 
Timber  and  Forest  Health  Task  Force  earlier  this  year  to  look  at 
one  part  of  the  problems.  I  am  pleased  that  Mr.  Cooley,  a  member 
of  this  subcommittee,  chaired  that  task  force  and  today  will  report 
their  findings. 

Now  this  subcommittee  needs  to  bring  together  the  information 
that  Mr.  Cooley's  task  force,  the  Forest  Service  and  others  have  col- 
lected so  that  we  can  determine  what  additional  actions  are  need- 
ed. I  would  like  to  identify  those  problems  that  are  a  result  of  the 
land  management  laws  that  are  already  on  the  books  and  what 
changes  might  be  made  to  improve  this  situation.  We  are  looking 
to  the  land  managers  for  help  in  defining  the  necessary  solutions. 

I  understand  that  the  Forest  Service  has  acknowledged  that  the 
fiscal  year  1995  Rescission  Act  is  helping  to  expedite  the  salvage 
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process.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  what  additional  measures  are 
needed  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  national  forests  so  that  such 
measures  will  not  be  needed  in  the  future.  I  would  also  like  to 
know  how  the  Forest  Service's  proposed  changes  to  the  land  man- 
agement planning  rules  and  the  Draft  RPA  Program  will  help 
agency  managers  to  improve  forest  health  over  the  long-term. 

I  look  forward  to  our  hearing  today  and  hope  that  we  can  find 
some  real  solutions  to  a  critical  problem.  I  want  to  thank  our  wit- 
nesses and  members  for  their  participation  today. 

Mr.  Richardson  is  not  here.  Mr.  Kildee. 

Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much.  I  will  forego 
an  opening  statement.  I  am  anxious  to  hear  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Doolittle. 

Mr.  Doolittle.  Likewise,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you.  We  had  two  members  that  wanted  to 
testify.  Neither  will  be  able  to  testify  at  this  time.  We  will  turn  to 
our  first  panel.  We  are  honored  that  Mr.  Jack  Ward  Thomas,  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service,  and  Gray  Reynolds,  his  First  Deputy,  could 
be  with  us.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  and  always  good  to  see  you, 
Mr.  Thomas,  and  we  will  turn  the  time  to  you,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  JACK  WARD  THOMAS,  CHIEF  OF  THE  FOREST 
SERVICE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  Thomas.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, thanks  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss  Forest  Service 
health  and  salvage  programs.  Not  only  am  I  accompanied  by  Gray 
Reynolds;  but  also  by  Mark  Reimers,  Deputy  Chief  for  Programs 
and  Legislation;  David  Hessel,  Director  of  Timber,  Ann  Bartuska, 
Director  for  Forest  Pest  Management;  and  Christopher  Risbrudt, 
Director  of  Land  Management  Planning. 

Turning  to  forest  health,  forest  health  is  a  somewhat  nebulous 
concept  that  requires  focus.  Such  focus  begs  the  question,  healthy 
enough  for  what  purpose.  The  answer  to  that  question  will  vary 
from  situation  to  situation.  All  in  all  it  is  a  complex  issue,  and  ad- 
dressing that  issue  is  much  more  complex  than,  as  some  allege, 
merely  accelerating  salvage  programs  or  increasing  timber  harvest 
or  thinning  timber  stands.  The  Forest  Service  has  a  longstanding 
policy  to  attempt  to  maintain  health  forests. 

Problems  that  stem  from  the  poor  condition  of  forests  in  regions 
of  the  west  have  been  evident  for  some  time.  The  wildfires  of  '94 
brought  to  the  public's  attention  the  health  problem  that  had  its 
beginnings  100  years  ago.  Some  of  the  problems  are  closely  related 
to  change  in  the  historic  role  of  fire.  Fire  suppression  has  increased 
fuel  loading  to  dangerous  levels  in  some  forests.  Earlier  timber 
practices  have  converted  timber  stands  to  less  fire-resistant  spe- 
cies, increased  tree  density,  or  changed  stand  structure  to  condi- 
tions that  are  more  susceptible  to  wildfire.  And  insects  and  disease 
associated  with  those  conditions  have  added  to  the  problem. 

This  month  marks  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Forest  Service's 
Western  Forest  Health  Initiative,  designed  to  address  the  agency's 
immediate  concerns  over  forest  conditions  in  the  Intermountain 
West.  As  a  result  of  that  initiative,  we  have  treated  85,000  ac  es 
in  fiscal  year  '95  to  improve  forest  health  conditions.  We  plan  to 
treat  an  additional  2.7  million  acres  as  projects  and  progress  are 


completed  over  the  next  five  years.  That  includes  salvaging  dead 
and  dying  timber,  using  prescribed  fire  to  reduce  fuel  loading, 
thinning  timber  stands  to  increase  resistance  to  drought  and  insect 
infestation,  restoring  watersheds  to  prevent  soil  erosion  and  land- 
slides and  improving  conditions  for  wildlife  habitat. 

Although  western  forest  health  issues  were  brought  to  the  fore- 
front with  this  initiative,  many  of  the  actions  include  national 
projects.  For  example,  we  are  presently  gathering  and  analyzing 
data  nationwide  to  identify  areas  of  highest  forest  risk.  That  effort 
will  be  complete  in  the  fall  of  '96. 

Now  not  all  of  our  national  forests  are  in  an  unhealthy  state. 
However,  we  do  have  forest  health  problems  we  are  trjdng  to  ad- 
dress nationally,  such  as  susceptibility  to  drought,  wildfire,  insects 
and  disease,  damage  from  air  pollution,  the  introduction  of  exotic 
species. 

We  are  developing  a  nationwide  forest  health  strategy  as  out- 
lined in  the  Resource  Planning  Act  program  report,  recognizing 
that  unless  management  practices  are  modified,  fire-dependent  sys- 
tems will  continue  to  be  the  source  of  major  forest  health  problems. 
To  deal  with  fuel  buildup  beyond  historic  levels  and  changes  in  spe- 
cies composition  due  to  fire  exclusion  or  past  logging  practice,  we 
anticipate  increased  emphasis  on  effective  and  safe  use  of  pre- 
scribed fire. 

Our  greatest  challenge,  of  course,  is  to  design  an  effective  and 
far-reaching  management  approach  to  forest  health  within  the  lim- 
ited funding  resources  available.  The  result  of  these  programs 
should  be  systems  more  resistant  to  stress. 

Salvage  of  timber  is  only  sometimes  related  to  forest  health.  The 
two  are  sometimes  related  and  sometimes  not.  Often  salvage  is  car- 
ried out  for  purposes  of  providing  needed  raw  material  to  industry, 
jobs  for  American  workers  and  preparation  for  a  new  forest  stand. 
Those  are  worthy  objectives  in  and  of  themselves,  carried  out  under 
applicable  law  and  regulation.  When  salvage  can  be  conducted  so 
as  to  provide  forest  health  benefits,  there  is  an  extra  benefit.  Our 
salvage  policy  has  always  emphasized  quick  removal  of  dead  and 
djdng  timber  when  consistent  with  local  forest  plan  standards  and 
guides. 

We  have  recently  released  our  proposed  rule  on  the  National  For- 
est Management  Act  setting  regulations  for  forest  planning,  that  is 
of  April  13,  '95.  The  proposed  rule  did  not  propose  changes  in  exist- 
ing regulations  regarding  harvesting  of  salvage,  but  it  does  provide 
flexibility  to  handle  forest  health  issues. 

With  respect  to  salvage  problems,  policies,  the  President  directed 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  Interior,  EPA  to  implement  this  law  in  a 
way,  the  maximum  extent  possible,  it  followed  other  current  envi- 
ronmental laws  and  programs. 

Interagency  memorandum  of  agreement  submitted  to  this  com- 
mittee at  an  October  24  hearing  has  been  an  important  tool  in  car- 
rying that  out. 

As  a  result  of  our  commitment  to  achieving  the  goals  of  the  en- 
hanced program,  the  Forest  Service  has  exceeded  its  pre-rescission 
1995  programmed  level  of  timber  salvage  offer,  including  sale  prep- 
aration, by  approximately  300  million  board  feet  according  to  the 
latest  figures.  That  places  us  on  track  to  meet  the  commitments  to 


Congress  as  reflected  in  the  Secretaries  June  29  letter  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  4.5, 

Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Thomas,  we  are — Christina,  I  apologize.  We 
didn't  mean  to  time  you.  Go  ahead,  we  would  like  to  hear  your  en- 
tire statement.  We  will  cut  off  the  clock.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Thomas.  All  right,  it  won't — just  a  second  or  so  more. 

Not  only  are  programmed  timber  salvage  levels  exceeded,  this  is 
being  achieved  while  meeting  environmental  standards  for  water 
quality,  protecting  the  viability  of  species  and  providing  sustain- 
able resources. 

Under  new  processes,  we  are  involving  the  public  early  in  the 
process  and  through  public  involvement  and  interagency  coordina- 
tion we  are  striving  to  maintain  and  promote  good  working  rela- 
tionships with  the  public,  tribal  and  Federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment entities. 

For  example,  Secretary  Glickman,  after  meeting  with  the  Quincy 
Library  Group  in  Quincy,  California,  was  impressed  by  the  coopera- 
tive feeling  of  this  group  and  its  support  for  the  activities  the  For- 
est Service  wished  to  undertake  within  available  funds.  In  support 
of  these  efforts,  the  Secretary  decided  to  dedicate  additional  re- 
sources for  activities  such  as  watershed  restoration,  fire  hazard  re- 
duction, including  salvage  harvesting,  on  the  Plumas,  Lassen  and 
Tahoe.  After  experiencing  this  polarization  on  resource  issues,  the 
Secretary  is  heartened  to  see  people  come  together  and  reach  con- 
sensus. 

Our  interagency  tracking  system  is  in  place  to  monitor  perform- 
ance in  preparing  and  selling  salvage.  That  coordination  has  pro- 
duced benefits  beyond  rapid  preparation  of  salvage.  It  has  stream- 
lined consultation  processes  under  the  ESA  and  has  expedited  envi- 
ronmental process  for  all  project  activities. 

The  salvage  program  remains  a  top  priority  in  '96.  For  the  month 
of  October,  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  '96,  1.5  billion  of  salvage 
volume  has  been  analyzed  and  was  being  prepared  to  be  advertised 
for  sale.  As  of  that  October  volume,  approximately  644  million 
board  feet  were  covered  by  completed  environmental  assessments. 
Therefore  43  percent  of  the  environmental  assessments  were  com- 
pleted in  one  month's  time.  Of  this  644  million  board  feet  of  sal- 
vage, 352  million  were  advertised  for  sale,  290  million  were  sold. 

We  are  committed  to  fulfilling  the  objectives  of  the  salvage  pro- 
gram set  forth  in  PL  104-19  in  an  environmentally  sound  manner. 

Your  November  21  letter  of  invitation  included  a  number  of  ques- 
tions. Answers  are  now  being  prepared  and  will  be  provided  in 
writing  within  a  few  days. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Jack  Ward  Thomas  may  be  found  at 
end  of  hearing.] 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Thomas,  we  appreciate  your  testi- 
mony. Could  we  ask  you  to  stay  with  us  just  a  moment.  I  am  going 
to  deviate  for  just  a  moment  here  if  I  may.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statements  of  Mrs.  Vucanovich  and  Mr.  Bill  Richard- 
son be  included  in  the  record. 

[Prepared  statements  of  Mrs.  Vucanovich  and  Mr.  Richardson 
follow:] 


Statement  of  Hon.  Barbara  Vucanovich,  a  U.S.  Representative  from  Nevada 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this  opportxinity  to  address  the  Sub- 
committee on  an  issue  that  is  extremely  important  to  Western  Members. 

We've  all  seen  the  picture  of  National  Forests  in  the  western  United  States  show- 
ing dead  and  dying  trees  outnumbering  healthy  trees.  About  a  year  ago,  I  flew  over 
vast  parts  of  the  forest  near  Lake  Tahoe.  It's  one  thing  to  see  pictvu-es  of  the  devas- 
tation in  our  forests;  it's  quite  another  to  experience  it  firsthand. 

Obviously,  the  managing  of  our  forests  and  grasslands  needs  major  revising.  All 
across  the  West  large  areas  of  dead  and  dying  trees  and  other  acciunxilated  fiiels 
have  been  bviilding  up  for  years.  Exacerbating  matters,  the  deadwood  provides  per- 
fect habitat  for  wood  destroying  insects  which  then  spread  to  healthy  trees.  This  is 
an  extremely  volatile  situation. 

Intense  wildfires  like  the  ones  that  flared  across  Nevada  and  other  Western 
States  last  year  and  the  previous  year  cause  loss  of  Ufe  and  pronerty,  in  addition 
to  wreaking  havoc  on  precious  natural  resoxirces  and  animals.  And  the  financisd  re- 
sources required  to  fight  wildfires  put  an  added  burden  on  the  already-tight  funds 
needed  for  other  crucial  land  management  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  after  I  toured  some  of  the  forests  in  Nevada  that  I  decided 
to  introduce  the  Nevada  Forest  Protection  Act  to  preserve  the  health  of  Nevada's 
forests  and  meadows  and  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  those  who  live  in  or 
near  those  areas.  Since  introducing  that  bill,  I  have  circvilated  it  to  everyone  in  Ne- 
vada expressing  interest  in  the  issue.  I  have  received  back  many  positive  comments 
and  recommendations  from  State  forestry  officials,  environmental  groups,  and  tim- 
ber interests  as  well  as  range  specialists  and  private  individuals. 

There  is  broad  consensus  among  these  folks  that  we  can  be  doing  much  better  by 
way  of  improving  the  health  of  land  threatened  by  wildfires.  I've  been  very  pleased 
by  all  of  the  constructive  ideas  that  have  been  offered.  We  can  do  better, 
Mr.Chairman,  in  the  management  of  our  forests  and  grasslands. 

Preemptive  action  now  will  be  cost  effective  in  the  long  run,  since  the  cost  of  fight- 
ing fires  as  they  occur  is  significant.  I  know  this  Subcommittee  is  committed  to  en- 
suring responsible  management  of  these  invaluable  lands,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  Subcommittee  as  you  take  a  careful  look  at  this  issue. 

FinaSy,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  Member  of  the  Subcommittee  that  appropriates  the 
funds  for  the  Forest  Service  and  other  Federal  land  management  agencies,  I  want 
to  advise  this  Subcommittee  of  the  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  money  will  continue 
to  be  very  tight  over  the  next  few  years.  I  know  you  are  all  aware  of  this;  you  have 
already  taken  action  on  concession  reform.  I  jvist  want  to  reiterate  that  the  next  few 
years  will  be  difficult  ones  in  terms  of  money.  The  solutions  to  the  problem  of  im- 
proving forest  and  grassland  health,  and  preventing  wildfires,  has  to  be  based  on 
the  assumption  of  decreasing  annual  funding  for  the  foreseeable  futiu*. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Hon.  Bill  Richardson  follows.] 


Statement  of  Hon.  Bill  Richardson,  a  U.S.  Representative  from  New  Mexico 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  about  the  timber  salvage  situation  and  its  effect 
on  forest  healtih.  Too  often  I  hear  people  discuss  timber  salvage  as  if  it  were  the 
solution  to  all  forest  health  problems.  That  kind  of  mentaUty  believes  you  have  to 
ch£dnsaw  the  forests  in  order  to  save  them  and  that  you  have  to  suspend  aU  appUca- 
ble  environmental  and  natural  resource  law.  I  believe  £iny  reputable  forester  will  tell 
you  that  while  salvage  can  play  a  role  in  addressing  forest  health  issues,  it  is  by 
no  means  a  cure.  In  fact,  by  its  very  definition,  salvage  is  supposed  to  be  dealing 
with  dead  and  djdng  trees.  Rather  than  focus  on  that,  we  should  be  focusing  efforts 
into  preventing  trees  from  djdng  at  higher  than  normal  mortality  rates. 

In  the  last  year  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  timber  salvage  but  little  to  none 
on  the  other  components  for  dealing  with  forest  health.  I  hope  our  hearing  today 
will  be  an  opportimity  to  discuss  and  review  these  other  aspects  of  the  forest  health 
situation.  I  would  like  to  hear  more  about  how  we  are  going  to  deal  with  forest 
health  other  than  just  cutting  down  trees.  I  look  forward  to  the  testimony  of  ovir 
witnesses  today  on  this  important  matter. 

Mr.  Hansen.  And  Wally  Herger,  our  colleague  from  California,  is 
with  us.  And  we  didn't  expect  to  see  you,  Wally,  but  we  are  grate- 
ful you  are  here.  He  has  a  Ways  and  Means  Committee  meeting. 
I  will  turn  to  Congressman  Herger  for  his  opening  statement. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WALLY  HERGER,  A  U.S. 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Herger.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers. I  appreciate  the  interest  of  this  subcommittee  in  the  impor- 
tant and  even  crucial  issues  of  forest  health  and  timber  salvage.  I 
also  thank  my  good  friend  Wes  Cooley  for  his  tireless  efforts  as 
Chairman  of  the  Timber  Salvage  Task  Force.  Today  we  will  present 
a  report  on  the  findings  of  the  task  force  field  hearings.  I  ask  the 
subcommittee  to  use  this  report  as  a  foundation  for  additional  leg- 
islation to  further  address  our  continuing  forest  health  problems. 

During  the  Salvage  Task  Force  oversight  hearings  which  I  at- 
tended, the  overwhelming  message  we  heard  was  that  the  Forest 
Service  is  failing  to  implement  the  law.  The  law  directs  the  agency 
to  harvest  dead  and  dying  trees  to  the  "maximum  extent  feasible". 
Yet  to  date  the  Forest  Service  has  fallen  miserably  short  of  achiev- 
ing this  objective. 

I  was  outraged,  for  example,  by  a  recent  letter  from  the  Forest 
Service  in  Region  5  to  Chairman  Cooley  stating  there  are  2.7  bil- 
lion board  feet  of  dead  and  dying  timber  in  the  region,  yet  the  re- 
gion plans  next  year  to  harvest  only  350  million  board  feet,  a  mere 
13  percent  of  the  total  mortality.  When  Congress  penned  the  words 
"to  the  maximum  extent  feasible",  we  certainly  contemplated  some- 
thing more  than  13  percent. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  the  Region  5  letter  along 
with  a  reply  from  the  members  of  the  California  delegation  as  evi- 
dence of  the  inability  of  Region  5  to  carry  out  the  will  of  Congress. 

There  are  basically  two  reasons  why  the  Forest  Service  has  failed 
to  implement  the  salvage  law.  First,  there  is  no  mechanism  in  the 
law  to  measure  agency  compliance.  Initially  House  language  in- 
cluded volume  targets  for  the  Forest  Service  to  meet.  Those  targets 
were  removed  at  the  urging  of  the  Senate  under  the  mistaken  be- 
lief that  they  would  be  unnecessary  to  compel  the  Forest  Service 
to  action.  Without  the  volume  target,  the  Forest  Service  has  had 
no  incentive  to  implement  the  law.  As  a  result,  the  agency  has 
barely  moved  beyond  the  status  quo. 

Secondly,  the  President's  memorandum  of  agreement  and  other 
directives  issued  from  Washington  have  stripped  line  officers  in  the 
field  of  virtually  all  the  flexibility  provided  by  the  law.  The  MOA 
requires,  for  example,  that  the  Forest  Service  continue  to  conduct 
time-consuming  interagency  consultation,  even  though  Forest  Serv- 
ice experts  maintain  that  this  practice  does  not  add  any  sub- 
stantive environmental  protection  to  salvage  sales.  The  MOA  also 
requires  the  Forest  Service  to  adhere  to  senseless  protocols  such  as 
surveying  for  spotted  owls  and  marbled  murrelets  on  bum  sites 
when  common  sense  dictates  that  no  birds  will  be  found  in  these 
areas. 

Perhaps  the  most  egregious  example  of  the  Administration's  com- 
mand and  control  implementation  of  the  law  has  been  the  out- 
rageous requirement  that  data  like  the  volume  of  dead  and  d3dng 
trees  in  California  be  independently  screened  by  lawyers  in  the 
Forest  Service  Office  of  Greneral  Counsel  and  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice. 

I  urge  this  subcommittee  to  act  quickly  and  put  the  timber  sal- 
vage law  back  on  track  that  will  achieve  the  objectives  of  Congress. 


Specifically  I  offer  three  recommendations.  First,  because  it  is  clear 
that  the  forest  health  problems  will  continue  beyond  1996,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  law  be  extended  in  duration  so  that  there  will  be  suf- 
ficient time  to  implement  it.  Second,  I  urge  the  subcommittee  to  re- 
instate the  volume  targets  that  were  omitted  from  the  original  leg- 
islation. And  third,  I  urge  the  committee  to  restore  in  the  law  the 
flexibility  that  has  been  removed  by  the  President. 

I  understand  that  additional  recommendations  for  improving  the 
salvage  law  are  forthcoming.  I  ask  this  subcommittee  to  carefully 
consider  each  of  these  and  quickly  take  legislative  steps  necessary 
to  achieve  what  Congress  originally  intended,  to  make  our  forests 
healthier,  less  fire  prone  and  more  productive.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  with  attachments  of  Hon.  Wally  Herger 
may  be  found  at  end  of  hearing.] 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Herger.  That  takes  care  of  the 
opening  statement  and  we  will  excuse  you  now.  I  understand  you 
have  to  get  to  a  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Thank  you  for  your 
comment.  We  will  now  go  to  questions  for  Chief  Thomas.  Mr.  Doo- 
little. 

If  it  is  OK  with  the  committee,  I  want  to  limit — thanks,  Chris- 
tina. I  am  going  to  limit  everybody  to  five  minutes.  We  have  got 
a  lot  of  people  to  testify  today  and  we  are  not  going  to  get  through 
this  if  we  don't  do  that.  So  would  you  limit  everybody  to  five  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Doolittle,  you  are  recognized. 

Mr.  Doolittle.  Thank  you.  Chief  Thomas,  I  join  with  Mr. 
Herger  and  Mr.  Hansen  and  the  others  in  expressing  concern  over 
what  is  happening,  particularly  in  Region  5.  I  have  met  and  talked 
to  Mr.  Sprague  several  times.  I  am  satisfied  that  he  is  doing  what 
he  can  to  make  this  extraordinary  act  of  Congress  work  but  I  really 
get  the  feeling  his  hands  are  being  tied. 

Several  months  ago  some  of  the  area  representatives  had  a  sort 
of  strategy  session,  or  just  a  briefing  session  with  members  of  the 
Forest  Service  Region  5  and  the  various  forest  supervisors  in  the 
region.  I  don't  have  the  figures  they  presented  right  in  front  of  me, 
but  I  was  very  dismayed  to  see  that  the  Forest  Service  planned  to 
harvest  less  timber  out  of  that  region  next  year  than  they  have  in 
this  present  year.  And  that  was  even  after  the  special  salvage  law 
was  passed, 

I  expressed  that  concern  to  Mr.  Sprague,  but  basically  the  mes- 
sage we  are  getting  is  that  as  a  result  of  that  White  House  memo- 
randum, their  hands  are  being  tied  and  they  have  got  to  go 
through  all  of  the  bureaucratic  hoops  and  so  forth.  And  to  me  it 
is  just  ludicrous. 

I  have  got  in  one  part  of  my  district  a  mill  that  is  importing  logs 
from  Colorado  because  there  are  no  logs  available  to  be  processed 
off  of  the  Stanislaus  Forest. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  comment  on  this  situation. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Well,  first  I  would  comment  that  as  of  the  moment 
there  are  no  backlogs  on  consultation  that  are  existing,  zero  back- 
log. So  there  is  nothing  being  slowed  down  at  the  moment  due  to 
consultation.  That  has  been  much  expedited  over  the  past  year,  be- 
ginning before  the  rescission  bill,  but  certainly  coming  more  to  bear 
since. 
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Most  of  what  you  said  was — one  of  the  things  I  would  want  to 
point  out,  there  is  some  difference  between  the  total  amount  of  po- 
tentially salvageable  material  and  that  part  that  can  ever  be  ap- 
proached. Never  in  history  collectively  have  we  ever  been  able  to 
salvage  more  than  50  percent  of  potentially  available  materisd.  So 
if  you  start  with  half,  it  gets  to  be  a  somewhat  different  figure. 

My  marching  orders  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  that 
we  will  produce  4.5  billion  board  feet  of  salvage,  which  is  1.5  above 
our  program  targets.  And  that  will  be  done  by  the  end  of  the  next 
fiscal  year.  We  are  on  track  to  accomplish  that. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  across  the  entire  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  See,  my  concern  is  not  only  with  the  northern 
spotted  owl,  because  that  is  not  a  problem  in  our  area.  It  is  with 
the  California  spotted  owl,  which  is  neither  threatened  nor  endan- 
gered. Yet  the  forests  continue  to  be  managed  in  such  a  way  that 
precludes  the  taking  of  timber,  to  a  large  extent,  because  of  the 
owl.  I  believe  we  put  report  language  to  deal  with  that  in  the  sal- 
vage timber  bill  and  we  still  are  not  seeing  the  benefits  of  this  leg- 
islation in  our  area,  Region  5.  Maybe  you  are  doing  more  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  but  I  am  concerned  about  Region  5,  which  is 
the  State  of  California. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  understand. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Well,  what  about  the  figures  produced  by  Region 
5  which  show  that  less  timber  is  going  to  be  taken  next  year  than 
this  year? 

Mr.  Thomas.  We  have  reams  of  data.  Excuse  me. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Well,  I  understand.  If  you  can  find  it  that  would 
be  great,  and  if  not,  maybe  you  can  send  word  via  letter. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Well,  I  would  be  happy  to  respond  to  that  question 
in  writing.  I  don't  know  specific  enough  details  to  respond  to  your 
question,  but  I  will  respond  in  writing. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  I  would  appreciate  that.  I  just  found  it  unbeliev- 
able, ironic  at  best,  that  we  have  this  problem.  Our  areas  are  some 
of  the  most  afflicted  areas  in  terms  of  dead  and  dying  timber.  You 
fly  over  the  Sierra  Nevadas  and  see  vast  brown  spots  where  the 
timber  is  dead  and  dying,  and  yet  we  do  not  seem  to  be  experienc- 
ing the  relief  that  was  contemplated.  It  would  just  be  my  hope,  as 
one  of  the  area's  representatives,  that  you,  sir,  and  your  top  offi- 
cials in  the  Forest  Service  would  look  into  this  and  see  if  you  can't 
find  a  way  to  increase  the  amount  of  salvage  timber  being  taken 
out  of  Region  5,  specifically  in  the  Sierra  and  Province. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Doolittle.  Mr.  Kildee. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Just  one  brief  question  to  the  Director.  Does  P.L. 
104—19  present  to  the  Forest  Service  any  problems? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No,  sir,  it  doesn't  present  us  any  problems.  We  are 
able  to  respond  to  it,  have  tried  to  respond  as  quickly  as  we  pos- 
sibly can.  It  is  a  little  bit  of  a  change,  but  it  is  not  a  problem. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  You  feel  as  part  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  govern- 
ment that  you  can  execute  the  law  as  written  by  the  Congress,  that 
there  is  no  problems  presented  in  that  law? 
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Mr.  Thomas.  We  have  two  things,  one  was  the  law  and  then  that 
law  is  interpreted  for  us  through  the  memorandum  of  agreement, 
and  we  are  proceeding  right  along  with  that,  which  I  think  gives 
adequate  environmental  protection  as  well.  We  don't  have  a  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  All  right,  thank  you.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Cooley,  we  are  going 
to  put  you  on  next  to  do  your  report,  so  this  would  be,  of  course, 
questions  for  Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  we  had  a  two-hour  session 
with  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  in  a  joint  meeting  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Chief  for  further 
clarification  on  some  issues. 

Yesterday  the  GAO  talked  about  the  situation  of  a  particular  fire 
where  the  City  of  Seattle  and  the  State  of  Washington,  inter- 
mingled within  Federal  forest,  initiated  salvage  immediately.  In 
fact,  they  were  planning  on  salvaging  while  the  fire  was  burning. 
In  your  testimony  you  stated  that  they  were  able  to  do  this  because 
"they  do  not  have  the  same  restrictions"  that  you  have  or  same  pro- 
cedures to  go  through.  Therefore,  they  were  able  to  harvest  dead 
and  djdng  trees  where  there  was  still  some  value  left.  This  same 
process  took  your  agency  11  to  18  months  to  accomplish. 

According  to  our  findings,  the  State  of  Washington,  under  their 
Forest  Practices  Act,  has  one  of  the  stiffest  regulations  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Could  you  tell  me  specifically  what  you  were  referring  to  yester- 
day when  you  made  the  statement  that  you  cannot  respond  as  fast 
as  other  agencies  because  of  certain  rules  that  you  have  to  abide 
by?  We  are  told  that  they  live  under  all  of  the  rules  that  you  do, 
follow  all  of  the  environmental  rules,  and  do  everything  that  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  does.  And  yet  they  are  able  to  move  within 
three  to  four  months  to  get  a  salvage  sale  out  and  it  takes  the  For- 
est Service  as  long  as  three  years.  For  the  record,  can  you  be  more 
specific.  Chief,  and  tell  us  what  the  difference  is  here? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No,  I  would  have  to  look  them  up,  but  I  suspect 
that  their  requirements  are  not  so  stringent  for  environmental  as- 
sessment or  coordination  with  other  Federal  agencies  for — and  I 
will  assure  you 

Mr.  Cooley.  Are  they  exempt  from  coordination,  from  living  up 
to  the  environmental  laws? 

Mr.  Thomas.  They  are  not — ^they  don't  have  to  follow  the  same 
processes  that  we  do.  They  don't  have  a  memorandum  of  agree- 
ment. They  don't  have 

Mr.  Cooley.  That  memorandum  of  agreement  was  an  adminis- 
trative process.  We  didn't  envision  a  memorandum  of  agreement 
like  the  one  produced.  So  are  we  coming  back  to  the  fact  that  the 
memorandum  of  agreement  has  been  a  deterrent  in  your  ability  to 
salvage?  Is  that  what  you  are  telling  me  now? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No,  I  just  said  that  they  were  different.  If  I  could 
finish  answering  the  question. 

Mr.  Cooley.  OK. 

Mr.  Thomas.  We  might  do  better.  I  do  not  have  in  front  of  me 
a  copy  of  the  Forest  Practices  Act  of  the  State  of  Washington,  but 
I  will  assure  you  that  it  is  not  the  same  as  the  Forest  Practices  Act 
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that — the  essential  equivalent  that — we  follow  through  a  myriad  of 
interacting  laws.  They  also  have  mandated  operations,  as  I  suspect 
they  do  at  least,  on  state  lands,  which  is  to  maximize  economic  re- 
turn without  the  same  emphasis  on  other  aspects  of  multiple  use 
as  we  have.  The  process  laws,  the  documentation  laws  and  the 
court  cases  involved,  I  suspect,  are  somewhat  different.  We  could 
put  staff  on  that  and  run  the  questions  down  if  you  would  like.  It 
will  be  expensive  and  we  are  shorthanded,  but  I  will  be  happy  to 
do  that.  I  simply  can't  give  you  a  specific  side-by-side  statement, 
but  I  assure  you  they  are  different. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Could  I  ask  you  something?  You  keep  referring  to 
maximize  timber,  maximize  resources.  Is  it  not  the  goal  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  to  maximize  utilization  of  our  natural  resources? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  see  nothing  in  the  law  that  says  we  maximize  re- 
sources. We  have  Multiple  Use  Sustained  Yield  Act.  We  have  to 
comply  with  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  the  Clean  Water  Act.  We 
have  a  myriad  of  things  that  we  produce.  I 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  Well,  so  does  the  State  of  Washington,  though. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Well,  Congressman,  I  have  to  run  the  analysis  side 
by  side. 

Mr.  CooLEY.  OK. 

Mr.  Thomas.  But  I  assure  you  the  rules  are  not  the  same. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  I  would  appreciate  a  comparison  analysis. 

Mr.  Thomas.  All  right. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  Thank  you  very  much.  My  time  is  up. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Vento.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  I  was  late 
today,  but  appreciate  the  Chief  being  here.  Of  course  the  Chief  is 
aware,  and  I  think  members  are  aware,  of  my  concern  about  the 
forest  salvage  provisions  that  were  enacted  in  the  rescissions  bill. 
And  I  continue  to  have  concerns  about  the  impact  that  will  have. 
One  of  the  bases  for  this,  of  course,  the  forest  salvage  provisions, 
was  it  was  explained  in  the  context  of  forest  health,  which  is  basi- 
cally the  parameters  or  the  outline  of  the  hearing  before  us. 

But,  Chief,  could  you  explain  to  me  the  agricultural  bill  has  been 
signed  for  this  year,  which  has  in  it  funding.  And  I  am  wondering 
how  that  matches  up  with  the  mandate  that  is  in  without  really 
logging  without  a  lot  of  reference  to  some  of  the  many  laws  that 
had  in  the  past  guided,  limited  and  put  some  side  boards  around 
what  was  happening  with  regards  to  the  harvesting  nationwide.  Of 
course  I  know  that  most  of  the  context  of  this  discussion  occurs  in 
Region  5  and  6,  but  unfortunately  this  law  even  applies  to  the  Su- 
perior and  Chippewa  National  Forests  in  Minnesota.  But  can  you 
tell  me  what  the  funding  levels  were  or  how  the  funding  matches 
up  generally?  That  is  for  watershed  restoration,  fire  suppression, 
road  restoration,  replanting,  thinning. 

Most  activities,  I  assume,  are — ^which  I  assume  are — cost  more 
than  we  gain  back  in  terms  of  what  we  do.  So  I  am  wondering 
since  there  is  this  extensive  interest  in  forest  health,  you  know, 
just  how  all  of  this  matches  up.  Obviously  the  salvage  operations 
take  road  building,  which  isn't  computed  in  by  CBO  and  also  of 
course  have  a  sharing  of  receipts  when  we  get  all  through.  And  of 
course  it  ironically  was  in  the  rescission  bill  because  it  ends  up 
costing  us  money  from  the  Federal  treasury.  Of  course  we  lose  the 
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forests  and  there  are  some  other  questions  about  whether  it  fits 
within  any  t3rpe  of  an  ecosystem  type  of  management,  but  in  any 
case,  that  apparently  is  a  loss. 

But  I  am  just  wondering  about  the  other  aspects  in  general,  or 
specifically  if  you  have  it.  Maybe  you  want  to  answer  generally  now 
and  then  more  specifically  for  the  record,  because  I  am  certain  that 
all  of  us  want  the  information.  Chief  Thomas. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  am  going  to  have  to — I  will  get  home,  I  will 
reread  that  and  we  will  respond  to  some  of  it  in  writing  that  maybe 
has  slipped  past  me.  But  I  think  the  point  that  emerges  from  this, 
as  I  said  earlier  in  my  statement,  forest  salvage  is  sometimes  relat- 
ed to  forest  health,  but  not  always.  Most  of  what  we  are  doing  right 
now  is  a  drive  on  meeting  our  salvage  target  volumes  and  we  are 
trying  to  get  the  best  benefit  we  can  in  terms  of  fuel  reduction  and 
some  other  aspects  of  that.  Some  of  that  has  caused  us  to  have 
some  sales  that  did  not  sell  and  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to 
go  back  and  take  out  some  of  those  provisions  in  order  to  get  the 
volume  up. 

Now  as  I  told  you,  this  is  becoming  a  convoluted  subject  that 
really  needs  to  be  separated.  Our  approaches  to  forest  health  are 
inadequate.  There  is  a  Congressional  Research  Service  report  that 
we  can  make  available  indicating  what  the  cost  of  really  making 
a  drive  on  forest  health  would  be.  Budgets  are  woefully  inadequate 
to  even  make  that  approach.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  salvage 
in  and  of  itself,  but  that  will  not  solve  our  forest  health  problems. 
Many  of  these  things — we  had  a  drop  in  timber  price  25  percent 
since  the  bill  was  passed,  which  is  throwing  some  of  the  sales  that 
we  anticipated  to  be  moneymakers  into  the  deficit  column.  How- 
ever the  bill  specifically  tells  us  that  that  is  not  a  particular  con- 
cern. 

The  next  one  is  how  do  you  keep  books.  Below  cost  timber  sales 
are  a  subject  that  go  on  and  on  and  on  forever.  Do  the  roads  have 
other  values  than  accessing  timber?  What  are  the  costing  benefits 
of  those  roads?  Is  the  sharing  of  receipts  with  the  counties  and 
states  a  cost  or  is  that  a  mechanism  that  we  use  in  lieu  of  paying 
taxes?  This  is  a  complex  question  in  and  of  itself. 

But  I  would  end  up  the  statement  by  saying  there  is  every  good 
reason  in  some  cases  to  pursue  salvage  for  salvage  ssike.  Some- 
times that  is  related  to  forest  health,  not  always.  And  if  that  is  the 
only  approach  to  forest  health,  it  is  not  going  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  Vento.  Well,  I  appreciate  your  response.  Chief.  I  understand 
the  complexity  of  the  question,  but  I  think  for  the  benefit  of  the 
committee  and  for  the  management  of  the  forests  we  better  pay  at- 
tention. If  we  are  going  to  go  at  forest  health,  just  having  one  as- 
pect if  it  actually  could  do  more  harm  than  good.  It  is  interesting. 
You  are  saying  that  some  of  the  provisions  that  you  added  or  pro- 
posed in  the  contracts  for  salvage  actually  talked  about  removing 
excess  fuels  or  fire  suppression  and  watershed  restoration  provi- 
sions, so  you  are  going  to  have  to  go  back  and  change  those? 

Mr.  Thomas.  We  will  probably  go  back  and  modify  some  of  those 
contracts  to  remove  those  provisions  in  order  to  get  the  volume  to 
sell.  Then  we  will  have  to  pick  up  those  other  costs  from  other 
funds. 
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Mr.  Vento.  If  I  can  just  proceed,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  one  of 
the  points  that  has  become  evident  when  we  try  to  direct  in  terms 
of  volumes  of  numbers  and  even  the  provisions  with  regard  to  sal- 
vage in  the  recent  rescission  bill,  one  of  the  characteristics  has 
been  that  it  becomes  very  difficult,  in  fact,  for  the  Forest  Service 
to  guide  where  they  want  or  where  they  would  prefer  in  terms  of 
the  management  of  the  forest  to  have  a  contractor  bid.  They  don't 
do  it  when,  in  essence,  the  dollars  aren't  present.  So  it  almost  rests 
on  the  point,  in  terms  as  you  said.  Chief,  on  the  sale  of  or  the  price 
of  timber  and,  you  know,  the  desirability  in  terms  of  profit  that 
someone  can  make  by  taking  it  in.  So  it  isn't  really  a  very  good 
technique  in  terms  of  management. 

Obviously  the  Forest  Service — now  of  course  there  are  many 
other  things  that  went  on  here  in  terms  of  the  junctions  and  other 
issues,  and  I  hope  that  we  can  get  into  that  further  as  we  start 
going  down.  I  hope  to  have  a  briefing  on  this  topic  in  the  month 
ahead  for  members  that  are  interested  in  the  subject.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you.  Did  you  want  to  respond? 

Mr.  Reimers.  Yeah. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Would  you  give  us  your  name,  please. 

Mr.  Reimers.  Mark  Reimers,  Deputy  Chief  of  Programs  and  Leg- 
islation. Mr.  Vento,  one  of  your  questions  related  to  our  appropria- 
tions. And  of  course  our  appropriations  act  has  not  been  passed  in 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies.  If  you  were  to  compare  some  of 
the  key  items  in  our  budget  as  compared  to  the  President's  request, 
say  within  state  and  private  forestry,  we  have  an  area  that  we 
refer  to  as  forest  health  management,  and  the  President's  request 
was  56  million.  Presently  in  the  conference  report  it  is  at  roughly 
50  million.  If  you  looked  over  into  the  area  in  our  budget  that  deals 
with  forest  vegetation  management,  the  President's  budget  was  al- 
most 57  million  and  the  conference  action  is  nearly  52  million.  And 
so  generally  speaking,  you  find  throughout  our  budget,  as  it  relates 
area  by  area,  that  we  are  about  ten  percent  down  in  these  tight 
budget  times.  And  that  ties,  of  course,  to  the  question  the  Chief 
raises,  the  needs  for  forest  health  as  we  have  identified  in  long- 
term  planning  and  local  planning  exceed  the  resources.  And  so  we 
will  be  faced  with  tough  budget  choices  and  tough  resource  man- 
agement choices  into  the  future. 

Mr.  Vento.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  that  this  raises  is 
the  issue  of — based  on  the  fact  the  budget  was  submitted  earlier 
before  the  forest  salvage  was  anticipated  as  an  extensive  activity — 
I  mean,  it  was  not — ^there  has  been  a  great  acceleration  of  that,  or 
at  least  that  is  intended  by  the  rescissions  measure.  And  so  the 
question  is  if  these  are  below  the  numbers  the  President  antici- 
pated and  they  are  far  below  what  would  be  necessary  to  match  the 
change  in  policy  which  the  Chief  understated  as  being  a  little  bit 
of  a  change  in  terms  of  policy. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Mrs.  Chenoweth,  you  are  recognized. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Thomas,  sal- 
vage timber  is  a  depreciating  asset  and  if  the  Federal  Government 
were  a  business,  don't  you  think  that  the  shareholders  would  be 
pretty  livid  if  35  billion  board  feet  of  their  assets  or  a  major  portion 
of  their  assets  were  actually  deteriorating? 
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Mr.  Thomas.  Well,  I  think  if  the  shareholders,  if  that  was  all 
that  they  considered,  if  the  shareholders  also  considered  the  qual- 
ity of  their  water,  their  wildlife,  their  fish,  their  recreational  oppor- 
tunities, the  visuals  and  some  other  things,  they  might  get  a  dif- 
ferent answer,  but  yes,  I  think  that  if  I  were  a  shareholder  I  would 
probably  ask  some  questions. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Other  than  the  removal  of  timber  as  the  Con- 
gress has  directed,  what  other  options  do  we  have  to  clean  up  the 
forest? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Given  the  levels  of  budget,  I  think  one  would  look — 
if  we  look  at  how  many  acres  we  v/ill  touch  by  salvage,  it  will  be 
a  very  small  portion,  even  if  we  were  salvaging  the  maximum,  al- 
most the  maximal  rate,  it  still — what  we  could  get  to  within  the 
time  lines  would  probably  not  be  a  great  achievement  in  cleaning 
up  the  forest.  We  do  get  some  fuel  reductions  when  we  do  salvage 
and  we  will  get  that  benefit  on  those  locations,  but  it  is  not  going 
to  be  a  solution  to  the  problem.  So  I  can  say  that  salvage  can  stand 
on  its  own  as  an  appropriate  thing  to  do  under  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances, but  I  think  that  we  may  sometimes  exaggerate  the 
other  benefits.  That  is  not  to  say  we  don't  get  some,  but  I  am'mere- 
ly  trying  to  make  the  point  that  if  we  are  going  to  deal  with  forest 
health,  fuel  reduction  in  an  appropriate  fashion,  urban  forest  inter- 
face, et  cetera,  it  is  going  to  have  to  be  a  bigger  program  than  just 
salvage.  But  salvage  can  be  important. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  You  know,  in  the  best  of  all  worlds.  Chief 
Thomas,  I  would  love  to  take  you  into  some  of  our  forests  in  Idaho. 
I  know  you  have  been  in  Idaho.  You  have  met  with  my  staff.  You 
have  given  them  directives  after  we  passed  the  salvage  bill  that 
were  very  shocking,  but  I  would  love  to  see  you  get  into  the  middle 
of  our  forests  with  us,  because  contrary  to  what  people  like  Jessica 
what's-her-name  from  the  Washington  Post  believe,  we  haven't 
logged  every  single  log  out  there.  There  is  millions  of  square  miles 
of  timber  standing.  However  it  is  deteriorating  and  I  know  if  you 
could  see  it  as  we  see  it,  and  you  would  because  of  your  environ- 
mental background,  you  would  just  be  sick  at  heart. 

And  as  I  look  at  your  new  proposed  rules,  which  was  part  of  this 
hearing,  36  CFR  is  where  it  will  be  implemented.  I  am  looking  at 
a  section  in  here  where  the  Forest  Service  is  proposing  to  manage 
for  sensitive  species.  I  don't  remember  that  the  Congress  gave  the 
Forest  Service  authority  to  manage  for  sensitive  species.  And  as 
your  forest  has  defined  sensitive  species,  let  me  read  this.  This  is 
shocking.  Sensitive  species  are  those  plants  and  animal  species, 
subspecies,  populations  or  stocks  including  vertebrates,  inverte- 
brates, which  I  thought  that  the  Endangered  Species  Act  excluded, 
but  you  have  included  them,  vascular  plants,  biophytes,  fungi  and 
lichens  which  are  known  to  occur  or  likely  to  occur  in  the  National 
Forest  System  lands. 

And  it  goes  on  to  say  that  the  process  shall  be  that  in  considering 
any  area  that  is  to  be  impacted,  the  forest  planned  direction  is 
needed  for  sensitive  species  and  you  must  document  the  following 
sensitive  species  for  the  planned  area  and  their  habitats  must  be 
identified.  Then  it  goes  on  to  say  that  the  forest  management  plan 
which  was  brought  in  under  a  full  EIS  and  full  open  public  hear- 
ings will  be  modified,  I  mean,  just  modified  by  you  for  a  sensitive 
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species.  And  a  sensitive  species  is  such  that  you  will  be  managing 
the  forest,  if  there  is  a  possible  downward  trend  in  habitat  capabil- 
ity, if  it  is  predicted  to  result  by  your  people,  if  there  is  a  down- 
ward trend  in  habitat,  for  the  sensitive  species. 

This  has  just  gone  so  far  that  I  know  that  you  know  that  this 
is  a  further  prescription  for  more  deterioration  in  our  forests  be- 
cause we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  manage  the  trees  and  the  for- 
est like  we  have  to  a  garden.  And,  Chief  Thomas,  this  is  your  hand- 
book, you  know.  I  mean,  you  know  this  better  than  I.  It  is  amazing. 
And  you  are  planning  to  add  this.  I  don't  know  where  in  any  law 
that  the  Congress  has  passed  that  we  have  directed  you  to  manage, 
number  one  for  ecosystem,  number  two  for  sensitive  species  or 
number  three  for  critical  habitat  that  may  predict  that  a  sensitive 
species,  including  invertebrates,  may  be  in  decline. 

Now  with  all  due  respect,  sir,  this  is  the  picture  that  we  are  see- 
ing. This  is  a  picture  that  is  causing  more  paralysis  of  analysis  in 
the  agency.  We  just  need  you  to  get  in  and  clean  up  our  forests  and 
prove  to  us  that  this  agency  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Hansen.  If  you  would  like  to  respond,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Well,  first,  I  have  spent  38-1/2  years  in  the  forest, 
a  lot  of  it  in  Idaho,  a  lot  of  it  as  recently  as  a  year  ago,  much  of 
it — I  probably  have  spent  more  time  in  those  forests  than  probably 
collectively  everybody  sitting  here.  So  first  I  am  not  naive  about 
the  situation.  The  second  one  of  it  is  that  this  is  about  a  two-hour 
discussion.  NMFA  provides  for  diversity.  The  Endangered  Species 
Act  does  not  preclude  those  animals  that  you  said  were  precluded. 
They  are  included,  I  believe. 

The  other  one  of  it  is  I  have  been  through  enough  of  these  things 
to  know  that  when  we  press  a  species  to  endangerment  or  to 
threatened  status — we  had  a  sensitive  species  policy.  If  we  had 
pursued  it  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  kept  the  northern  spotted 
owl  off  the  list,  we  would  not  be  in  the  circumstance!  that  we  are. 
We  proceeded  right  down  the  line  until  it  got  listed.  And  at  that 
point  we  no  longer  had  sole  capability  of  dealing  with  the  question. 
Like  I  said,  this  is  probably  a  several-hour  discussion.  I  would  be 
happy  to  meet  with  you  personally  and  explain  to  you  why  that  we 
have  taken  that  on.  If  you  are  telling  me  that  we  have  a  lot  of 
interaction  of  a  lot  of  laws,  yes,  ma'am,  we  do  and  we  have  to  obey 
every  single  one  of  them.  Because  when  we  don't,  we  get  shut 
down.  And  when  we  get  shut  down,  we  don't  get  any  timber  at  all. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  ask  your  indulgence. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Would  the  lady  yield? 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Just  to  ask  this.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  sub- 
committee ought  to  have  that  "several-hour  discussion".  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  it  as  soon  as  possible,  because  this  goes  right  to  the 
core  of  the  problems  we  are  facing  in  the  forest.  Now  maybe  we 
can't  have  it  today,  but  as  one  member,  I  want  to  get  into  that.  I 
would  just  ask  that  we  fully  have  the  opportunity  to  sit  with  Dr. 
Thomas  and  to  go  through  this,  line-by-line  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  comments,  and  we  will 
try  to  arrange  something  so  that  we  could  have  probably  a  more 
informal  session  where  we  could  sit  down  and  discuss  some  of 
these  issues,  because  I  know  it  is  very  interesting  and  extremely 
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important  to  many  of  us,  especially  those  of  us  from  timber  states. 
Did  the  gentlelady^^iid  you  want  to  ask  one  more  question? 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  One  more. 

Mr.  Hansen.  OK,  we  will  give  you  one  more  question. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  statement  and  a  ques- 
tion, a  very  short  one.  And  that  is  I  lived  in  logging  country  in  the 
northern  part  of  Idaho  and  I  thought  I  understood  the  forests  and 
thought  I  understood  their  conditions.  And  after  the  wildfires  and 
the  deterioration  of  the  last  ten  years,  when  I  went  back  in  the  for- 
est I  was  absolutely  shocked.  And  that  is  why  very  sincerely  I  ask 
you  personally  to  come  with  us,  some  of  us  from  the  west,  and  join 
us  and  let  us  show  you  what  we  are  seeing  out  there.  You  are  the 
Chief,  but  I  know  that  you  are  embroiled  in  controversy  and  prob- 
lems and  decisionmaking  back  here.  It  is  deteriorating  very  rapid 
and  very  quick.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you.  The  gentleman  from  California,  Mr. 
Pombo. 

Mr.  POMBO.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  just  going  to  make 
one  statement  and  then  I  will  yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  Mrs. 
Chenoweth.  But,  Chief,  there  are  two  things  that  I  want  to  bring 
up  to  you.  Number  one  is  that — and  this  is  not  just  you,  this  goes 
way  back  long  before  you  got  here.  But  when  the  bureaucrats  try 
to  solve  problems  by,  in  effect,  changing  the  law  through  rules  and 
regulations,  you  are  allowing  Congress  not  to  do  its  job. 

If  there  is  a  problem  in  the  current  laws,  you  have  to  come  up 
here  and  make  us  do  our  job  and  change  the  laws  so  that  you  can 
do  your  job.  And  a  lot  of  times  we  get  into  a  gray  area  where  people 
in  the  Administration  try  to  change  things  to  make  them  work  that 
goes  way  outside  of  what  the  law  tells  you  to  do. 

And  I  think  that  what  she  is  reading  out  of  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  a  lot  of  the  stuff  that  has  come  out  over  the  past  several 
years  before  your  time  go  way  beyond  what  Congress  said  to  do. 
And  it  may  be  trying  to  update  based  on  current  situations,  but 
you  have  got  to  make  us  do  our  job.  And  a  lot  of  this  stuff  that  is 
happening  right  now  is  allowing  us  to  get  around  not  doing  what 
we  are  supposed  to  do. 

The  other  thing  is,  and  this  is  something  that  concerns  me — I 
was  recently  given  an  article  that  dealt  with  people  protesting  a 
timber  sale  up  in  Oregon,  and  it  talked  about  them  building  a  log 
cabin  and  blocking  roads  and  a  bunch  of  things  on  forest  property. 
Federal  lands.  And  it  was  my  understanding,  at  least  according  to 
this  article,  that  nothing  had  been  done  to  remove  them  from  the 
Federal  property,  even  though  it  was  against  the  law  what  they 
were  doing. 

And  within  that  context,  I  also  recently  read  another  article 
about  a  county  in  Nevada  that  wanted  to  put  in  some  tjrpe  of  a  util- 
ity line  underground  and  they  had  to  go  through  practically  a  two- 
year  process  of  environmental  impact  statements  and  all  this  other 
stuff  in  order  to  dig  a  trench  from  the  road,  the  county  road,  to 
their  facility,  because  it  had  to  cross  public  land. 

And  this  inconsistency  in  implementing  the  law  causes  my  con- 
stituents a  great  deal  of  heartache.  And  I  think  you  can  under- 
stand why  they  would  question  the  motives  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment when  one  group  can  go  in  and  do  something  and  nothing  hap- 
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pens  and  another  group  tries  to  stay  within  the  law  and  they  spend 
two  years  on  environmental  impact  statements. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  don't  see  any  connection  between  the  two,  but  I 
think  I  understand  the  point.  And  I  don't  know  enough  about  the 
second  one  to  comment  on  it.  I  will  assure  you  that — I  think  you 
are  talking  about  Warner  Creek  salvage  operation.  When  the  con- 
tractor tells  us  that  he  is  ready  to  go  to  salvage  that  sale,  which 
has  been  released,  we  cleared  all  the  hurdles,  when  he  is  ready  to 
go,  he  will  go  and  we  will  see  to  it  that  the  way  is  clear  for  him 
to  do  his  work.  In  the  meantime,  these  things  get — people  that  sit 
there  and  look  at  these  sort  of  things,  you  look  at  potentials  of 
something  like  Ruby  Ridge  or  something  like  that,  we  have  re- 
cently taken  the  process  of  going  to  court,  though  it  is  slower.  It 
is  much  less  apt  to  trip  off  some  unfortunate  circumstance. 

But  the  key  point  is  we  have  sold  that  sale.  It  is  a  legitimate 
process.  We  have  cleared  all  the  hurdles.  When  the  contractor  tells 
us  he  is  ready,  the  contractor  will  have  access  to  the  sale. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Let  me  just  add  a  point,  because  this  is  really  an 
important  point,  I  think,  that  you  raised.  The  Sugarloaf  timber  sale 
was  a  timber  sale  where  there  was  also  a  lot  of  people  that — and 
the  purchaser  wanted  to  go  ahead  and  cut  it.  Boise  Cascade  was 
the  purchaser.  Ninety-one  people  were  arrested  there  at  great  ex- 
pense to  the  government,  to  the  county  and  to  the  purchaser,  but 
the  sale  was  cut,  property  cut,  moved  forward.  We  will  do  the  same 
in  Warner  Creek. 

But  this  battle  that  is  going  on,  this  antagonism  between  various 
individuals  puts  the  timber  purchasers  in  difficult  positions.  They 
also  are  not  there  to  tear  the  country  up.  But  as  we  pit  one  against 
the  other  and  we  go  sale  by  sale  with  the  battles  that  we  have  got 
going — and  nobody  sitting  in  this  room,  I  think,  would  say  we  don't 
have  major  disagreements.  And  when  you  get  to  the  point  that  peo- 
ple are  moving  into  sales  such  as  Warner  Creek  and  making  a  last 
stand,  we  need  to  be  very  careful  what  has  happened. 

We*^re  not  trying  to  precipitate  the  next  world  war.  Our  people 
are  not  looking  at  timber  sale  as  that  kind  of  a  situation,  and  yet 
we  are  faced  with  it.  So  we  are  going  very  carefully.  But  as  the 
Chief  has  said,  when  the  purchaser  is  ready  to  go,  we  will  go  in 
and  provide  the  security  and  provide  the  assistance  so  that  they 
can  go  ahead  and  move  forward  with  it.  But  it  is  a  very  critical 
issue.  And  the  way  it  is  being  dealt  with  right  now  is  pitting 
groups  against  each  other  in  small  communities,  and  I  am  not  sure 
where  the  health  of  the  people  are  going  with  that  kind  of  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Hefley. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  know,  long  before 
any  of  our  time  here  someone  made  the  decision  that  the  Forest 
Service  should  be  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  I  have 
always  thought  that  was  a  little  funny,  but  it  is  there.  And  in  try- 
ing to  reason  how  that  happened,  it  must  be  because  someone  re- 
garded the  Forest  Service  as  a  crop  production,  that  agriculture  is 
involved  in  producing  crops,  whether  it  be  wheat  or  cattle  or,  I  sup- 
pose, timber.  And  in  all  the  goals  and  responsibilities,  many  of 
which  you  have  outlined  here  today,  where  does  crop  production, 
sustainable  crop  production,  fit  in  your  hierarchy  of  goals? 
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Mr.  Thomas.  It  is  a  multiple  use.  I  don't  think  we  have  them  set 
in  a  hierarchy  of  goals.  Forest  planning  in  each  particular  case  pro- 
duces that  hierarchy  forest  by  forest. 

Mr.  Hefley.  So  utilization  of  a  wonderful  renewable  resource  is 
not  any  more  important  than  any  of  the  other  goals  that  you  have, 
and  maybe  you  shouldn't  be  in  the  Department  of  A^culture. 
Would  you  rather  be  somewhere  else,  Interior  or  Parks  or 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  kind  of  like  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
though  maybe  just  because  I  have  been  in  it  for  so  long. 

But  the  other  point,  I  really  think  it  was  Mr.  Pinchot  said,  he 
wanted  to  put  it  in  Agriculture.  He  also  said  that  there  were  a  lot 
of  scandals  in  Interior  about  that  time.  And  I  also  suspect  that  he 
just  thought  he  would  be  more  comfortable  there,  but  I  am  not 
sure — we  do  commodities.  We  have  done  a  lot  of  commodities.  We 
have  done  less  commodities.  That  comes  from  the  prescribed  proce- 
dures in  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  forest  by  forest  of 
what  the  hierarchy  would  be  depending  upon  the  capability  and 
the  processes  produced.  I  don't  think  we  belong  in — I  think  we  are 
a  production  agency.  It  is  a  continuous  discussion  about  how  much 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  production. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Mr.  Herger  mentioned  the  13  percent  figure,  and  I 
don't  think  I  have  heard  an  answer  to  that,  the  salvaging  of  13  per- 
cent which  did  seem  a  little  low.  Also  you  have  talked  a  good  deal 
about  the  way  your  hands  are  tied  because  of  various  other  laws 
and  regulations  and  this  kind  of  thing.  And  I  think  Mr.  Pombo 
made  an  excellent  point.  I  think  we  would  rather  not  hear  how 
your  hands  are  tied.  I  think  we  would  like  to  hear  how  you  would 
like  us  to  untie  your  hands  so  that  you  can  better  manage  the  for- 
ests. You  all,  and  like  you  say,  you  have  been  in  it  over  30  years, 
you  all  should  be  the  experts  in  this.  I  certainly  am  not,  even 
though  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  the  Colorado  forests.  But  you  are 
the  experts  and  you  ought  to  tell  us  what  laws  are  impeding  the 
logical,  reasonable  management  of  the  forests  so  that  we  can  deal 
with  that.  And  I  haven't  heard  that  here  this  morning.  I  haven't 
heard  it  from  you  much  at  all. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Let  me  respond  to  the  two  things.  The  13  percent 
question  I  did  address  in  the  fact  that  that  is  13  percent  of  the 
maximum  total  potential  salvageable  volume.  Even  in  small,  more 
isolated  cases  I  don't  think  we  have  ever  been  able  to  do  more  than 
50  percent,  even  when  we  were 

Mr.  Hefley.  Well,  then  that  would  be  26  percent. 

Mr.  Thomas.  That  would  be  about  26  percent.  So  basically  that 
is  the  capability  that  we  have  to  do  that  both  in  terms — we  have — 
salvage  has  to  proceed  at  a  very  rapid  rate  in  order  to  be  able  to 
cap  the  value.  It  depends  on  species.  Some  of  it  is  less  than  a  year. 
Southern  Pine  beetle,  we  have  to  be  on  that  within  months,  which 
we  are  proceeding  in  the  south  from  hurricane  damage  right  now. 
Others  can  last  longer,  so  it  is  different  by  species.  But  13  percent 
is  a  bit  low.  Probably  it  is  in  the  26  or  so  percent  range.  Plus  the 
fact  that  I  think  that  is  on  very  gross  data,  very  gross  data  of  what 
is  available.  I  think  if  you  went  back  to  the  slope  classes  and  the 
amount  of  roads  that  one  might  have  to  build,  et  cetera,  it  is  prob- 
ably in  reality  considerably  less  than  that. 
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The  second  question  was  coming  and  telling  you,  you  know,  let 
us  get  straight  how  the  government  works.  I  am  sure  you  folks 
know  that.  I  am  not  a  free  agent  to  come  and  tell  you  what  I  think. 
I  work  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  is  part  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. If  the  Administration  chooses  for  us  to  go  to  work  and 
come  forward  to  tell  you  what  we  consider  to  be  an  appropriate  ad- 
justments in  the  law,  we  will  of  course  do  that.  But  basically  that 
would  be  dealing  modifications  in  law  as  a  prerogative  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and  power  of  which  we  are  a  part.  And  that  is  just 
the  way  that  works.  And  it  was  true  when  you  had  the  previous 
Administration  and  it  will  be  true  in  the  next  one.  So  I  think  while 
we  are  talking  about  this  stuff  we  ought  to  be  really  realistic  of 
how  you  would  obtain  direct  import,  input  from  agency  personnel. 
No  matter  what  agency  they  are  in,  they  come  to  the  administra- 
tion in  power. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Well,  I  do  understand  how  it  works,  and  the  Chair- 
man and  I  sit  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  together  and  we 
are  constantly  having  difficulty  getting  the  generals  to  tell  us  what 
they  really  think,  I  mean,  to  getting  the  experts  to  tell  us  because 
of  the  chain  of  command.  And  it  just  frustrates  the  fool  out  of  us 
to  try  to  figure  out.  You  don't  want  us  just  coming  up  with  our 
grandiose  ideas  of  how  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  yet  we  can't  get 
from  the  experts  because  of  some  chain  of  command.  What  we 
would  like  to  see,  I  think,  is  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
coming  to  us  and  telling  us  what  they  think  ought  to  be  done  in 
our  forests  and  you  coming  to  us  and  telling  us  what  you  think 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  forest  and  we  put  on  the  striped  shirts  and 
the  whistles  and  we  referee  and  make  decisions  based  on  the  ex- 
perts that  we  hear.  But  if  somewhere  up  at  the  top  the  decision  is 
made  that  we  are  going  to  do  it  this  way,  then  we  can't  get  that 
kind  of  information. 

So  I  guess — if  you  will  indulge  me  just  a  moment,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  guess  I  would  ask  two  more  quick  questions.  Have  you  forwarded 
your  recommendations  to  the  Secretary,  and  can  we  expect  to  re- 
ceive any  of  these  recommendations  somewhere  down  the  line? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  think  Secretary  Glickman,  in  his  confirmation 
hearings,  said  the  Forest  Service  would  prepare  an  assessment  of 
the  interactions  of  major  laws  that  affect  us.  We  have  forwarded 
that  report  to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Hefley.  So  somewhere,  sometime  we  might  get  some  of 
those  recommendations? 

Mr.  Thomas.  We  were  requested  to  do  a  report  of  the  analysis 
of  the  conflicts  in  major  laws.  We  have  completed  that  analysis  and 
forwarded  it  to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Hefley.  So  if  we  have  a  President  that  is  an  environmental 
nut  and  wants  to  lock  up  everything,  then  we  are  not  going  to  get 
from  you  the  truth  of  what  really  ought  to  be  done.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  have  a  President  who  is  so  pro-industry  that  he  wants 
to  devastate  the  countryside,  we  are  still  not  going  to  get  what  is 
right  from  you  because  the  President  and  the  Administration  on 
down  says  no,  your  hands  are  tied,  you  can't  tell  the  Congress  the 
truth? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  don't  think  that  I  have  ever  in  my  life  not  told 
Congress  the  truth.  I  ha'^e  responded,  I  think,  fully  to  every  ques- 
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tion  asked.  Now  in  response  to  your  previous  question,  do  I  think 
we  have  got  a  problem,  I  think  we  have  got  a  problem.  Do  I  believe 
in  the  purposes  of  all  those  laws  that  have  been  put  forward?  I 
don't  think  anybody  around  this  table  would  disagree.  Part  of  it  is, 
though,  we  now  have  enough  experience,  and  a  lot  of  those  laws 
are  specific  and  some  of  them  are  very  general,  which  is  an  intent, 
two  different  kinds  of  laws.  One  of — most  of  those  laws  are  pretty 
loose  and  expected  the  processes  to  be  set  through  regulation  and 
then  defined  by  case  law.  We  now  have  enough  experience  with 
both  regulation  and  the  interaction  of  case  law  and  the  con- 
sequences thereof  to  begin  to  do  a  pretty  darn  good  analysis. 

There  was  an  attempt  at  one  time  in  the  past  called  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission.  I  believe  that  was  about  '79,  '80. 
Now  note  that  that  was  before  all  of  the  surge  in  environmental 
law  that  came  after  19 — what?  Came  after  that,  so  basically  the 
point  was  they  went  through  a  three-year  process.  They  thought 
things  were  kind  of  convoluted  and  mucked  up  at  that  time.  Con- 
gress never  did  anything  with  that  ever.  It  may  be  time  for  some 
kind  of  a  similar  effort.  I  would  hope  that  it  doesn't  need  to  take 
three  years,  but  I  think  that  my  personal  opinion  is  that  we  have 
enough  experience  now  and  we  certainly  have  the  talent  to  be  able 
to  sit  down  and  do  such  an  analysis. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Hansen.  The  gentleman  from  Arizona,  Mr.  Hayworth. 

Mr.  Hayworth.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you,  my  colleagues,  and. 
Chief  Thomas,  thank  you  for  coming  by  with  members  of  your  staff. 

Recently  the  southwestern  region  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  is- 
sued the  Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement,  FEIS,  for  the 
amendment  of  forest  plans.  This  document  was  prepared  to  allow 
the  Forest  Service  to  incorporate  the  Mexican  Spotted  Owl  Recov- 
ery Plan  and  the  management  guidelines  for  the  northern  goshawk 
into  the  forest  plans  into  the  region.  The  FEIS  contains  a  new  Al- 
ternative G  which  was  not  considered  by  the  earlier  drafts.  Chief. 
Furthermore,  the  FEIS  junks  the  other  alternatives,  which  have 
been  in  the  process  for  over  a  year,  and  gives  preference  to  the 
more  restrictive  Alternative  G,  which  I  don't  believe  stands  for  ei- 
ther good  or  great. 

According  to  the  FEIS,  Alternative  G  will  further  erode  the 
health  of  forests  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  On  page  10  of  the 
FEIS  which  discusses  the  various  alternative  effects  on  insect  and 
disease  risk,  fire  risk,  fuel  loading,  forest  structure  and  forage  pro- 
duction, the  report  states,  and  I  quote,  "Alternatives  D  and  G,  the 
risk  of  damage  to  suitable  habitat  is  expected  to  increase  over  time 
and  is  greater  than  the  risk  associated  in  Alternatives  A,  C  and  F." 

Chief,  in  addition  to  my  concerns  about  the  effect  of  the  FEIS  on 
forest  health,  the  preferred  Alternative  G  is  also  very  restrictive  in 
terms  of  how  much  timber  can  be  harvested,  and  I  believe  dev- 
astating to  economies  dependent  upon  timber  production. 

Finally,  the  FEIS  only  allows  a  30-day  comment  period  oi;i  this 
new  alternative.  Now  in  light  of  the  adverse  effects  of  this  FEIS 
on  forest  health  and  timber  communities,  do  you  think  it  reason- 
able for  the  Forest  Service  to  halt  the  implementation  of  the  FEIS 
until  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  can  complete  its  work  on  the 
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Mexican  Spotted  Owl  Recovery  Plan?  Is  that  reasonable?  Because 
I  think  it  would  allow  more  time  for  public  scrutiny  of  this  docu- 
ment and  prevent  the  Forest  Service  from  being  bogged  down  in 
appeals. 

In  other  words,  Chief,  it  is  my  belief  that  we  need  to  postpone 
this  because  the  alternative  that  has  been  accepted,  G,  has  never 
before  been  presented  or  discussed  and  inevitably  it  leads,  to  bor- 
row the  comment  almost  poetic  from  the  gentlelady  from  Idaho,  the 
paralysis  of  analysis  and  the  very  challenge  that  I  know  concerns 
you  about  the  inertia  that  tends  to  result  from  these  different  poli- 
cies. Is  it  reasonable  to  extend  this  time  past  the  30-day  comment 
period? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  don't  know,  but  I  will  find  out. 

Mr.  Hayworth.  Chief,  if  you  could  get  back  to  us  in  writing  to 
my  office  as  quickly  as  possible,  because  I  just  really  believe  we 
have  to  have  more  time  with  this.  And  I  would  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  will  do  exactly  as  you  ask. 

Mr.  Hayworth.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  would  respond  more  quickly,  except  I  need  to 
know 

Mr.  Hayworth.  No,  I  understand,  and  I  know  it  is  a  chsillenge. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  am  going  to  ask  Gray  Reynolds — there  is  some 
really  convoluting  factors  going  on  in  the  southwest  now  which 
may  be  indicative  of  where  we  are. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yeah,  I  think  convoluted  is  the  right  term.  One 
of  the  issues  that  we  deal  with  all  the  time  is  that  most  of  the  laws 
that  we  operate  under  are  process  laws.  They  imbed  in  them  a 
process  that  we  go  through  and  a  documentation  process  and  the 
opportunity  for  those  decisions  we  make,  then,  to  be  tested  in  court 
against  the  legislation  to  determine  whether  we  made  the  right  de- 
cision or  not.  This  has  been  one  of  the  real  challenges. 

NFMA,  when  it  was  passed  there  was  not  a  judicial  review  of 
that  when  the  regulations  were  finalized.  We  are  still  litigating  the 
questions  about  that,  which  leads  us  to  the  situation  with  the 
Mexican  spotted  owl. 

As  you  know,  we  were  faced  with  an  injunction  here  very  re- 
cently, and  I  gfuess  at  our  point  in  time  we  would  have  rather 
taken  it  on  through  the  court  system,  but  because  we  did  have  ev- 
erything shut  down  on  the  National  Forests  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  we  agreed  to  a  settlement  agreement  while  at  the  same 
time  we  are  working  with  this  conservation  plan  as  it  relates  to  the 
long-term  viability  of  the  Mexican  spotted  owl.  That  agreement  was 
developed  by  a  task  force  that  the  Forest  Service  named.  That  al- 
ternative that  you  just  referred  to  was  developed  as  part  of  the 
public  input  that  we  received  on  the  draft  that  came  out. 

We  can  extend  that  time  period,  I  believe,  and  that  is  a  decision 
that  we  will  certainly  look  at,  as  the  Chief  said.  But  the  bottom 
line  is  no  matter  what  decision  we  make  on  that,  we  will  still  have 
the  procedural  requirements,  the  appeal  processes  and  the  court 
tests.  And  that  is  the  difference  between  Mr.  Cooley's  comments 
about  Forest  Practices  Act  in  Washington,  which  is  an  end  result 
piece  of  legislation,  and  the  kinds  of  legislation  that  we  work 
under. 
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Mr.  Hayworth.  Well,  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  comments 
and  again  look  forward  to  the  chance  to  have  more  time  on  com- 
ment on  this.  And  people  of  goodwill  may  disagree  from  time  to 
time  as  to  the  underl3dng  philosophy,  but  I  just  believe  it  is  very 
important,  even  in  the  wake  of  the  input,  the  public  input,  with  Al- 
ternative G.  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  the  public  be  in- 
formed to  the  greatest  extent  possible  before  we  move  forward  in 
this  area.  And  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  gentlemen  in  the 
days  to  come  to  insure  that  happens.  And  I  think  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Mr,  Hansen,  could  I  make  one  point  here?  I 
think 

Mr.  Hansen.  Surely. 

Mr.  Thomas  [continuing],  is  one  I  should  have  made  earlier. 
When  you  use  the  words  analysis  by  paralysis — paralysis  by  analy- 
sis, they  roll  off  the  tongue  easily,  but  Mr.  Rejniolds  just  made — 
many  of  these  laws  are  procedural  in  nature.  We  usually  don't — 
well,  we  almost  never,  ever  lose  on  the  technical  aspects  of  the  ar- 
gument. Every  time  we  get  sued,  they  sue  us  in  a  blanket  fashion 
on  process.  And  if  you  missed  a  T  or  didn't  dot  an  I  or  you  made 
a  wrong  guess  about  whether  you  should  have  done  something  that 
you  didn't,  you  go  back  to  ground  zero  and  start  over.  Now  if  it  ap- 
pears that  we  are  extremely  meticulous  in  the  analysis,  it  is  be- 
cause we  have  learned  that  in  order  to  go  fast  you  must  go  me- 
thodically through  the  process,  because  if  you  drop  one  stitch  in  the 
process,  you  are  back  to  ground  zero  and  start  again.  And  we 
learned,  you  know,  that  old  adage  about  we  never  have — we  don't 
have  time  to — we  have  to  hurry,  so  we  hurried  and  then  we  found 
out  that  we  had  a  whole  lot  of  time  to  do  it  over.  After  we  have 
done  that  enough  times,  that  is  why  we  are  so  meticulous  about 
process. 

Mr.  Hayworth.  Chief,  I  appreciate  your  comments  and  I  share 
your  lament  of  the  situation  which  you  face  with  reference  to  proc- 
ess. In  my  experience,  however,  it  seems  to  me  that  those  who 
would  seek  to  completely  eliminate  any  t5rpe  of  economic  involve- 
ment in  terms  of  harvesting  the  forest  and  timber  management 
and  managing  the  forest  seem  reflexively  to  file  class  action  suits 
or  any  type  of — seek  any  t3rpe  of  injunctive  relief  on  any  matter  of 
process  at  any  rate.  So  while  I  am  very  sensitive  to  your  comments, 
I  have  my  own  lament  of  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  a  reflexive  action 
taken  in  so  many  of  these  cases  just  simply  to  spin  forth  with  any 
type  of  activity.  And  the  incredible  irony,  as  you  well  know,  is  that 
in  doing  so  those  forces  are  jeopardizing  the  very  assets  they  would 
presume  to  protect. 

And  again,  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you.  And  I  thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  indulgence.  And,  Chief  and  Mr.  Reynolds, 
thank  you  for  your  indulgence. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  comments. 
Chief  and  Mr.  Reynolds,  we  appreciate  what  you  have  had  to  say. 
I  have  a  couple  of  questions  and  then  I  understand  there  are  a  cou- 
ple more  questions  from  this  group,  and  then  if  we  could,  we  would 
like  you  to  stay  while  the  second  panel,  which  is  basically  Mr. 
Cooley  of  the  committee,  gives  his  recommendations  and  what  he 
found  with  his  task  force.  If  that  wouldn't  be  terribly  inconvenient, 
we  would  appreciate  it. 
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Chief,  it  troubled  me  just  a  wee  bit  when  Mr.  Hefley  was  asking 
you  questions  about  using  the  analysis  of  a  very  extreme  environ- 
mentalist president  or  developing  type  of  president  who  we  work 
for.  True,  you  are  part  of  the  Administration.  I  don't  argue  with 
that  one  bit,  and  true,  that  is  your  responsibility.  And  we  do  sit  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  together,  and  sometimes  we  are 
very  frustrated  when  generals  and  admirals  come  to  us  and  tell  us 
something  on  a  one-to-one  in  our  office,  and  then  before  the  com- 
mittee they  testify  180  degrees  differently  than  that.  Because  I  find 
that  somewhat  troubling,  knowing  how  they  salute  smartly  and  do 
what  they  are  told  to  do  even  if  they  don't  believe  it  in  their  heart. 
And  I  think  we  are  going  to  be  going  through  a  thing  like  that  in 
the  very  near,  near  future.  And  I  won't  get  into  that  issue. 

But  let  me  just  state  that  as  I  read  the  Constitution,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  this  group  to  pass  the  laws  and  the  Executive 
Branch  to  fulfill  the  laws.  And  true,  you  do — ^your  boss  is  the  man 
at  the  White  House  and  Mr.  Glickman,  and  I  realize  that  and  have 
great  respect  for  them.  Still  on  the  other  hand,  the  laws  do  come 
from  Congress  and,  of  course,  I  guess  that  is  where  the  bone  of  con- 
tention comes  in — what  do  you  obey.  And  I  am  free  to  admit  that 
we  would  be  foolish  if  the  laws  were  so  stringent  that  you  had  no 
wiggle  room  whatsoever;  then  we  don't  need  anybody.  And  we  need 
people  with  the  expertise  and  the  moxie  and  the  understanding  to 
fulfill  the  laws  as  the  intent  of  Congress.  The  thing  that  bothers 
most  of  us  in  Congress  is  regulations. 

When  I  used  to  be  Speaker  of  the  House  in  the  State  of  Utah, 
I  was  sued  almost  daily.  And  why  was  I  sued?  Because  if  you  didn't 
have  a  case,  you  sued  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate.  I  didn't  know  what  those  laws  were.  Somebody 
passed  a  law,  all  of  a  sudden  I  have  got  to  go  to  the  Supreme  Court 
so  I  have  these  batteries  of  attorneys  going  over  there  with  me  to 
answer  these  questions.  To  get  around  that,  we  did  legislative  in- 
tent by  the  page,  paragraph  3(b)  means  the  following,  it  is  the  in- 
tent of  the  State  of  Utah,  the  legislature  to  say  the  following. 

Around  here  we  call  that  report  language,  and  it  is  kind  of  a  fine 
line  of  how  much  do  you  want  to  get  into  in  this  thing,  how  much 
do  you  want  to  push  the  BLM,  the  Forest  Service,  the  Park  Service 
and  others  into  responding  to  these  things.  So  we  have  got  to  give 
you  some  wiggle  room,  but  I  hope  the  intent  of  Congress  is  clear 
in  your  mind,  of  what  I  really  feel  is  the  intent  of  the  people,  be- 
cause we  are  elected  to  follow  the  policy.  I  think  we  agree  on  that, 
don't  we? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hansen.  With  that  in  mind,  the  proposed  forest  planning 
rule  and  the  draft  RPA  program  appear  to  me,  I  could  be  wrong, 
but  they  appear  to  me  to  significantly  change  your  agency's  mission 
to  protection  or  custodial  management  instead  of  striving  for  a 
multiple  use  and  high  level  of  sustained  yield  and  continuing  active 
management  for  timber,  water,  recreation  and  other  resources.  Am 
I  wrong? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  think  so,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Do  you  feel  you  haven't  made  a  change  in  the  origi- 
nal intent  of  the  Forest  Service? 

Mr.  Thomas.  What  do  you  mean  original  intent? 
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Mr.  Hansen.  Well,  the  way  I  think  it  has  been  done  in  the  past, 
let  us  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Thomas.  How  far  past?  The  point  being  is 

Mr.  Hansen.  Prior 

Mr.  Thomas  [continuing],  our  mission  changes.  Now  you  think  it 
is  fairly  clear  from  the  Organic  Act  and  the  National  Forest  Man- 
agement Act,  but  all  of  those  acts  interact.  Our  mission  changes 
every  time  we  get  a  new  law  and  every  time  we  get  a  new  court 
case  that  changes  what  we  thought  about  the  interaction.  So  this 
is  a  constantly  evolving  process. 

Mr.  Vento.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  Hansen.  Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  Vento.  On  the  same  issue,  does  it  change  every  time  you 
get — when  you  get  new  information  in  terms  of  your  professional 
responsibilities.  Chief? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Well,  that  is  also  true  that,  for  example,  we  are 
under  law  and  regulation  required  to  change  a  forest  plan  and  go 
back  and  do  it  over  once  we  have  significant  new  information  that 
indicates  to  us  that  what  we  had  done  before  needs  to  be  reexam- 
ined. 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  appreciate  your  answer  and  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion, and  you  folks  are  speaking  in  specifics  and  I  am  in  general- 
ities. I  am  trying  to  say  in  generalities  I  see  a  change  coming 
about,  not  specifically  because  of  case  law  or  law  here,  but  a 
change  in  the  Forest  Service,  pushing  it  more  to  another  direction. 
I  am  just  merely  asking  the  question  as  I  see  it  coming  that  way. 
I  am  free  to  admit  a  law  will  come  down  or  a  court  will  rule;  you 
are  subject  to  that  just  as  we  are.  The  only  difference  is  that  we 
are  the  triangle.  We  are  the  part  you  can  bring  it  back  up  to  and 
change  the  law.  And  which  we  intend  to  do  if  we  feel  it  is  not  the 
intent  of  the  policy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

But  I  wish  you  would  give  that  one  some  thought  if  you  would, 
Chief. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Well,  I  would  love  to  solve  it,  but  the  reason  I  did 
not — the  question — I  didn't  mean  it  to  be  impertinent  nor  facetious 
when  I  said  how  far  back.  If  you  look  at  the  mid-'80's  and  late  '80's, 
we  were  looking  at  11  to  12  billion  board  foot  cut.  If  you  look  back 
at  1940,  it  was  much,  much  less  than  that.  If  you  look  at  1950,  it 
was  much  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Let  me  put  it— if  I  may,  Chief 

Mr.  Thomas.  The  point  being  is  it  has  been  all  over  the  place. 

Mr.  Hansen.  And  keeping  in  my  generalities,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  intent  of  the  Forest  Service  through  most  of  my  life  has  been 
multiple  use  of  the  ground.  I  don't  want  to  have  the  subcommittee 
say  it  is  basically  timber  or  it  is  basically  recreation,  but  multiple 
use  of  the  ground  has  been  a  very  successful  tool  for  use  of  the  pub- 
lic ground  through  the  years,  and  I  think  it  has  been  extremely 
successful  and  worked  very  well  for  America.  I  kind  of  get  the  idea 
that  it  is  switching  now  to  protecting  ecosystems  more  than  it  is 
multiple  use  of  the  ground,  sir. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir.  Thank  you,  I  finally  got  focused.  My  fault. 
If  you  look  at  the  Organic  Act,  1897,  purpose,  protect  the  forest, 
produce  clean  water  and  a  flow  of  timber.  The  words  now,  protect 
ecosystems,  restore  damaged  ecosystems,  provide  a  flow  of  goods 
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and  services  from  those  systems.  Those  are  exactly  the  same  pur- 
poses of  the  Organic  Act  in  1997  language  instead  of  1897  lan- 
guage. How  can  one  possibly  look  at  sustained  forestry  and  sus- 
tained yield  without  protection  of  the  underlying  ecosystem.  That 
is  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs.  That  is  the  evolution  and 
science  and  understanding  and  nobody  can  turn  that  back.  It  is  like 
standing  there  and  yelling  at  the  tide  to  go  out.  That  is  the  process 
of  the  evolution  of  science  and  of  underlying  understanding  of  natu- 
ral resources  that  is  essentially  driving  across  the  Earth. 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  don't  disagree  with  you  on  your  statement  except 
to  say  that  a  lot  of  people  are  of  the  opinion  that  that  has  become 
the  overriding  issue  and  possibly  gone  to  an  extreme  position  from 
what  it  necessarily  should  be.  I  don't  know  if  that  is  true  or  not 
and  a  very  debatable  point,  I  am  sure.  I  remember  years  ago  ask- 
ing Max  Peterson  to  define  an  ecosystem  and  it  is  kind  of  like 
beauty.  It  is  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  as  I  played  this  game  with 
people  from  Land  Management  for  15  years  now.  Do  you  want  to 
give  a  shot  at  that? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Would  I  dare  disagree  with  Max  Peterson?  Not  if 
he  is  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Hansen.  He  is  not  here. 

Mr.  Thomas.  OK.  No,  ecosystems  is  merely  a  statement  of  the 
function,  species,  functions,  operations  that  go — sustain  life  system. 
It  is  a  matter  of  the  diversity  of  the  animals,  plants,  organisms, 
microorganisms,  the  soils,  the  interaction  of  the  climate  and  cer- 
tainly the  effect  and  the  desires  of  people  for  production  from  those 
systems.  It  is  like  sajdng  how  do  you  define  a  factory. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Then  all  of  the  Forest  Service  is  one  ecosystem,  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Then  you  have- 


Mr.  Thomas.  The  whole  Earth  is  an  ecosystem. 

Mr.  Hansen.  From  sea  to  sea  would  be  an  ecosystem,  then. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Again? 

Mr.  Hansen.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  would  be  an  eco- 
system under  your  definition. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Well,  the  Earth  is  an  ecosystem,  but  it  divides — it 
is  a  concept  that  always  requires  context.  You  have  to  take  the  con- 
cept and  put  it  into  the  spacial  and  temporal  context.  That  is  not 
difficult.  One  does  that  by  both  ecological  impact,  economic  param- 
eters, timber  flow  zones,  watersheds.  There  is  a  number  of  ways 
that  can  be  done  to  make  quite  a  developed  body  of  knowledge  on 
this. 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  don't  mean  to  be  argumentative,  and  please  don't 
take  it  that  way,  but  I  look  at  this  idea  of  ecosystem.  I  have  had 
people  say  the  Yellowstone  ecosystem  is  from  Canada  to  Mexico. 
Other  people  put  it  from  Montana  down  to  Idaho  or  somewhere, 
but  I  have  never  really  had  that  defined.  All  I  am  saying  is  I  think 
somewhat  the  overriding  factor  has  been  protection  of  the  eco- 
system so  much  to  the  point  that  we  have  overwritten  some  of 
these  other  things  that  many  of  us  feel  are  important  multiple-use 
concepts. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Well,  I  don't — I  would  disagree  with  that.  For  the 
other  one  to  step  back  it  has  to  be — you  can  define  an  ecosystem 
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but  you  have  to  define  it.  All  you  have  got  to  do  is  put  it  into  its 
context.  That  is  not  too  strange.  We  put  everything  in  human  na- 
ture into  context. 

Mr.  Hansen.  But  within  an  ecosystem  we  do  multiple  use,  don't 
we? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Hansen.  So  you  say  the  basic  premise  is  an  ecosystem  but 
within  that  system  we  can  do  multiple-use  concepts,  would  that  be 
correct? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Absolutely.  If  that  system,  the  purpose  is  to  protect 
the  underl5dng  system,  restore  damaged  systems  and  provide  a 
flow  of  goods  and  services  to  people  within  that  capability.  To  do 
otherwise  is  to  drive  systems  beyond  their  point  of  sustainability. 

Mr.  Hansen.  All  right,  thank  you.  I  didn't  mean  to  get  into  a  se- 
mantic game  with  you,  and  I  didn't  mean  to 

Mr.  Thomas.  Well,  it  is 

Mr.  Hansen.  But  I  would  like  to  pursue  some  of  these  issues  a 
little  further  if  I  could. 

Mr.  Thomas.  It  would  be  my  pleasure. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Anybody  on  the  committee  have  any  further  ques- 
tions for  the  Chief  here? 

Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Vento.  I  would  just — I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  discussion 
with  the  Chairman,  because  I  think  it  points  up  where  the  mis- 
understandings can  arise.  If  you  will  look  at  the  flash  points  in 
terms  of  court  cases  or  in  fact  professional  decisionmaking,  it  is  a 
dynamic  process  in  terms  of  integrating  the  information. 

I  think  one  of  the  factors  that  underlies  this  in  terms  of  the  pub- 
lic we  represent  for  our  work  is  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  infor- 
mation, in  knowledge  and  understanding  about  what  constitutes 
good  forest  management  is  changing.  It  is  changing  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  today  than  in  the  past.  I  mean,  this  gets  back  to  exactly  some 
of  the  questions  and  comments  that  my  colleague  and  friend,  Mr. 
Hefley  from  Colorado,  was  commenting  about  within  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  direction  that  they  take  from  the  Administration. 

I  think  most  of  us  look  at  the  land  management  agencies  as  hav- 
ing a  professional  core  of  individuals,  of  scientists  and  social  sci- 
entists, and  economists  that  are  very  objective,  and  they  represent 
to  me  a  sort  of  a  reservoir  of  stewards  that  are  somewhat  insulated 
by  law  and  by  culture  from  the  variations  and  changes  that  might 
occur  politically.  So  we  look  at  it  as  a  stabilizing  impact  in  terms 
of  how  the  forests  are  managed,  so  you  don't  have  the  extreme  en- 
vironmental or  the  extreme  exploitation. 

But  the  fact  that  you  have  got  this  information  changing  so  rap- 
idly gives  the  impression  sometime  that  if  you  made  a  decision  in 
1990  on  318,  and  I  was  involved  in  that,  and  it  was  basically  the 
wrong  decision.  We  made  a  lot  of  bad  decisions  in  the  '80's  in  terms 
of  numbers,  in  terms  of  mandating  cuts  and  in  other  things,  trying 
to  facilitate  and  respond  to  the  needs  of  timber  harvest  and  so 
forth  in  Region  5.  We  have  done  that  repeatedly  in  southeast  Alas- 
ka and  other  places. 

In  any  case,  we  make  those  decisions  and  the  information  data 
comes  back  and  indicates  that  we  have  got  other  types  of  problems 
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that  result  from  that  because  it  doesn't  jive  with  the  forests'  need 
to  be  managed  under  the  mandate  professionally,  scientifically. 
And  of  course  we  get  in  debates.  That  doesn't  mean  that  the 
science  is  free  of  politics.  I  mean,  obviously  there  is  an  element  of 
that  in  there. 

I  would  just  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that — so  I  think  the  discussion 
that  the  Chief — and  he  is  presented  with  a  problem,  because  when 
you  have  these  changes,  people  then  assume  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice is  not  operating  in  good  faith,  then  the  laws  are  not  being  exe- 
cuted. 

One  of  the  examples  that  creep  in,  of  course,  we  in  this  area,  in 
this  committee  and  the  other  committees  that  deal  with  land  use, 
are  much  more  involved  in  the  details.  That  is  why  we  have  200 
bills  or  300  bills  every  session  that  come  before  this  committee,  be- 
cause we  insist  on  being  much  more  involved  in  all  of  these  details, 
unfortunately.  And  so  I  don't  know  how  much  more  we  can  get  in- 
volved or  we  are  going  to  have  every  scientific  study  that  is  done 
come  here  and  then  stamp  it  or  disapprove  it  in  terms  of  the  Forest 
Service. 

I  think  the  thing  is,  obviously  we  know  every  Administration 
wants  more  flexibility  and  more  money.  It  is  a  given.  And  we  are 
trying  to  reserve  or  take  the  judgments  and  limit  them.  That  is 
what  we  do  all  the  time,  on  ESA,  on  any  of  the  laws  that  we  deal 
with.  But,  you  know,  this  is  beyond  our  ability.  As  much  talent  as 
my  colleagues  have,  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  we  do  not  have 
enough  talent  or  time,  I  mean  enough  talent  to  make  one  decision 
but  to  make  these  hundreds  of  decisions,  no.  And  so  we  have  to, 
within  guidelines,  have  flexibility. 

And  I  would  say  the  best  way  of  doing  that  is  having  able  stew- 
ards, professional  stewards,  non-political  stewards,  folks  like  Jack 
Ward  Thomas  and  folks  like  the  directors  and  others  that  head 
these  land  management  agencies. 

Now  one  of  the  problems  that  comes  up  as  we  try  to  write  legis- 
lation, sometimes  we  do  the  wrong  thing.  And  that  brings  me  back 
to  a  court  case  that  was  submitted.  I  want  to  ask  the  Chief  about 
this  court  case,  the  Northwest  Forest  Research  Council  versus 
Glickman.  This  is  a  timber  industry  citing  the  salvage  rider,  trying 
to  force  the  government  to  release  every  timber  sale  ever  offered 
in  Washington  or  Oregon  under  the  original  advertised  terms. 
These  go  back  to  1891.  And  under  the  court  order.  Chief,  you  are 
ordered  to  submit  all  of  those  sales  at  their  original  prices  and 
under  their  original  terms.  Have  you  done  that,  and  what  do  you 
think  about  this  particular  problem? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  don't  know  where  my  lawyers  are  at  the  moment. 
Obviously  we  disagree  with  that  point  and  as  near  as  I  can  tell 
from  reading  the  newspapers,  the  timber  industry  also  disagrees 
with  that.  I  think  they  have  no — I  don't  think  that  their  suits  are 
pressing,  that  at  least  from  what  I  read  in  the  papers.  But  I  don't 
want  to  get  into 

Mr.  Vento.  ok,  well,  we  have  got  another  suit  that  is  going  on. 
You  are  probably  better  off  not  talking  about  anything  that  is 
under  court  consideration,  but  I  think  I  disagree,  obviously,  with 
the  318  reopening  and  I  disagree  with  much  that  is  done  with  re- 
gards to  salvage.  This  is  a  nationwide  law.  It  isn't  just  Region  4 
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or  5.  This  hearing  is  on  forest  health.  I  think  that  in  the  context 
of  dealing  with  salvage,  if  we  are  dealing  with  the  other  aspects  of 
forest  health,  I  think  that  would  in  itself  serve  as  the  proper  type 
of  discipline.  It  would  help  us  a  lot  in  terms  of  where  we  are  going. 
I  would  just  like  to  see  the  commitment  there  in  terms  of  all  of  the 
forest  health  and  salvage  being  one  aspect  of  it. 

But,  Chief,  I  appreciate  your  work.  We  hope  that  you  have  the 
independence  and  the  good  judgment  to  continue  and  that  those  in 
the  Forest  Service  and  land  management  agencies  can  provide  that 
stewardship  and  provide  that  insulation  and  objectivity  which  is 
necessary  to  preserve  our  nation's  forests  and  our  natural  resource 
legacy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you.  We  have  got  two  more  panels  and  we 
are  going  to  run  out  of  time  on  this  room,  but  we  will  turn  to  Mr. 
Doolittle  and  Mrs.  Chenoweth  for  a  question  and  then  we  will  turn 
to  Mr.  Cooley  for  the  second  panel  and  then  we  will  go  to  the  third 
panel.  Mr.  Doolittle. 

Mr.  Doolittle.  Chief,  just  to  clarify  what  you  were  saying  about 
the  50  percent,  I  think  you  said  that  at  no  time  in  history  have  we 
ever  gotten  more  than  50  percent  of  the  total  salvageable  timber. 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  think  that  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Doolittle.  Just  to  clarify  that,  I  guess  salvageable  timber, 
when  it  loses  its  value,  is  no  longer  deemed  salvageable,  right?  It 
then  becomes  something  else;  maybe  it  is  a  hazard  to  the  forest 
health,  but  the  economic  value  is  gone  after  a  certain  point  of  time, 
right?  Isn't  it  about  a  year  or  two  at  most? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Well,  no,  in  some  cases  it  can  be  quite  a  bit  longer 
than  that.  It  depends  on  species,  but  sometimes  as  short  as  a  year, 
sometimes  four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  Doolittle.  You  have  alluded  to  an  internal  study  that  has 
been  prepared  explaining  the  conflicting  network  of  laws  that  you 
operate  under.  To  the  extent  that  these  laws  produce  delays,  you 
are  going  to  reduce  the  amount  of  timber  that  can  be  salvaged.  Is 
that  true?  To  the  extent  that  the  network  of  laws  we  have  forces 
additional  delays  in  harvesting  the  timber,  you  will  render  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  that  timber  non-economic.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Thomas.  As  a  general  statement,  every  day  or  week  or 
month  lost  has  deterioration  involved.  I  would  make  the  point, 
however,  that  the  processes  that  we  do  follow  have  been  almost  cut 
in  half  over  the  last  period  of  time.  We  have  no  backlog  on  con- 
sultation at  the  moment,  but  any  delay  there  is  deterioration. 

Mr.  Doolittle.  And  when  that  delay  occurs,  this  gets  into  some 
of  the  considerations  of  what  a  below-cost  timber  sale  is,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Thomas.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Doolittle.  Because  if  an  environmental  group  opposed  to 
the  salvage  operation  can  file  their  postcard  appeal  or  whatever 
and  delay  this,  then  the  harvest  of  that  timber  becomes  non-eco- 
nomic. You  have  what  would  have  been  an  economic  timber  sale, 
become  a  below-cost  timber  sale.  Isn't  that  the  way  that  can  work? 

Mr.  Thomas.  It  could  work  that  way,  yes. 

Mr.  Doolittle.  OK. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Any  time  we  have  a  delay,  there  is  a  deterioration 
in  value. 
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Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Let  me  just  shift  focus  for  a  minute.  I  have  read 
what  the  annual  increase  in  millions  of  board  feet  of  timber  is  in 
this  country  in  our  forests.  I  am  sorry  I  don't  remember  what  that 
figure  is.  Would  you  speculate  as  to  what  that  is?  Do  you  recall 
what  it  is? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Roughly  the  figure  is  about  20  billion  board  feet 
of  volume  on  the  national  forests.  That  is  gross  per  year. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Twenty  billion  board  feet  per  year.  Mr.  Pombo 
has  an  analysis  that  says  23  billion,  but  all  right.  And  what  is  our 
annual  nationwide  timber  harvest  in  terms  of  board  feet?  Here  it 
says  it  is  5  billion.  Is  that  what  your  figures  would  suggest? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Approximately. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  I  have  also  read  that  our  forests  today  have  the 
most  overcrowded  stands  of  timber  they  have  ever  had  in  history, 
or  certainly  in  this  century.  Do  you  accept  that  that  is  indeed  the 
case? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  don't  know  about  that.  We  have  a  lot  of  forests 
that  certainly  require  thinning,  should  be  thinned. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  My  concern  is  this,  with  an  annual — if  we  use 
your  figures  of  20  billion  increase  of  amounts  of  timber  each  year 
and  we  are  only  harvesting  one-fourth  of  that  each  year,  aren't  we 
going  to  reach  an  incredible  overload  in  a  very  short  period  of  time? 
I  mean,  we  are  going  to  be  overwhelmed,  aren't  we?  If  in  one  year 
we  have  a  net  increase  of  15  billion  board  feet,  and  the  next  year 
it  is  30  billion  or  35  billion,  what  do  you  see  as  the  end  result  in 
five  or  ten  years  of  this? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Let  me — they  have  just  given  me  the  information 
that  we  are  going  to  submit  as  part  of  our  forest  health.  Let  me 
just  give  you  those  figures  so  that  we  are  straight  here.  Net  annual 
tree  growth  on  timber  lands  in  the  United  States,  that  is  every- 
thing. In  1920  it  was  estimated  to  be  about  6  billion  cubic  feet.  In 
1952  it  was  13.9  billion  cubic  feet.  In  1986  it  was  22.1  billion  cubic 
feet  and  in  1991  it  had  dropped  back  down  to  21.6  billion  cubic 
feet.  Now  the  annual  tree  mortality  on  timberland  in  the  United 
States,  1952  it  was  3.9  billion  cubic  feet.  In  1986  it  was  4.4  billion 
cubic  feet,  and  in  1991  it  was  5.5  billion  cubic  feet.  This  is — ^the  re- 
port is — ^America's  Forest  Health,  1994  Health  Update,  April  1994. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Will  you  submit  that  to  us  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  We  will  provide  a  copy  of  that  for  you. 

Mr.  Doolittle.  I  would  appreciate  that.  Who  prepared  that,  Mr. 
Reynolds? 

Mr.  Thomas.  We  did,  the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  Doolittle.  The  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Doolittle.  Am  I  missing  something?  Isn't  this  a  crisis  that 
we  are  witnessing  here  where  we  have  net  increases  totalling  bil- 
lions of  board  feet  of  timber  each  year?  We  know  that  causes  forest 
fires  and  it  causes  a  problem  for  the  quality  of  the  forest,  doesn't 
it.  Didn't  John  Muir,  when  he  took  his  famous  walk  see  a  managed 
forest — managed  by  Indians — that  he  described  as  having  open 
areas  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  am  trying  to  respond,  but  what  is  the 
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Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Well,  the  question  is,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
when  we  are  having  a  net  increase  of  like  15  to  20  billion  board 
feet  of  timber  each  year  over  what  we  are  harvesting? 

Mr.  Thomas.  We  are  going  to  cut  some  of  it.  Some  of  it  is  going 
to  bum.  Some  of  it  is  going  to  blow  down.  We  are  going  to  salvage 
some  of  it  and  some  of  it  is  just  going  to  do  what  it  does.  Now  some 
of  this  also  is  a  return  of  a  lot  of  land.  I  don't  know  how  much. 
I  think  we  could  get  the  figures.  But  there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  American  landscape  that  is  returning  to  forest  cover 
over  that  period  of  time  that  was  essentially  forest  cover,  particu- 
larly in  the  eastern  United  States.  Interestingly  enough,  we  have 
some  argument  about  some  old  growth  forest  in  the  South  that 
have  got  old  cotton  furrows  in  them,  but  a  lot  of  that  is  return  of 
the  eastern  United  States  from  old  farm  land  to  forest.  I  don't 
know  how  much.  But  essentially  the  growth  is  exceeding — growth 
exceeds  mortality  by  that  amount.  It  is  like  I  said,  you  lose  some. 

Now  keep  in  mind  that  some  of  the  biggest,  most  devastating 
fires  that  we  have  ever  had  in  American  history  were  back  in  the 
Tillimook  bum  area  in  the  '30's,  the  1910  bums  in  Idaho.  Big  forest 
fires,  big,  catastrophic  forest  fires  are  not  something  new,  but  basi- 
cally we  are  setting  on  top  of  an  increasingly  dangerous  situation. 
That  is  particularly  dangerous  in  the  urban  forest  interface  where 
we  are  allowing  people  to  build  homes  more  and  more  and  more 
into  that  interface. 

And  I  would  love  to  have  a  hearing  someday  on  what  is  going 
to  be  the  government's  policy  on  being  the  firefighting  mechanism 
for  that  urban  forest  interface.  As  we  are  phasing  down  on  your  ca- 
pabilities, we  are  setting  on  top  of  a  potentially  very  explosive  situ- 
ation in  that  regard.  And  we  do  really  need  some  policy  direction 
on  how  we  would  proceed  in  that  interface. 

Mr.  Hansen.  We  are  running — the  gentleman 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  All  right,  last  question.  Dr.  Thomas,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  having  massive  increases  in  board  feet  of  tim- 
ber over  what  is  being  harvested,  shouldn't  it  be  the  policy  of  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Administration  to  seek  to  increase,  rather 
than  to  maintain  or  decrease,  the  amounts  of  timber  being  har- 
vested? 

Mr.  Thomas.  We  are  increasing  the  amount  of  timber.  This  needs 
to  be  a  national  question.  Are  you  talking  about  now  just  the  Na- 
tional Forest  lands  or  inclusion  of  private  lands  as  well? 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  No,  I  am  talking  about  the  National  Forest  land 
that  you  have  stewardship  over.  I  gather  we  are  already  increasing 
the  cut  on  private  lands,  because  they  can't  cut  the  trees  out  of  the 
public  lands  to  a  large  extent  anymore. 

Mr.  Thomas.  And  making  all-time  record  profits  in  the  process. 
So  there  are  winners  and  losers  in  these  things. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  My  district  happens  to  be  a  district 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  think 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE  [continuing],  of  losers,  and  my  state  happens  to 
be  a  state  of  losers,  so  it  is  rather  frustrating  as  I  watch  what  is 
happening  when  we  could  change  this  policy,  and  when  changing 
the  policymsikes  sense  economically.  But  it  also  makes  sense  from 
the  standpoint  of  forest  health  and  fire  prevention  and  still  we  are 
getting  from  the  Administration  all  of  the  foot  dragging  that  we 
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possibly  can,  jumping  through  all  these  bureaucratic  hoops.  There 
are  statements  coming  back  in  Region  5  that  we  are  going  to  har- 
vest less  salvage  timber  next  year  than  we  are  this  year,  despite 
the  crisis  that  we  have.  This  is  very  frustrating,  and  I  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  we  have  a  new  Administration  that  Congress  can 
work  with  to  change  the  policies. 

You  have  sort  of  admitted  that  things  could  be  improved,  and  I 
don't  mean  to  place  you  in  a  difficult  position.  But  I,  as  a 
policymakerand  a  law  maker,  think  what  is  going  on  is  ludicrous. 
We  sit  around  here  and  talk  about  the  value  of  ecosystems  and  yet 
we  promote  policies  that  are  going  to  destroy  these  ecosystems  be- 
cause of  the  forest  fires  that  will  surely  occur  as  a  result  of  the 
shortsighted  policies  that  are  being  carried  out  in  the  name  of  pro- 
tecting the  environment. 

Mr.  Hansen.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired.  The 
gentlelady  from  Idaho. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  still  at  a  loss, 
Chief  Thomas,  as  to  where  the  Congress  authorized  you  to  manage 
for  ecosystems.  In  which  body  of  law? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  think  it  merely  is  a  matter  of  language.  It  is  a 
continuation  of  the  evolution  of  the  directions  under  the  Organic 
Act  and  it  is  merely  an  evolution  in  technique  and  science.  If  you 
choose  to  prohibit  us  to  manage  for  ecosystems,  we  would  end  up 
managing  for  ecosystems  anyway  under  some  other  word.  We  can't 
avoid  it.  It  is  the  underlying  process  that  drives  the  productive  en- 
gine of  any  natural  system. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  With  all  due  respect.  Chief,  I  think  that  the 
FRPA  clearly  lays  out  that  you  manage  within  forests.  That  is  why 
we  have  forest  plans.  Each  forest  was  to  come  up  with  its  own  plan 
and  it  is  ludicrous,  to  quote  Mr.  Doolittle,  to  believe  that  when  it 
is  commonly  understood  and  even  the  national  news  is  opening 
their  news  programs  with  the  fact  that  a  species  goes  out  of  exist- 
ence every  20  seconds,  conversely  one  must  come  into  existence 
every  20  seconds. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Not  true,  but  go  ahead. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Well,  you  take  that  up  with  Peter  Jennings, 
then.  But  in  any  case,  as  I  review  even  the  Endangered  Species 
Act,  this  act  was  instructive  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  And  I  misquoted  a  cite  to  you  yesterday. 
The  section  that  I  was  referring  to  that  exempts  you  or  that  clearly 
mandates  that  you  move  ahead  with  the  laws  that  Congress  laid 
forth,  especially  FRPA,  is  in  Section  11(h)  entitled  Coordination 
With  Other  Laws.  Your  agency  continues  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
Congress  laid  out  the  fact  that  nothing,  no  proceeding  or  deter- 
mination under  this  chapter  shall  preclude  any  proceeding  or  be 
considered  determinative  of  any  issue  of  fact  or  law  in  any  proceed- 
ing under  any  act  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
You  continue  to  ignore  that. 

Furthermore,  there  has  been  much  discussion  here  about  what 
your  goals  should  be  and,  you  know.  Congress  laid  out  what  your 
goals  should  be  very  clearly  in  FRPA.  It  is  under  Section  8  entitled 
Statement  of  Policy.  You  might  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Con- 
gress said  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  the  forests  and 
range  lands  shall  be  managed  to  maximize  their  net  social  and  eco- 
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nomic  contributions  to  the  nation's  well-being.  Now  that  is  not  un- 
like the  Washington's  Forest  Management  Act.  You  are  to  manage 
for  social  and  economic  contributions. 

Furthermore,  the  basic  policy  says,  and  we  have  had  much  dis- 
cussion about  the  percentage  of  timber  that  you  are  bringing  out 
of  the  forest,  this  basic  policy  says  as  laid  forth  by  the  Congress, 
and  that  is  who  is  instructive  to  you.  In  order  to  achieve  this  goal 
it  is  recognized  that  in  the  major  timber  growing  regions  most  of 
the  commercial  timber  lands  will  have  to  be  brought  to  and  main- 
tained where  possible  at  90  percent  of  their  potential  level  of 
growth.  Ninety  percent,  that  is  what  the  Congress  told  you  to 
maintain,  90  percent.  Ninety  percent  of  21  billion  board  feet  is  a 
lot  of  board  feet  per  year. 

Now,  you  know,  what  we  are  dealing  with  here  is  an  attitude  in 
your  agency  that  we  can  pass  laws  till  hell  freezes  over  and  you 
will  do  what  you  darn  well  please.  And  we  are  frustrated  beyond 
belief  Something  is  going  to  have  to  happen  to  mandate  the  Forest 
Service  and  other  agencies  to  follow  the  simple  reading  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Well,  I  would  respond  to  that  by  saying  written  on 
my  wall  is  tell  the  truth  and  obey  the  law,  all  of  the  laws,  and  that 
is  what  we  strive  to  do.  And  if  we  are  wrong,  perhaps  you  need  to 
clarify  it.  But  I  deal  with  the  courts.  I  deal  with  lawyers.  I  deal 
with  other  agencies.  We  obey  the  law,  all  of  the  laws.  And  there 
is  a  lot  of  them,  each  one  of  them  which  has  very  direct  mandates 
in  it  about  what  shall  be  done.  And  we  do  the  best  we  can  under 
those  circumstances.  But  I  understand  the  points  you  are  reading 
to  me,  and  believe  me,  I  have  read  them.  I  studied  them  years  ago. 
I  read  them  all  the  time  now,  but  there  are  other  laws  that  say 
other  things  all  at  the  same  time.  And  we  have  to  obey  them  all. 
Evidently  the  courts  think  we  need  to,  because  they  shut  us  down 
when  we  don't  and  then  we  don't  do  any  cutting  at  all.  And  we  are 
trying  desperately  not  to  have  that  happen. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Mr.  Chairman,  Chief  Thomas,  your  policies 
and  your  goals  should  still  be  maintained  at  the  level  the  Congress 
has  laid  out  for  you.  If  there  is  something  else  that  is  instructive 
like  a  Supreme  Court  decision,  I  would  be  happy  in  further  hear- 
ings or  to  meet  with  you  personally,  but  I  have  given  you  cites  that 
has  said  you  must  carry  out  your  laws  even  under  the  Endangered 
Species  Act. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Well,  let  me  ask- 


Mrs.  Chenoweth.  And  I  am  being  specific 

Mr.  Thomas.  Maybe  I  need  some  clarification. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  And  you  are  not  being  specific  with  me. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  am  going  to  be  very  specific  right  now.  We  shut 
down  the  whole  pacific  northwest  for  inability  to  comply  with  the 
Endangered  Species  Act.  Judge  Dwyer  in  the  Ninth  Circuit  said 
stop  and  don't  move  until  you  come  into  compliance  with  that.  One 
of  the  questions  under  the  law,  under  that  lawsuit  was  is  eco- 
system management  legal.  Quote  Judge  Dwyer,  "it  is  not  only  legal, 
it  is  mandatory.  There  is  simply  no  other  way  to  obey  the  myriad 
laws  that  come  to  bear  on  the  subject." 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Thomas,  this  is  one 
reason  why  I  am  joining  with  Frank  Riggs  in  putting  forth  legisla- 
tion that  will  limit  the  terms  of  Federal  judges,  because  they  don't 
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read  the  law  and  they  lose  touch  with  what  we  have  mandated,  the 
Congress  in  previous  years  have  mandated  that  you  do.  These  laws 
are  instructive  to  you  and  this  was  a  Ninth  Circuit  Court  decision 
and  there  are  other  decisions  in  the  higher  courts  and  there  is  this 
law  that  maybe  in  that  forest  you  would  have  to  go  back  and  re- 
view that  with  the  Judge  or  appeal  it.  But  you  chose  not  to  appeal 
it  and  these  friendly  lawsuits  are  what  are  shutting  us  down. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  didn't  get  to  vote,  but  I  am  the  one  that  gets  to 
go  to  jail  if  we  do  not  comply  with  the  Federal  Court's  order. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Where?  Where  is  it  in  the  law  that  you  would 
go  to  jail? 

Mr.  Thomas.  If  I  was  in  contempt,  I  suspect  that  there  would  be 
penalties  involved. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  I  can't  find  it.  I  have  looked  for  it. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  test  them.  You  can 

Mr,  DOOLITTLE.  [presiding]  All  right,  the  time  of  the  gentle- 
woman is  expired.  We  thank  our  witnesses  in  the  first  panel  and 
understand  that  you  will  be  present  for  the  second  panel,  which 
consists 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  I  would  like  the  witnesses  to  stay  there  for  just  a 
moment.  I  would  like  clarification  of  a  document 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  All  right.  Dr.  Thomas,  will  you  and  Mr.  Reynolds 
remain  nearby  for  Mr.  Cooley?  Are  we  going  to  recognize  you,  Mr. 
Cooley,  during  the  second  panel  or  are  you  still  asking  questions 
of  the  first  panel? 

Mr.  Cooley.  I  would  like  to  be  on  the  first  panel  for  just  a  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  OK,  the  gentleman  is  recognized. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Mr.  Thomas,  did  you  receive  a  copy  of  this  docu- 
ment on  your  table  that  I  had  passed  out  showing  the  recent  GAO 
reports  addressing  distribution  of  timber  sale  receipts? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No,  sir,  I  have 

Mr.  Reynolds.  We  have  it. 

Mr.  Cooley.  You  have  that? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Let  me  just  find  it  in  my  stuff  here. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Do  you  verify  that,  or  have  you  had  an  opportunity 
to  take  a  look  at  those  numbers? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  am  going  to  hand  it  to  my  staff,  see  if  I 

Mr.  Cooley.  Right,  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Those  are  our  numbers,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Thank  you.  It  took  me  a  great  deal  of  time  to  get 
those  numbers.  I  want  the  record  to  show  that  between  1990  and 
1994  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  did  not  lose  one  penny  on  timber  sales 
revenue,  and  expenses  are  included  in  that.  So  when  we  contin- 
ually hear  of  below-cost  sales,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  there  might  be 
situations  where  we  do  have  timber  sales  that  are  below  costs,  but 
when  you  take  the  aggregate  and  add  it  all  up,  we  have  always 
made  money  on  net  revenues  since  1990. 

In  1990  we  did  10.5,  in  '91  8.5,  '92  7.3,  '93  5.9  and  '94  4.8  billion 
board  feet.  Net  revenues  (in  rounded  numbers),  in  1990  were  $683 
miUion  above  costs,  in  1991  $472  million  above  costs,  in  1992  $327 
million  above  cost,  in  1993  $300  million  above  cost,  and  in  1994, 
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with  a  total  harvest  of  4.8  and  a  sale,  we  still  had  a  net  profit  of 
$213  million.  We  continue  to  hear  people  say  we  are  harvesting 
below  cost.  However,  while  some  sales  may  appear  below  cost  at 
that  specific  time,  in  the  aggregate  we  are  making  money  for  the 
revenue  by  using  forest  practices  and  cutting  as  far  as  timber  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  Vento.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Just  a  moment.  To  my  colleague  I  will  say  that  I 
know  it  was  difficult  finding  this  information. 

Mr.  Vento.  Well,  I  don't  have  it  yet,  so  I 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  Yes,  you  do.  It  was  given  to  you. 

Mr.  Vento.  I  don't  have  it.  I  don't  see  it  on  the  minority  side. 

Mr.  Cooley.  We  passed  it  out  to  everyone. 

Mr.  Vento.  Well,  I  have  got  it  now.  I  would  just  ask  the  gen- 
tleman is  this  before  or  after  the  sharing  of  receipts? 

Mr.  Cooley.  This  is  everything,  extraordinary  costs  included. 

Mr.  Vento.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  that  means. 

Mr.  Cooley.  It  took  a  little  time  to  dig  this  up,  sir,  but  I  will 
tell  you  that  and  we  can  pursue  this  further.  I  have  all  the  detailed 
information.  I  have  been  working  on  this  for  the  last  four  months 
after  I  began  hearing  that  we  are  selling  below  costs. 

Mr.  Vento.  I  think  the 

Mr.  Cooley.  Therefore  costing  the  American  taxpayers  money, 
when  in  fact,  it  is  not  costing  the  American  taxpayers  money. 

Mr.  Vento.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  my  contention 
during  the  salvage  rider,  the  salvage  logging  rider  issue  was  that 
many  of  the  salvage  sales  would  cost  us  because  of  the  sharing  of 
receipts,  because  of  the  fact  that  timber  roads  were  not  considered 
as  part  of  the  cost  and  that  there  are  many  factors  that  CBO  does 
not  include  in  its  analysis.  And  of  course  there  is  no  question  but 
that  there  are  forests,  and  of  course  it  is  very  dependent  upon  the 
price  of  the  sales  of  timber.  As  is  indicated  today,  the  price  has 
been  suppressed.  It  is  a  cyclical  process  that  in  fact  are  above  and 
below  depending  upon  what  the  final  price  is,  but  there  has  been 
excluded  a  lot.  Of  course  individual  forests,  as  you  know,  are  prob- 
lematic, so  we  have  some  that  are  very  profitable  and  others  that 
are  not. 

But  the  issue,  of  course,  of  salvage  just  is  beyond  question.  It  is 
something  that  by  and  large  it  is  below  cost.  It  does  cost  us  money 
to  in  fact  harvest  the  salvage. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Vento.  No,  I  am  on  the  gentleman's  time. 

Mr.  Cooley.  OK.  Not  all  timber  salvage  sales  are  below  cost. 

Mr.  Vento.  No,  that  is  right,  but  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Many  of  them  are  making  a  profit.  If  you  read  the 
third  paragraph  after  the  chart.  Congress  has  directed  that  timber 
receipts  be  used  for  a  variety  of  worthwhile  programs,  including 
payment  in  lieu  of  taxes,  payouts  to  states  and  funding  of  roads 
and  trails  unrelated  to  logging  instead  of  being  used  to  cover  the 
costs  of  administering  the  sales. 

Mr.  Vento.  One  of  the  issues — and  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
done  this  in  good  faith.  Obviously  none  of  the  money  from  salvage 
comes  back  to  us  as  indicated.  All  of  it  goes  into — so  whatever  we 
spend  on  roads  is  in  excess  of  that,  so  it  all  stays  within  the  fund. 
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within  the  Forest  Service,  which  they  probably — for  these  particu- 
lar purposes.  But  the — so  the  issue  is,  of  course,  if  we  are  really 
talking  about  what  the  total  forest  health  bill  would  be  or  these 
would  be  is  substantial.  I  mean,  our  concern  and  I  think  much  of 
the  concern  about  this  is  because  we  don't  agree  with  harvesting 
some  of  318,  some  of  what  we  think  is  in  violation  of  the  basic  facts 
and  information.  As  I  said,  I  make  mistakes.  We  all  make  mistakes 
in  terms  of  what  we  do.  We  have  to  make  adjustments  to  that  be- 
cause we  don't  have  perfect  knowledge,  but 

Mr.  COOLEY.  But  the  gentleman  has  to  realize  that  there  are  spe- 
cific cases  where  you  can  say  that,  and  possibly  we  have  lost  money 
in  some  sales.  But  when  you  take  the  aggregate 

Mr.  Vento.  No,  no,  I  understand  when  you 

Mr.  CoOLEY  [continuing],  and  we  do  make  money,  and  that 
is 

Mr.  Vento.  Well,  that  is 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  It  is  misunderstood  when  one  says  we  lose  money, 
because  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Vento.  Oh,  I  understand  the  concern  and  I  am  not 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  Don't  go  back  to  the  first  premise  of  why  we  got  in- 
volved in  the  salvage. 

Mr.  Vento.  The  concern  beyond  this  that  I  wanted  to  make  in 
terms — I  understand  the  aggregate  number  adds  up,  but  obviously 
you  could  make  a  lot  more  money,  if  that  was  your  purpose,  by  not 
having  some  of  the  sales  that  are  below  cost.  But  that  is  an  issue 
that — it  is  an  ongoing  issue  with  regard  to  the  general  forestry 
practices.  With  regard  to  salvage  I  would  say  that  yes,  there  are 
exceptions,  that  there  are  some  salvage  sales  that  actually  could 
bring  in  or  exceed  what  we  would  spend.  Whether  the  money  ever 
came  to  the  treasury  is  another  question. 

But  the  issue  I  would  just  want  to  emphasize  with  the  gen- 
tleman, with  my  colleagues  here,  is  that  when  we  and  if  we  are 
doing  this  and  if  you  are  treating  salvage  as  a  part  of  forest  health, 
then  you  have  got  a  much  broader  question  in  terms  of  expendi- 
ture. Even  beyond  just  the  fact  that  we  are  not,  it  is  the  question 
of  watersheds,  it  is  the  question  of  replanting,  it  is  the  question 
of 


Mr.  Cooley.  If  you  look  at 

Mr.  Vento  [continuing],  type  of  forest. 

Mr.  Cooley.  If  you  look  at  Public  Law  104-19,  you  will  see  that 
we  put  reforestation,  replanting,  et  cetera  in  there.  The  salvage 
process  is  not  only  for  the  venue  of  creating  more  jobs.  It  is  also 
done  for  the  health  of  the  forest.  By  allowing  dead  and  dying  trees 
to  remain,  we  don't  have  any  reforestation. 

Mr.  Vento.  Well,  there  has  to  be  the  funding  that  follows  it  up. 
There  has  to  be  the  commitment,  the 

Mr.  Cooley.  But  the  funding  is  there. 

Mr.  Vento.  One  of  the 

Mr.  Cooley.  The  money  is  being  made,  the  funding  is  there. 

Mr.  Vento  [continuing],  questions  raised  about  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  the  way  that  they  manage  the  forests  ajid  their  particular 
tasks  relates  directly  to  it.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  something  in  an 
Organic  Act  or  in  a  law,  but  it  is  anothe»*  to  have  the  money  avail- 
able to  carry  out  that  particular  responsibility. 
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Mr.  Hansen,  [presiding]  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 
Now  bring  me  up  to  speed  here,  gentleman  from  Oregon.  Are  you 
giving  your- 


Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  No. 

Mr.  Hansen  [continuing],  presentation  regarding- 


Mr.  COOLEY.  We  are  still  discussing  the  first  panel.  I  did 

Mr.  Hansen.  Well 

Mr.  CooLEY.  I  retained  the 

Mr.  Hansen.  You  are  the  second  panel. 

Mr.  Cooley  [continuing].  Chief  to  verify  the  numbers.  That  is 
all. 

Mr.  Hansen.  OK,  did  you  want  the  Chief  to  respond  or  have  you 
got- 


Mr.  Cooley.  No,  the  Chief  responded.  He  said  they  are  his  num- 
bers. 

Mr.  Hansen.  OK,  first  panel  is  over. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Right. 

Mr.  Hansen.  The  second — don't  go  away,  though.  Stay  there.  The 
second  panel,  Mr.  Cooley,  you  give  your  response  now  and  then  we 
are  going  to  go  to  the  third  panel,  because  we  are  going  to  run  out 
of  time.  We  have  got  some  very  valuable,  important  people  sitting 
here  we  want  to  hear  from. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WES  COOLEY,  A  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE 

FROM  OREGON 

Mr.  Cooley.  Well,  thank  you.  Chairman  Hansen  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  Salvage  Task  Force  observations. 

Once  the  Task  Force  concludes  its  business,  sometime  after  the 
first  of  the  year,  we  will  report  back  to  Chairman  Young  and  fur- 
nish a  comprehensive  list  of  findings  and  recommendations  which 
I  will  request  be  passed  onto  the  subcommittee. 

We  have  held  four  task  force  hearings  to  date,  three  in  the  field. 
We  plan  to  hold  one  additional  hearing  in  North  Carolina,  if  time 
permits. 

At  each  hearing,  we  pursued  specifics  from  the  Forest  Service. 
And  at  each  hearing,  we  found  numerous  field  people  who  wanted 
to  comply  with  the  law  but  were  prevented  from  doing  so  because 
of  the  bureaucratic  maze  built  by  the  Clinton  Administration. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  we  heard  that  the  Forest  Service  per- 
sonnel were  constrained  by  MOAs  which  should  have  been  de- 
signed to  expedite  salvage  sales. 

During  the  hearings  in  Medford,  Oregon,  which  is  in  my  district, 
and  Redding,  California,  we  requested  basic  technical  information 
about  salvage  in  Region  5  and  6  in  the  National  Forest  System. 
The  Justice  Department  was  used  as  the  excuse  for  them  not  re- 
leasing the  information.  We  simply  requested  the  facts,  not  na- 
tional secrets.  And  I  have  asked  the  Administration,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  ask,  should  not  the  Congress  have  the  right  to  access  these 
facts. 

As  we  watched  the  agency  perform  a  tap  dance  at  our  first  Wash- 
ington D.C.  hearing,  we  quickly  learned  that  expectations  of  Con- 
gress were  quite  different  from  those  of  the  Forest  Service.  In  Pub- 
lic Law  10^19,  Congress  provided  the  Administration  ample  dis- 
cretion to  prepare  salvage  sales  and  the  task  force  was  formed. 
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Congress  passed  a  crystal-clear  law  with  Public  Law  104-19.  The 
foresters  on  the  ground  have  told  many  of  us  on  the  task  force  that 
they  want  to  comply  with  the  law.  They  want  to  provide  more  sal- 
vage sales  to  improve  the  health  of  the  forest  and  the  communities 
that  rely  on  viable,  managed  forests.  However  the  Administration 
has  bound  their  hands  and  refused  to  let  them  do  what  they  are 
trained  to  do,  manage  the  forests  and  clean  up  the  massive  stock 
of  dead  and  dying. 

In  addition  to  the  Administrative  trickery  in  implementing  this 
law,  those  of  us  on  the  task  force  have  been  dismayed  at  the  hog- 
wash  that  has  been  published  about  what  we  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish in  the  salvage  law. 

While  the  task  force  has  conducted  its  business  in  the  west  and 
in  Washington  D.C.,  we  have  come  across  numerous  editorials  that 
claim  how  awful  the  salvage  law  is  for  the  environment.  I  am  truly 
astonished  by  such  articles.  Our  forests'  health  will  suffer  more  if 
the  Administration  keeps  sitting  on  their  hands. 

Literally  hundreds  of  mills  across  the  west  have  closed  in  recent 
years.  Timber  salvage  in  the  mountain  states  and  Pacific  North- 
west are  practically  nonexistent.  The  task  force  has  confirmed  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  our  forests  and  renewable  public  resources  are 
truly  rotting. 

The  Forest  Service  reported  that  over  18  billion  board  feet  of 
trees  are  dead  and  a  tremendous  amount  more  are  d5dng  each  day. 
This  is  because  our  forests  are  not  properly  managed  now  and  have 
not  been  in  recent  years.  Lack  of  management  creates  sick  forests. 
The  Congress  quickly  passed  a  law  to  address  this  situation.  The 
law,  Public  Law  104-19,  provides  all  the  necessary  tools  to  increase 
and  expedite  salvage  sales  from  public  lands. 

As  Mrs.  Chenoweth  observed  yesterday,  the  proper  implementa- 
tion of  this  law  would  slash  Federal  red  tape,  greatly  enhance  the 
health  of  our  forests,  increase  Federal  revenues,  create  jobs  and 
provide  a  much-needed  pa5n*oll  and  funding  for  our  schools.  It  re- 
places dead  and  dying  stands  of  timber  with  new  stocks  of  young, 
healthy  trees.  Considering  this,  how  can  the  salvage  situation  and 
our  response  be  viewed  as  anything  but  positive  for  all  interests? 

From  the  task  force  proceedings,  I  have  concluded  that  Congress 
has  made  only  one  mistake  in  writing  the  salvage  law.  We  failed 
to  include  hard  targets.  Many  of  my  colleagues  and  I  have  asked 
the  Chief  and  others  in  the  Forest  Service  why  they  have  not 
achieved  the  salvage  levels  that  Congress  clearly  instructed  them 
to  achieve.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  Chief  and  others  in  the  For- 
est Service,  the  answer  has  varied  from  person  to  person,  and  none 
of  them  accurately  address  the  Administration's  obvious  short- 
comings. 

The  law  says  that  the  Secretary  "is  to  achieve  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  salvage  timber  sale  volume  level  above  the  pro- 
grammed level,  reducing  the  backlog  volume  of  salvage  timber." 
Once  again  I  say  to  the  Administration  the  law  is  very  clear  and 
Congress'  intent  is  equally  as  clear. 

The  task  force  has  heard  testimony  from  numerous  people  across 
the  country.  None  of  this  testimony  reveals  any  progress  in  reduc- 
ing over  18  billion  board  feet  backlog  of  salvageable  volume  in  our 
National  Forest.  The  only  progress  in  reducing  this  backlogged  vol- 
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ume  the  Administration  can  point  to  is  a  growing  number  of  losses 
due  to  rot  and  fire.  These  devastations  are  abundantly  clear. 

My  nickname  soon  will  become  broken  record,  but  we  must  re- 
member that  these  Federal  timber  sales  can  reap  many  benefits  for 
schools  and  for  our  children,  providing  significant  funds  to  reduce 
our  deficit  and  take  timber  workers  out  of  the  unemployment  lines. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  restate  that  the  Congress'  intent 
was  clearly  expressed  in  Public  Law  104-19.  It  quickly  became  evi- 
dent that  the  Clinton  Administration  decided  it  would  disregard 
the  unquestionable  intent  of  Congress  and  a  law  that  their  own 
President  signed. 

As  a  result,  Chairman  Young  established  the  Salvage  Task 
Force,  which  has  provided  tremendous  enlightenment  on  how  the 
Administration  has  orchestrated  a  no-compliance  policy  for  salvage. 
When  we  passed  this  law,  we  never  envisioned  the  need  to  create 
an  oversight  task  force.  The  law  was  simple  and  clear.  However, 
the  Administration  has  forced  Congress'  hand  on  this  matter.  And 
I  think  enough  is  enough.  It  is  time  the  Administration  carried  out 
its  end  of  the  deal,  one  in  which  Congress  gave  them  a  lot  of  leg 
room  and  authority  to  do. 

I  want  to  thank  Chairman  Hansen  for  his  eagerness  to  pursue 
this  issue,  one  of  tremendous  importance  to  forest  health,  rural 
communities  throughout  the  west  and  the  American  public  in 
large. 

Mr.  Hansen.  How  many  hearings  have  you  had,  may  I  ask? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  have  had  four. 

Mr.  Hansen.  And  where  were  they? 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  We  had  one  in  Idaho,  California,  Washington,  and 
Oregon. 

Mr.  Hansen.  How  many  people  attended  these  hearings? 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  At  every  hearing,  we  maintained  full  capacity  of  the 
facilities  we  used.  We  also  had  people,  both  pro  and  con,  outside 
the  building  during  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Hansen.  May  I  ask  how  you  outlined  the  issue  at  the  hear- 
ings? How  did  you  structure  your  hearings? 

Mr.  Cooley.  Environmental  groups  who  were  opposed  to  the  sal- 
vage law  were  invited  to  all  of  the  hearings.  At  the  first  two  hear- 
ings, some  opposing  environmemntal  groups  showed.  However,  by 
the  third  hearing,  none  came.  We  were  told  by  individuals  that 
putting  people  under  oath  deterred  the  environmental  groups  from 
showing  up. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Did  you  put  your  witnesses  under  oath? 

Mr.  Cooley.  All  witnesses  on  both  sides  were  put  under  oath. 
We  found  that  people  had  a  tendency  to  exaggerate.  Once  we  put 
them  under  oath  the  debate  was  based  more  on  reality.  I  believe 
it  to  be  necessary  because  of  the  emotion  involved  in  this  process. 
I  think  you  will  find  the  testimony  we  received  to  be  very  enlight- 
ening. We  have  also  received  documentation  from  the  Justice  De- 
partment which  is  contradictory  to  some  of  the  agency's  personnel 
statements  under  oath.  This  shows  that  there  is  either  a  lack  of 
knowledge  or  a  lack  of  wanting  to  provide  Congress  with  the  nec- 
essary information  in  order  for  Congress  to  make  good  judgment 
concerning  this  legislation. 
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Mr.  Hansen.  In  a  bottom-line  issue,  are  you  going  to  state  in 
your  final  report  that  the  Forest  Service  is  not  living  up  to  the  law? 

Mr.  CooLEY.  I  would  say  in  a  general  statement,  yes,  we  will 
probably  come  to  that  conclusion  fi"om  their  own  testimony. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Vento,  do  you  have  questions  for  Mr.  Cooley? 

Mr.  Vento.  No,  just  a  comment,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  task  force 
was  established  without  any  consultation  on  the  part  of  the  minor- 
ity. It  was  announced  in  the  middle  of  September  at  a  hearing 
without  any  counsel  or  awareness.  I  wasn't  aware  of  it  until  some- 
one asked  me  about  the  hearings  going  on.  I  think  it  is  an  impor- 
tant topic.  It  was  a  controversial  issue.  It  remains  a  very  controver- 
sial issue,  and  I  think  that  the  issue  or  at  least  the  task  force  proc- 
ess is  flawed  by  not  having  a  full  participation  of  the  members  of 
the  minority  and  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I- 


Mr.  Vento.  If  I  might  just  proceed- 

Mr.  Cooley.  I  am  sorry,  I  will  yield  to  the- 


Mr.  Vento  [continuing],  on  my  time.  I  would  like  to- 


Mr.  Hansen.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  to  me  very 
briefly. 

Mr.  Vento.  I  will  yield  to  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hansen.  There  is  no  member  of  the  minority  on  this  task 
force? 

Mr.  Vento.  I  don't  know  that  there  was  or  was  not.  Was  there? 
Mr.  Cooley,  I  would  yield 

Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Cooley. 

Mr.  Vento  [continuing],  for  the  answer.  Is  there — were  members 
of  the  minority 

Mr.  Cooley.  All  of  the  members  on  the  committee  were  invited 
to  join  the  task  force.  There  were  no  takers.  They  all  denied. 

Mr.  Vento.  Well,  I  was  not  aware.  Perhaps  it  was  the  basis.  And 
I  think  it  just  reflects — it  is  reflected,  and  I  think  it  is  unfortunate 
because  it  leaves  the  result  of  it  much  more  flawed  because  it 
comes  off  as  a  partisan  or  a  parochial  type  of  analysis.  I  think 
there  are  important  questions- 


Mr.  Cooley.  The  legal  counsel  on  the  committee  has 

Mr.  Vento.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 

Mr.  Cooley.  We  have  letters 

Mr.  Vento  [continuing],  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  Cooley  [continuing],  inviting  all  of  you  that  were  sent 

Mr.  Vento.  Well,  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  were  some  let- 
ters somewhere.  But  the  fact  is  that  there  was  no — I  think  it  is  a 
mistake,  in  fact,  to  set  up  a  task  force  under  the  streamlining  of 
the  House  and  the  rules  adopted  the  first  day,  which  are  pro- 
claimed loudly  and  proudly  by  my  colleagues  about  the  reforms.  We 
are  really  in  a  sense  outside  and  expanding  the  number  of  sub- 
committees and  I  think  it  simply  confuses  the  issue.  I  mean  I  un- 
derstand the  eagerness  for  members  to  be  involved,  but  I  would 
suggest  that  they  could  be  involved  as  easily  with  the  subcommit- 
tee or  with  an  assignment  from  a  subcommittee  under  the  auspices 
of  a  subcommittee  so  that  we  don't  have  to  have  a,  in  other  words, 
special  invitation  to  attend  ad  hoc  hearings  on  a  variety  of  different 
subjects  of  the  most  critical  importance,  like  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  or  forest  health  or  this  particular  issue. 
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The  mandate  under  the  law,  of  course,  involves  a  lot  more  than 
just  numbers.  In  fact,  there  are  no  numbers.  The  issue  is  were  the 
environmental  impact  statements  properly  prepared,  the  environ- 
mental documents  that  are  supposed  to  accompany  these.  Of  course 
it  is  way  too  early  to  get  a  good  analysis  of  this,  so  I  would  suggest, 
Mr.  Chairman,  rather  than  jumping  to  a  conclusion  with  the  task 
force,  which  it  seems  to  me  just  given  the  timeframe  is  a  likely 
judgment  on  my  part,  that  we  ought  to  continue  the  debate,  and 
continue  the  analysis  of  how  the  law  ends  up  working  and  what 
the  problems  are. 

I  think  we  are  finding  here  that  many  of  the  issues  that  plague 
the  regular  programs  in  terms  of  salvage  are  not  all  solved.  In  fact 
many  are,  in  fact,  compounded  by  the  effort  to  in  fact  shortcut  and 
to  basically  cut  off  due  process,  which  I  think  that  the  salvage  rider 
attempts  to  do.  I  mean,  so  I  am  interested  to  see  how  an  expedited 
process — I  know  that  numbers  are  put  forth.  The  Secretary  did  put 
forth  numbers  in  terms  of  guidelines  that  were  very  high  with  re- 
gards to  salvage. 

There  was  in  place,  of  course,  a  salvage  policy,  an  expedited  sal- 
vage policy  for  some  time  by  the  Forest  Service.  This  is  not  a  new 
idea  that  simply  came  about  in  when  we  passed  the  rescission  bill 
with  the  rider.  And  so  I  think  we  would  like  to  know  what  the  lim- 
its were  on  judicial  review.  And  of  course  we  find  judicial  review 
still  going  on  with  regards  to  this  where  I  pointed  out  the  case  ear- 
lier to  my  colleague,  where  in  fact  the  determination  was  by  the 
court  that  all  sales  under  original  terms,  conditions  going  back  to 
1891  had  to  in  fact  and  were  released  by  the 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  Vento.  I  don't  think  that — I  would  be  happy  to  in  a  minute. 
I  think  the  point  is  that  there  are  many  important  aspects  of  this 
that  we  need  to  monitor.  I  don't  think  a  task  force  set  up  for  a  few 
months  is  adequate  given  the  profound  change  in  terms  of  the  for- 
est management  policy  that  are  put  in  effect. 

I  think  that  first  of  all,  of  course,  and  I  think  the  Chairman  and 
others  would  agree  with  me,  that  the  last  place  we  need  to  start 
writing  policy  is  in  appropriation  bills.  What  I  see  happening  here, 
not  just  with  regards  to  the  diffusion  of  responsibility  by  setting  up 
a  task  force,  is  the  absolute  breakdown  of  the  committee  process 
in  this  particular  Congress.  It  isn't  just  this  committee.  It  is  every 
committee  in  this  House. 

Decisions  are  being  overtaken  by  budget  decisions,  overtaken  by 
appropriation  decisions  and  the  authorizing  process  and  policy- 
making. The  careful  deliberation  and  consideration  that  I  have 
worked  for  20  years  in  that  context  to  try  and  maintain,  I  see  as 
being  completely  shattered  basically  in  this  Congress.  And  I  think 
that  members  here  eager  to  get  things  done  are  making  a  serious 
mistake  in  terms  of  delegating  and  relegating  their  leadership,  and 
to  the  budget  and  appropriations  committee  they  are  responsibil- 
ities, because  I  will  tell  you  it  may  work  for  you  in  one  particular 
case  here  where  you  want  something  to  get  done,  but  in  the  end 
you  are  going  to  be  hurt  by  this  because  these  folks  that  work  with 
you  in  the  Administration,  in  other  words,  aren't  talking  to  you  and 
to  me. 
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They  are  talking — so  in  an  odd  way,  Mr.  Cooley,  Mr.  Hansen, 
Mr.  Young,  I  would  like  to  retain  your  responsibility,  authority  and 
your  power,  because  as  you  get  power  so  do  I  have  a  role.  In  the 
context  that  this  came  about,  I  had  little  role.  You  had,  maybe, 
some  role,  but  I  think  in  the  future  you  are  going  to  find  you  have 
no  role.  So  I  think  you  are  making  a  mistake,  a  serious  mistake 
in  terms  of  the  policy  and  the  procedures  that  you  have  estab- 
lished. 

Mr.  Hansen.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired.  Let  me  just 
briefly,  if  I  may.  I  can't  speak  for  Chairman  Young,  who  estab- 
lished this  committee,  but  as  I  was  given  to  understand  it,  this  was 
to  look  at  the  specific  bill  that  was  passed  by  Congress.  And  forest 
health  is  one  issue  this  committee  will  take,  with  this  information 
and  other  information  that  we  will  get  from  the  witnesses  that  are 
coming  up  and  many,  many  others.  And  out  of  that  we  will  see  if 
it  is  necessary  to  draft  legislation  to  help  them  out.  But  I  don't  look 
at  this — I  don't  think  this  is  taking  the  place  of  the  committee.  I 
think  it  is  a  supplement  to  the  committee.  And,  Mr.  Cooley,  would 
you  like  to  comment? 

Mr.  Cooley.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  were  asked  and  dis- 
cussed the  idea  of  a  task  force,  it  was  not  to  replace  an3rthing.  It 
was  simply  a  group  that  would  focus  specifically  on  this  legislation 
and  take  a  look  to  see  how  the  Administration  and  the  agencies 
were  implementing  it.  I  think  we  have  done  a  pretty  good  job  of 
that.  We  did  invite  the  minority  and  they  chose  not  to  come. 

But  that  is  not  the  issue  either.  Mr.  Vento  has  been  involved  in 
these  issues  for  a  long  time.  If  you  truly  believe  that  we  should  do 
nothing  with  the  forest,  then  the  salvage  bill  is  not  a  good  bill.  But 
if  you  look  at  the  salvage  bill  and  read  the  details,  as  we  went  over 
it  with  environmental  groups  in  my  community,  the  only  thing  that 
they  can  really,  truly  find  objectionable,  and  I  agree,  is  that  we 
took  away  their  ability  for  judicial  review  in  perpetuity. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  nothing,  and  particular  environmental 
laws,  is  being  violated.  That  is  why  we  have  the  MOAs.  They  get 
together  and  do  all  their  consultations  they  are  supposed  to  do  be- 
fore it  is  done.  However,  once  the  decision  has  been  made  and  the 
appeal  process  is  done,  there  are  no  additional  appeals.  Unfortu- 
nately, what  has  happened  is  that  obstructionists,  not  environ- 
mental groups,  go  to  court  and  continue  to  appeal  the  decisions. 
This  is  an  asset  that  belongs  to  everyone,  not  only  in  the  west  but 
also  the  east.  It  starts  to  deteriorate.  Value  is  lost  through  improp- 
erly managing  the  resource.  It  has  all  been  done  through  litigation. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  with  the  President.  He  told 
me  the  biggest  problem  we  have  with  regards  to  timber  is  the  legal 
problem. 

Mr.  Vento.  Well,  if  I  could  just 

Mr.  Cooley.  We  have  the  ability  to  manage.  We  have  the  ability 
to  take  care  of  the  forest,  but  he  had  no  ability  to  stop  the  legal 
process  which  has  literally  shut  down  the  ability  for  the  agency  to 
manage  it  as- 


Mr.  Vento.  Gentleman- 


Mr.  Cooley.  I  just  want  to  finish.  As  the  Chief  said  earlier  in 
his  testimony,  the  courts  can  literally  shut  him  down. 
Mr.  Vento.  If  he  doesn't  obey  the  law,  yeah.  I  mean,  the 
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Mr.  COOLEY,  The  interpretation  of  the  law  is  what  we  are  talking 
about. 

Mr.  Vento.  Well,  I  mean,  that  is 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  Managing  good  forests  and  therefore  cutting  some 
trees  and  cleaning  up  some  brush,  which  I  know  you  don't  believe 
in 

Mr.  Vento.  No,  I- 


Mr.  CoOLEY  [continuing],  literally- 


Mr.  Vento.  If  the  gentleman  would  speak  for  himself,  but  let  me 
just  say,  I  mean,  the  gentleman  wants  to — ^you  know,  I  think  I 
challenge  the  gentleman  in  terms  of  not — that  it  only  does  that.  I 
mean,  I  am  looking  at  here  nine  different  laws  that  notwithstand- 
ing these  laws,  these  salvage  operations  are  going  to  go  into  effect. 
And  they  deal  with  the  forest,  range  land,  renewable  resources 
plan,  the  Federal  Land  Policy  Management  Act,  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act,  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  the  National 
Forest  Management  Act  of  76,  the  Multiple  Use  Sustained  Yield 
Act  of  1960,  any  compact,  executive  agreement,  convention  treaty 
and  international  agreement  and  implementing  legislation  related 
thereto,  i.e.,  all  other  applicable  Federal  environmental  and  natural 
resource  laws.  So  this  overrides  it  notwithstanding. 

Now,  you  object  to  the  court.  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  don't  think, 
Wes,  that  you  are,  and  I  know  that  our  learned  colleague,  our 
Chairman,  is  learned  in  law.  But  the  fact  is  as  dear  as— did  I 
misspeak,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  don't  claim  any  of  those  things. 

Mr.  Vento.  Phrasing  you  with — the  point  I  would 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  I  think  we  have  had  this  same  discussion  before.  If 
I  remember  correctly  we  were  sitting  in  a  booth  together  on  a 

Mr.  Vento.  We  might  have. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  We  went  through  this  same  thing  before. 

Mr.  Vento.  My  point  with  regards  to  the  court's  role  is  who  is 
going  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  law  is  being  implemented? 
In  other  words,  are  we  going  to  have — ^that  is  what  the  court  does, 
is  determine  whether  you  are  operating  within  the  parameters  of 
the  laws  that  are  written,  I  mean  what  the  law  means.  That  is  the 
third  branch  of  government.  You  can't  simply  take  it  out  and  then 
assume  that  you  are  going  to  have  laws  implemented.  So  this  is  a 
unique  experiment  in  terms  of  the  application  of  law  and  policy. 

I  would  agree  that  in  a  very  restricted  sense,  in  cases  you  might 
want  to  waive  NEPA  when  you  are  doing  a  land  exchange.  I  mean, 
I  have  done  it.  And  as  far  as  cutting  trees,  I  have  nothing  against 
cutting  trees  in  a  proper  way  and  for  use.  I  mean,  obviously  con- 
servation means  you  are  using  the  resource  in  a  conservative  man- 
ner, in  an  economical  manner.  So,  I  just  think  the  task  force — I 
mean  your  interpretation  of  what  the  law  does  and  the  only  com- 
plaints you  heard,  I  think,  indicates  the — some  of  the  shortcomings 
or  the  limited  time  that  you  had  and  limited  participation.  I  could 
have  helped  you,  Wes,  but  I — ^you  know,  not  under  the  cir- 
cumstances that  this  was  set  up. 

Mr.  Cooley.  We  are  in  trouble  now  because  of  your  help. 

Mr.  Hansen.  This  has  been  an  interesting  exchange  and  we  ap- 
preciate it  and  it  has  probably  been  a  very  interesting  exchange  of 
ideas  that  we  have  had  here.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cooley.  I  am  sure  we 
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will  hear  further  from  your  report  and  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able 
to  discuss  it  with  the  Chief  and  his  people  also.  And  I  thank  Mr. 
Vento  for  his  comments. 

We  will  now  ask  panel  three,  who  has  been  very  patient,  to  come 
forward.  Mr.  Neil  Sampson,  Senior  Fellow,  American  Forests,  Alex- 
andria, Virginia;  Deborah  Baker,  Executive  Director,  Southern 
Timber  Purchase  Council,  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Mr.  Daryl  Middleton, 
Head  Sawyer,  Roseburg  Forest  Products,  Roseburg,  Oregon;  Mr. 
David  Adams,  Professor  of  Forest  Resources,  College  of  Forestry, 
Wildlife  and  Range  Science,  Department  of  Forest  Resources,  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho.  If  you  folks  would  come  up,  I  would  be  very  appre- 
ciative. I  think  we  will  get  you  in  the  right  spots  there. 

We  appreciate  your  patience.  I  hope  you  have  learned  a  little  of 
what  goes  on  here  and  some  of  the  information  flowing  from  the 
committee  to  the  Forest  Service.  Now  I  hate  to  say  this,  but  we  are 
going  to  run  out  of  time,  so  could  I  ask  you  how  much  time  you 
need  for  your  presentation.  Anybody  need  more  than  five  minutes? 
Is  that  enough?  If  you  go  over  a  little  bit,  that  is  surely  fine,  but 
we  are  on  kind  of  a  tight  time  schedule  ourselves.  You  wouldn't 
know  it  by  the  other  two  panels,  but  it  happens  to  be  the  truth. 
And  that  little  thing  in  front  of  you  there,  the  green  light  means 
go,  yellow  light  wrap  it  up,  red  light  if  you  stop  we  would  appre- 
ciate it. 

Mr.  Sampson,  we  will  just  start  on  this  side  and  go  across  if  that 
is  all  right.  We  will  turn  the  time  to  you,  sir,  and  thank  you  for 
being  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  NEIL  SAMPSON,  SENIOR  FELLOW,  AMERICAN 
FORESTS,  ALEXANDRIA,  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  Sampson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  good  to  be  here 
with  the  committee.  I  am  Neil  Sampson.  I  am  a  Senior  Fellow  with 
American  Forests.  As  many  of  you  know,  I  have  been  with  that  or- 
ganization for  some  11  years  and  had  the  opportunity  to  chair  the 
National  Commission  on  Wildfire  Disasters.  We  have  been  looking 
at  the  forest  health  thing  for  quite  awhile. 

The  testimony  that  I  brought  to  you  today  basically  is  about  the 
forest  health  topic.  I  intentionally  separated  it  from  the  salvage 
topic,  because  I  think  it  is  very  different,  a  different  subject.  But 
there  are  two  or  three  points  that  I  would  like  to  make  and  I  would 
like  to  show  you  a  couple  of  charts. 

First  of  all,  forest  health  is  a  very  real,  continuing,  diverse,  and 
controversial  problem  across  the  country.  It  has  several  different 
faces  and  I  have  tried  to  make  that  clear  in  my  comments.  The 
troubling  thing  for  me  is  that  we  are  spending  our  energy  fighting 
over  salvage,  which  is  essentially  fighting  over  the  black  trees, 
which  guarantees  that  we  are  going  to  get  a  lot  more  green  ones 
black.  And  that  bothers  me.  That  bothers  me  as  a  national  policy 
and  it  bothers  me  as  a  national  goal. 

Let  me  just  quickly  run  through  a  couple,  three  things  while  they 
are  setting  these  posters  up.  I  think  you  need  to  understand  that 
there  are  different  definitions  of  forest  health  that  you  are  going 
to  hear  constantly.  One  of  them  is  a  utilitarian  one:  the  forest  is 
sick  and  dead  and  dying;  we  can't  harvest  the  logs  we  need.  The 
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second  one  is  an  ecological  one:  the  forest  is  sick  and  dying  and  it 
can't  retain  its  own  integrity  and  keep  its  structures  and  functions. 

I  believe  that  after  people  get  done  fighting  from  those  two  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  they  really  are  the  same  point  of  view.  You 
can't  have  one  without  the  other.  The  place  can't  be  economically 
productive  if  it  is  not  ecologically  functional  and  vice  versa. 

The  second  thing  I  wanted  to  point  out  to  you  is  that  you  have 
two  very  different  kinds  of  causal  problems  in  forest  health.  Some 
are  internal,  like  growth  from  within  the  forest  itself  as  a  result 
of  past  management  and/or  directions  and/or  such  things  as  remov- 
ing fire.  You  have  heard  a  lot  about  that  and  that  is  a  very  real 
problem.  It  is  also  largely  a  western  problem. 

Please  look  at  this  map.  There  is  a  black  and  white  version  in 
the  back  of  your  testimony.  Unfortunately  I  didn't  have  time  to 
make  a  good  black  and  white  one,  so  you  will  have  to  look  at  this 
one.  In  the  west,  the  basic  landownership  characteristic  is  largely 
Federal,  and  those  are  very  large  areas.  They  have  been  extremely, 
widely,  exploited  in  the  past.  We  are  fighting  over  roadless  areas 
and  wilderness  areas  today  that  were  logged  heavily,  crudely  and 
very  viciously,  one  might  say  under  today's  standards,  at  the  turn 
of  the  century.  So  that  area  is  full  of  problems  that  now  grow  up 
within  the  forests,  and  I  will  come  back  to  that  in  a  minute. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  country  you  have  a  lot  of  private  own- 
ership, in  smaller  areas.  Federal  ownership  only  makes  up  five  or 
six  percent  of  many  of  these  eastern  and  southern  regions.  There 
you  have  got  a  cooperative  problem.  And  the  Federal  forests  in 
those  areas  sometimes  don't  have  the  flexibility  to  manage  well 
enough  to  be  cooperative  with  their  neighbors.  But  is  it  a  different 
kind  of  a  problem  than  occurs  out  west. 

I  would  like  to  show  you  two  graphics  from  the  Columbia  Basin 
Study,  and  I  must  hasten  to  tell  you  that  these  are  a  preliminary. 
They  are  also  in  the  back  of  your  book.  They  are  in  worse  shape 
as  black  and  white  renditions  than  what  you  are  going  to  see,  but 
this  first  graphic  shows  the  way  the  fire  regime  has  changed  from 
the  historic  fire  regime  to  the  current  fire  regime.  The  yellow  area 
shows  those  areas  that  had  mixed  fire.  In  other  words,  part  of  it 
was  on  the  ground  and  part  of  it  was  in  the  canopy  and  was  a  le- 
thal fire.  The  green  areas  experienced  mostly  nonlethal  fires  and 
the  red  areas  were  mostly  lethal. 

And  if  you  will  look  at  that  left  half  of  the  chart,  you  will  see 
that  part  of  that  western  area  was,  in  fact,  subject  to  lethal  fires 
and  always  has  been.  But  look  at  the  one  on  the  right.  Today,  the 
conditions  have  changed  so  that  60  percent  of  that  area  is  in  a  fuel 
condition  that  leads  to  lethal  fires.  If  you  liked  the  wildfires  of 
1994,  you  are  going  to  love  the  next  decade  because  what  you  have 
got  out  there  is  a  firestorm  waiting  to  happen.  It  results  from  stand 
changes  within  the  stands  them_selves  as  a  result  of  historical  stuff 
that  goes  back  to  pioneer  times.  It  goes  back  to  pioneer  logging,  re- 
moval of  the  native  Americans  and  grazing  as  the  three  major  ef- 
fects. 

What  you  have  got  out  there,  today,  if  we  take  a  look  at  the  next 
poster,  is  that  almost  half,  an  estimated  45  percent,  of  the  ELM 
and  Forest  Service  lands  in  that  region  are  at  very  high  or  high 
risk  of  major  wildfires.  That  is  20  million  acres. 
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We  spent  this  morning's  hearing  fighting  over  the  salvage  impli- 
cations of  a  year's  fires  that  were  roughly  in  the  4  million  acre 
range,  give  or  take  a  bit.  You  have  got  five  times  that  much  Fed- 
eral forest  in  condition  to  be  at  very  high  risk. 

I  show  you  this  to  make  the  plea  that  we  move  beyond  the  fights 
over  the  fires  that  have  already  been  held  and  begin  to  focus  on 
the  management  needs  and  the  flexibility  that  the  agencies  need 
to  respond  to  conditions  out  there.  The  Federal  agencies  now  have 
the  worst  of  both  worlds.  They  have  inherited  the  ecological  and 
economic  consequences  of  past  management  and  they  are  ham- 
strung by  the  procedural  laws  that  were  passed  to  prevent  that 
from  happening  again,  so  that  they  can't  respond  to  the  situations 
they  find  on  the  land. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  to  get  beyond  that  or  we  are  going  to 
pay  an  enormous  price. 

I  thank  the  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Neil  Sampson  may  be  found  at  end 
of  hearing.] 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  your  testimony.  Grentle- 
men. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Could  he  verify,  I  think  the  last  chart  you  have 
there  is  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Sampson.  They  are  not  the  same.  Unfortunately  the  state 
boundaries  didn't  show  on  that  first  one.  They  weren't  drawn  on  it. 
Yes,  that  is  virtually  all  of  Idaho  and  a  little  comer  of  northwest 
Montana. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  OK,  could  you  go  back  to  the  first  chart  and  explain 
to  me — what  am  I  looking  at  there? 

Mr.  Sampson.  You  are  looking  at  that  same 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  Well,  I  have  that.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  Sampson.  Hold  them  up.  Get  one  above  the  other.  They  are 
the  same  area  of  Idaho  and  Montana,  Mr.  Cooley.  They  don't  look 
quite  the  same,  but  they  are  exactly  the  same  area.  The  fire  hazard 
chart  shows  eastern  Oregon. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  You  mean  to  tell  me  that  my  second  district  of  Or- 
egon, which  is  all  of  that  which  you  show,  is  that  fire  hazard? 

Mr.  Sampson.  That  is  the  change  in  the  nature  of  fire.  You  are 
going  to  get  basically  canopy  and  stand-replacing  fires  virtually 
throughout  that  area,  yeah. 

Mr.  Vento.  Where  was  this  data  drawn  from? 
"^  Mr.  Sampson.  This  is  drawn  from  the  Upper  Columbia  River 
Basin  Study.  And  I  must  hasten  to  tell  you  folks  it  has  been  a  con- 
troversial exercise,  but  nowhere  else  in  the  country  do  we  have  the 
real  science  to  take  a  look  at  the  information  like  we  have  got 
there. 

Mr.  Vento.  I  guess  that  is  why  they  are  killing  the  messenger. 

Mr.  Hansen.  You  can  get  a  chance  to  come  back  and  question 
the  panel.  Deborah  Baker,  you  are  recognized  for  five  minutes. 

STATEMENT  OF  DEBORAH  BAKER,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
SOUTHERN  TIMBER  PURCHASERS  COUNCIL,  ATLANTA, 
GEORGIA 

Ms.  Baker.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, my  name  is  Deborah  Baker,  and  I  am  Executive  Direc- 
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tor  of  the  Southern  Timber  Purchasers  Council  based  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Can  you  pull  that  mike  just  a  little  closer  to  you, 
please?  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Baker.  The  council  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  testify 
today  regarding  forest  health. 

The  need  for  timely  salvage  in  the  south  is  amplified  by  the 
warm,  humid  climate  during  most  of  the  year,  which  contributes 
significantly  to  the  rapid  deterioration  of  timber.  Both  insects, 
pests  and  fungi  affect  the  quality  of  wood  immediately  following 
mortality  and  within  a  two-to-four-month  period  the  value  of  the 
timber  will  be  greatly  reduced.  It  is  this  reduction  in  the  value  that 
is  of  great  concern  to  my  members  and  it  should  be  also  to  the  sub- 
committee. 

However  equally  important  is  prevention.  Prevention  prior  to  cat- 
astrophic incident  is  key  in  addressing  forest  health.  In  a  Forest 
Service  report  titled  Healthy  Forests  for  America's  Future,  the 
agency  noted  that  susceptibility  to  pests  is  decreased  by  applying 
available  forest  management  options.  The  agency  went  further  in 
stating  many  losses  could  be  prevented  and  suppression  c(5Sts  re- 
duced if  management  treatments  to  reduce  stocking  could  Jbe  di- 
rected to  immediately  threatened  stands. 

Therefore  the  issue  before  the  subcommittee  should  not  only  be 
the  ability  of  the  Forest  Service  to  implement  the  emergency  sal- 
vage law,  but  to  also  look  at  the  Forest  Service's  long-term  man- 
agement and  the  agency's  ability  to  provide  preventive  actions  in 
terms  of  silvicultural  treatments  on  the  land. 

Major  forest  issues  in  the  south  are  well  known  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  were  a  topic  of  this  report,  Healthy  Forests  for  Ameri- 
ca's Future.  For  the  south  the  forest  health  issues  are  one;  storm 
damage.  .  .  a  lot  of  hurricanes,  tornadoes,  and  ic«3  storms. 

Second;  southern  pine  beetle,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
forest  insect  pests  in  the  south.  Areas  susceptible  to  this  pest  have 
increased  due  to  numerous  reasons  including  older  stands  and 
higher  stocking  levels.  The  Forest  Service  noted  that  the  impacts 
of  southern  pine  beetle  may  continue  to  increase  due  to  such  occur- 
rences as  increasing  stand  age  and  high  stocking  levels. 

Third  is  oak  decline.  And  according  to  the  Forest  Service,  much 
of  this  problem  is  occurring  in  stands  where  harvest  or  regenera- 
tion cuts  are  not  planned  for  some  time  or  where  recreation  and 
wildlife  objectives  predominate. 

Fourth  is  g5T)sy  moth,  which  is  another  serious  pest  for  the  oak 
forest  t3T)es  and  has  now  spread  to  the  areas  of  the  south  in  the 
states  of  Tennessee,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  While  eradi- 
cation treatments  are  applied  wherever  isolated  infestations  are 
found,  improving  stand  vigor  will  help  to  limit  tree  mortality. 

As  the  Forest  Service  has  noted  in  its  own  research,  the  means 
to  control  such  occurrences  lies  in  active  management,  reducing 
stocking  levels,  reducing  rotation  ages  and  more  frequent  harvests. 
All  of  these  management  techniques,  however,  seem  to  represent 
the  opposite  direction  on  the  ground  and  in  the  management 
schemes  being  considered  in  the  current  revision  of  forest  plans 
throughout  the  south.  We  must  give  the  Forest  Service  the  legal 
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means  to  apply  available  forest  management  options  on  the  ground 
and  to  actually  continue  land  management. 

Particular  issues  which  impact  the  active  management  on  the 
ground  are  covered  in  my  prepared  testimony.  However  let  me 
close  by  just  mentioning  some  of  these  issues.  The  first  is  the  For- 
est Service  Washington  Office  proposed  draft  planning  regulations, 
which  could  drastically  change  the  way  in  which  the  agency  pre- 
pares forest  plans.  Our  concern  is  that  many  of  the  provisions,  par- 
ticularly the  diminishing  of  harvest  levels  as  a  target,  will  result 
in  less  acres  being  treated,  a  contrast  to  what  should  be  done  to 
ensure  healthy  forests. 

The  Forest  Service  should  not  proceed  with  these  regulations 
until  Congress  has  had  the  opportunity  to  review  their  implications 
in  detail. 

The  second  point  I  wanted  to  make  was  that  since  1986  timber 
removals  on  southern  national  forests  have  decreased  from  a  high 
in  1986  of  1.5  billion  board  feet  down  to  864  million  board  feet  in 
1994.  This  clearly  shows  that  there  are  less  and  less  acres  being 
treated  each  year.  Without  treatments,  our  national  forests  will 
have  increased  stocking  and  reduced  stand  vigor,  all  of  the  ingredi- 
ents for  production  of  unhealthy  forests. 

The  reasons  for  these  declines  in  management  vary  from  new 
management  decisions  for  endangered  species,  changes  in  planning 
directions,  budgetary  constraints  or  emotional  issues  generated  by 
preservation  groups.  Looking  at  these  causes  in  more  detail  would 
-help  identify  possible  remedies.  Without  remedies  by  Congress,  our 
national  forests  will  most  likely  experience  unhealthy  conditions 
which  we  will  regret  later. 

This  concludes  my  statement  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  respond 
to  any  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Deborah  Baker  may  be  found  at  end 
of  hearing.] 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  your  state- 
ment. Mr.  Middleton. 

STATEMENT  OF  DARYL  MmDLETON,  HEAD  SAWYER, 
ROSEBURG  FOREST  PRODUCTS,  ROSEBURG,  OREGON 

Mr.  Middleton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  happy  to  ap- 
pear here  today  on  behalf  of  30,000  industrial  workers  of  the  West- 
ern Council,  also  of  2000  men  and  women  of  the  WCIW  out  of 
Roseburg,  Oregon,  Local  2949. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  of  testimony  in  the  last  couple  days,  and  a  lot 
of  it  has  been  with  Mr.  Jack  Ward  Thomas.  I  am  going  to  veer 
away  from  some  of  the  things  that  I  have  written  down  here  today 
and  give  you  some  of  my  opinions.  I  am  not  a  highly  educated  per- 
son that  can  speak  well  and  run  people  down  without  really  coming 
right  out  and  saying  it,  but  I  think  we  have  got  the  wrong  guy  on 
the  hot  seat  here  as  far  as  with  Mr.  Thomas.  But  actually  the  guy 
that  we  should  have  here  I  see  is  out  of  the  country  today.  We  real- 
ize that  he  appoints  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  assistant 
secretary  that  is  over  the  Forest  Service,  this  is  Jim  Lyons.  I  would 
like  to  have  heard  him  be  questioned  in  these  committees. 

But  an3rway,  let  us  get  down  to  what  I  came  to  say.  I  have 
worked  in  the  industry  35  years.  I  am  what  is  referred  to  as  a  head 
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rig  sawyer.  I  actually  saw  the  timber  up  on  the  head  rig.  So  I  have 
had  experience  in  cutting  some  of  this  salvage  timber  that  has  been 
brought  out  of  the  woods  in  a  timely  fashion  and  I  have  been  also 
able  to  saw  some  that  has  been  brought  out  in  an  untimely  fashion. 
Bug  infestation  in  especially  fire-bumed  timber  is  rapid.  If  this 
timber  isn't  gotten  out  within  a  year,  these  bugs  can  go  in,  I  have 
found  from  personal  experience,  three  to  four  inches  in  a  small  di- 
ameter log.  And  therefore  the  value  of  these  logs  is  greatly  reduced. 

Also  I  am  here  because  of  all  this  salvage  that  should  have  been 
done.  Mr.  Jack  Ward  Thomas  says  we  usually  do  50  percent.  If  I 
did  50  percent  of  what  I  am  supposed  to  on  my  job,  I  would  have 
been  fired  years  ago.  This  salvage  needs  to  be  done.  We  have  been 
waiting  for  four  or  five  years  for  a  law  that  could  get  us  some  tim- 
ber back  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  keep  our  people  working,  our 
rank  and  file  union  people  as  well  as  other  people,  and  it  hasn't 
been  done.  Now  we  do  have  a  law  and  there  is  feet  dragging  by  the 
person  and  people  that  signed  it  into  law.  And  I  am  referring  to 
the  President.  The  Administration  should  help  us  to  get  this  sal- 
vage accomplished. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  notice  of  what  people  have  heard,  have 
been  read  to  by  their  employers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  where  200 
mills  have  been  shut  down  since  1990.  Eighteen  to  20  thousand 
timber  workers  have  been  laid  off".  Now  these  are  workers  that  or- 
ganized labor  and  the  industry,  through  collective  bargaining,  good 
faith  collective  bargaining,  have  gotten  a  family  wage  job.  They 
have  gotten  retirement  benefits.  They  have  got  the  chance  to  take 
on  a  401(k)  plan  if  they  like.  They  got  paid  holidays.  They  have  got 
paid  vacations.  We  are  not  drones  of  the  industry  as  we  sometimes 
have  been  referred  to. 

Anyway,  this  is  the  notice  that  they  have  heard.  In  60  days,  by 
Federal  law  we  have  to  inform  you  of  this,  this  plant  will  close,' 
your  jobs  will  be  no  more,  you  will  have  none  of  your  benefits,  you 
will  have  none  of  your  wages  and  you  will  be  standing  in  the  unem- 
ployment line  and  then  probably  in  the  future  in  the  welfare  line. 
Eighteen  thousand  to  20  thousand  people  have  heard  this,  direct 
timber  jobs.  I  am  not  talking  about  related  timber  jobs  that  also 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  that  are  part  of  the  timber  in- 
dustry. 

So  what  is  happening  now?  We  are  still  not  getting  the  timber. 
The  price  of  logs  is  immensely  high.  Canada  is  flooding  us  with 
lumber  into  the  United  States.  I  have  heard  figures  as  high  as  37 
percent.  The  only  way  that  we  can  get  back  into  the  ball  game  here 
is  to  get  logs  under  contract  so  that  we  may  bring  the  log  costs 
down  on  the  supply  and  demand  concept.  Otherwise  we  are  out  of 
the  ball  game. 

In  Sawmill  1,  where  I  work,  we  had  142  people  laid  off  from  July 
through  September,  over  half  of  our  area.  We  are  running  at  a 
minimal,  very  minimal  level  of  production. 

I  have  heard  Mr.  Vento's  concerns  on  timber  sales  that  were 
below  cost.  Well,  in  my  opinion  we  have  to  invest  in  the  future. 
Some  of  this  timber  that  is  in  central  Oregon  and  eastern  Oregon 
is  a  mess.  There  hasn't  been  any  management  of  it.  I  live  in  Or- 
egon and  I  have  seen  it  just  go  from  bad  to  worse  over  the  last  few 
years.  We  have  got  to  get  this  dead  and  dying  timber  out  of  there, 
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even  if  it  is  just  ground  up  for  hog  fuel,  and  get  these  forests  re- 
planted. This  is  the  silliest  thing  that  I  have  ever  seen.  This  is  one 
thing  that  environmentalists,  organized  labor  and  industry  should 
be  able  to  agree  on.  I  cannot  believe  that  they  can't. 

The  Western  Council  and  the  Carpenter's  Union  has  always  be- 
lieved that  we  can  protect  forests,  wildlife  and  the  communities. 
However  we  are  not  protecting  the  communities.  And  if  I  seem 
upset  today,  if  I  seem  angry  today,  I  am.  When  you  see  your  co- 
workers going  down  the  drain  on  the  welfare  lines  as  timber  rots 
in  the  forests,  and  as  Mr.  Doolittle  said,  there  is  more  and  more 
and  more  that  is  not  harvested  in  comparison  to  what  is,  it  does 
upset  me.  And  when  I  come  back  here  and  talk  to  some  of  these 
people  that  should  be  for  labor  and  they  act  like  I  have  called  their 
mother  a  bad  name,  this  upsets  me.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Daryl  Middleton  may  be  found  at  end 
of  hearing.] 

Mr.  H^SEN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Middleton.  Dr.  Adams. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  DAVID  ADAMS,  PROFESSOR  OF  FOREST 
RESOURCES,  COLLEGE  OF  FORESTRY,  WILDLIFE  AND 
RANGE  SCIENCES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  FOREST  RESOURCES, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  IDAHO 

Dr.  Adams.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  thanks  for 
inviting  me  here  today.  My  name  is  Dave  Adams.  I  am  with  the 
College  of  Forestry,  Wildlife  and  Range  Sciences  at  the  University 
of  Idaho.  I  am  a  professor  of  forest  resources  and  my  specialty  is 
silviculture,  which  may  be  defined  as  management  of  forest  vegeta- 
tion to  meet  objectives,  whatever  they  may  be. 

Recently  a  large  part  of  the  focus  of  silviculture  has  been  ori- 
ented toward  trying  to  maintain  healthy  forests.  It  is  heartening 
today  to  get  the  impression  that  people  in  this  room  feel  that  we 
do  have  a  forest  health  problem.  We  have  a  lot  of  debate  over  that 
in  our  part  of  the  country,  whether  or  not  there  is  a  forest  health 
problem  or  whether  this  is  just  a  blip  in  the  long-term  view  of  how 
forest^  develop  and  decline  and  build  over  time. 

Because  of  a  perceived  major  forest  health  problem  in  Idaho  and 
the  surrounding  region,  the  University  of  Idaho  joined  with  Amer- 
ican Forests,  Boise  Cascade  Corporation,  the  Boise  National  Forest, 
the  Intermountain  Research  Station  and  the  Idaho  Department  of 
Lands  to  form  a  forest  health  partnership.  And  one  of  the  main  ob- 
jectives of  this  partnership  was  to  assess  the  forest  health  situation 
in  the  inland  west  to  try  to  understand  how  we  got  to  the  point 
where  we  are  and  if  needed  to  recommend  remedial  action. 

As  one  of  the  efforts  to  assess  the  forest  health  in  the  inland 
west,  we  called  together  35  of  the  top  scientists  and  managers  to 
an  intensive  workshop  held  in  Sun  Valley  in  November  of  '93  and 
we  locked  these  people  in  some  condos  and  said  you  will  come  out 
when  you  have  literally  written  the  book  on  the  forest  health  situa- 
tion in  the  inland  west.  And  the  main  purpose  for  doing  this  is  to 
provide  you  folks  with  a  synthesis  that  is  very  credible  on  forest 
health.  We  feel  we  did  that.  This  is  available,  by  the  way,  for 
$69.95  if  you  don't  have  a  copy. 

A  summary  paragraph  is  included  in  my  written  testimony.  I 
won't  take  time  to  read  all  of  it  now,  but  I  would  invite  you  to  do 
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that.  The  bottom  line  is  that  these  35  scientists  agreed  that — and 
this  is  remarkable  to  me,  by  the  way,  that  35  scientists  can  essen- 
tially agree  on  an3rthing — ^but  there  was  remarkable  amount  of 
agreement  over  the  following:  one,  forests  over  wide  ranges  and 
wide  regions  in  the  inland  west  are  not  healthy.  This  isn't  just  a 
glitch  in  the  long-term.  Two,  mortality  and  growth  loss  are  beyond 
the  historic  range  of  variability.  Three,  remedial  and  preventative 
treatments  are  needed.  Four,  lack  of  very  aggressive  action  will 
lead  to  costly  increases  in  damage  from  insects,  diseases  and  wild- 
fire. 

And  when  I  think  of  the  fact  that  in  '94  400,000  acres  burned 
just  in  Idaho  and  what  the  cost  of  that  was,  and  if  we  had  just  a 
fraction  of  that  for  up-front  management  to  prevent  the  kind  of 
conditions  that  led  to  that,  it  blows  your  mind.  But  we  don't  have 
access  to  those  kinds  of  dollars. 

The  next  item — scientific  tools  to  understand  and  deal  with  these  ~ 
problems  exist.  These  35  scientists  believe  we  know  what  led  to  the 
current  situation  and  what  we  can  do  about  it. 

And  finally,  that  current  legal  and  procedural  requirements  that 
we  have  heard  a  lot  about  today  inhibit  prompt  action.  Managers 
need  to  have  the  ability  to  act  promptly  when  they  decide  that 
there  is  a  problem. 

I  would  like  to  illustrate  just  a  few  rather  specific  on-the-ground 
examples  of  some  forest  health  situations.  We  have  already  heard 
and  know  a  lot  about  the  fact  that  we  have  overly  dense  stands. 
We  have  heard  that  we  have  changes  in  species  composition.  The 
so-called  economic  selective  logging  of  the  past  and  fire  exclusion 
has  speeded  succession  toward  late  serai,  usually  more  susceptible 
species.  These  species  are  more  susceptible  to  insects,  disease  and 
wildfire  than  the  early  serai  species  that  they  replaced.  We  think 
we  understand  why  we  have  overly  dense  stands.  We  think  we  un- 
derstand why  species  composition  has  changed  and  we  think  we 
know  how  to  remedy  these  situations. 

Something  else  that  is  new  knowledge  is  about  nutrients.  We 
have  had  some  rather  striking  research  that  shows  strong  relation- 
ships between  nutrients  and  insect  and  disease  susceptibility.  So 
we  have  some  new  information  that  we  can  apply  on  the  ground. 
It  isn't  getting  there.  For  example,  potassium.  We  didn't  know  until 
rather  recently  that  a  major  role  of  potassium  in  trees  and  many 
other  plants  is  insect  and  disease  resistance  mechanisms.  Unfortu- 
nately, potassium  is  primarily  in  the  branches  and  foliage  of  trees. 
Think  what  we  do  when  we  log.  We  usually  scrape  off  the  branches 
and  the  foliage  and  put  it  over  in  a  pile  somewhere  and  burn  it  and 
so  we  may  have  been  inadvertently,  and  I  have  prescribed  this  sort 
of  thing  myself,  removing  insect  and  disease  resistance  mecha- 
nisms. So  we  need  to  be  able  to  apply  new  knowledge  to  do  slash 
disposal  and  other  practices  in  a  better  way. 

We  have  talked  about  biomass  accumulation  here  quite  a  bit. 
That  is  directly  related  to  salvage,  but  it  is  frightening  to  see  the 
huge  amounts  of  biomass  that  are  accumulating  out  there.  These 
forests  will  turn  over  one  way  or  the  other.  And  unfortunately,  they 
have  recently  been  turning  over  due  to  wildfire.  And  like  my  col- 
league to  the  right  has  indicated,  a  lot  of  this  biomass  could  and 
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should  be  utilized  instead  of  succumbing  to  insect  and  disease  and 
wildfire  losses. 

We  are  seeing  a  different  kind  of  mortality  than  what  we  have 
been  discussing  and  what  you  have  heard  most  about.  In  northern 
Idaho  right  now  there  are  thousands  of  acres  where  individual 
trees  and  small  groups  of  trees  are  going  out  of  the  picture.  On  the 
University  of  Idaho  forest  this  year  we  accounted  for  our  entire  al- 
lowable cut  in  salvaging  individual  trees  here  and  there  and  in 
small  groups.  In  an  organization  like  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  they 
don't  have  that  kind  of  mind  set,  and  realistically  they  may  not 
have  the  access  to  allow  the  same  kind  of  management  that  we  do 
on  the  university  forest. 

But  we  may  think  a  tree  or  two  here  or  there  is  not  a  big  deal, 
but  when  you  consider  that  two  or  three  or  four  trees  per  acre 
dying  as  a  result  of  insects  or  disease  can  easily  equate  to  more 
volume  than  the  entire  growth  of  the  residual  stand,  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  mortality  tEiking  the  growth  and  mortality  picture 
in  the  wrong  direction.  So  we  need  to  come  up  with  systems  and 
policies  that  will  allow  us  to  manage  these  forests  to  not  only  go 
after  the  huge  conflagration-caused  salvage  problem  but  to  more 
intensively  manage  to  handle  things  like  individual  tree  and  small 
group  losses,  which  in  the  aggregate  may  actually  be  more  volume 
than  in  some  of  the  wildfire  situations. 

I  will  quit.  My  red  light  has  been  on  for  awhile.  But  one  last 
thing — monitoring  and  response.  With  very  few  exceptions  guide- 
lines don't  exist  that  tell  us  when  we  have  a  problem.  As  far  as  I 
was  able  to  determine,  for  the  entire  inland  west  there  is  only  one 
insect  for  which  we  have  some  kind  of  monitoring  system  that  trig- 
gers response.  With  the  Douglas-fir  tussock  moth,  when  a  certain 
amount  of  insects  are  caught  in  traps,  that  at  least  triggers  more 
intensive  monitoring — ^whether  or  not  it  leads  to  management 
changes.  For  all  of  the  other  pests  that  I  am  aware  of,  there  is 
nothing  that  says  to  us  we  now  have  a  problem.  And  further  than 
that  there  is  not  the  ability  to  act  on  problems  in  a  prompt  and  effi- 
cient manner. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  David  Adams  may  be  found  at 
end  of  hearing.] 

Mr.  Hansen.  Dr.  Adams,  can  I  stop  you  just  a  moment? 

Dr.  Adams.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Notice  on  the  back  wall  there  are  two  lights  on. 
That  means  we  have  a  vote  right  now.  What  is  the  will  of  the  com- 
mittee, do  you  want  to  vote  and  come  right  back  to  question  the 
panel?  What  would  be  the  will  of  the  group?  Is  that  agreeable  to 
everyone?  All  right,  so  we  will  vote  and  come  right  back. 

I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  you,  sir.  Very  fascinating  testimony  from 
all  four  of  you.  I  appreciate  it.  We  will  be  in  recess  for  just  a  few 
moments.  We  will  all  come  back  and  then  we  will  question. 

Is  that  all  right?  I  didn't  mean  to  turn  you  off.  We  just  can't  get 
over  there  in  time  to  make  this  vote.  Thank  you  for  your  excellent 
testimony. 

[Recess] 

Mr.  Hansen.  We  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Kdldee  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  having 
this  hearing  today.  I  would  address  a  question  to  Mr,  Middleton. 
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I  had  a  chance  to  meet  with  him  in  my  office  yesterday  and  I  ap- 
preciate you  stopping  by. 
Mr.  MiDDLETON.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE,  a  U.S. 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  I  represent  a  city  that  is  home  and  birthplace  of 
both  general  motors  and  the  United  Auto  Workers,  Flint,  Michigan. 
The  city  was  made  famous  or  infamous,  maybe,  in  the  movie  Roger 
and  Me.  And  during  the  1980's,  Flint,  Michigan  lost  40,000  good 
union  jobs  due  to  changes  in  the  auto  industry.  And  I  know  first- 
hand what  happened  to  the  community.  It  was  not  just  economic, 
but  it  was  devastating  to  the  social  fabric  of  the  community.  Even 
though  there  is  a  comeback  in  the  industry,  Flint  is  still  going 
through  some  of  that  social  fabric  devastation. 

I  guess  my  question  to  you  is  what  can  we  do  in  addition  to  expe- 
diting these  salvage  timber  sales?  What  else  might  we  do  here  in 
Congress  to  help  save  jobs  in  your  community? 

Mr.  MiDDLETON.  Well,  there  is  certainly  jobs  that  we  are  never 
going  to  get  back  on  some  of  these  mills  that  I  referred  to.  But  I 
think  in  a  lot  of  industry  that  there  is  being  so  much  regulation 
put  on  that  they  are  not  able  to  expand  and  actually  hire  more  of 
our  people.  As  you  people  well  know,  organized  labor  is  a  small 
portion  of  the  work  force,  and  I  think  expansion  is  what  we  need. 

In  the  timber  industry,  of  course,  it  has  been  a  cutback  and 
downsizing,  although  there  is  more  products  coming  out  of  the  log 
today  than  there  ever  has  been.  We  utilize  all  the  log  and  there  has 
been  more  jobs  created  like  this  because,  like,  years  ago,  as  you 
know  I  am  sure,  sawdust  wasn't  utilized  except  for  maybe  burning 
in  the  powerhouse.  Chips  and  other  residuals  from  the  log  were 
burnt  in  these  wigwam  burners,  which  of  course  we  didn't  care  for 
polluting  the  air.  But  now  it  all  goes  into  different  plants  that  actu- 
ally make  different  wood  products  such  as  particle  board.  The  bark 
is  utilized  in  mulch  or  burned  in  the  powerhouses  to  actually  create 
electricity  for  the  mills  themselves.  And  our  company  actually  sells 
to  the  power  company. 

But  I  guess  we  would  have  to  have  technology  and  more  indus- 
try. Industry  is  having  a  hard  time  getting  a  foothold  in  a  lot  of 
cities  in  Oregon  due  to  the  fact  of  such  strict  regulations.  We  al- 
v/ays  insist  on  responsible  environmental  regulations. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Do  you  think  more  wood  and  timber-related  indus- 
try right  there  in  the  area  where  you  could  process  the  logs  would 
be  a  way  of  restoring  and  preserving  some  of  the  jobs? 

Mr.  MiDDLETON.  Yes,  at  least  maintaining  the  ones  we  have  left. 
We  are  running  at  a  minimal  production,  like  I  stated  before.  I 
have  seen  one  of  our  sawmills  go  completely  down.  It  has  been  torn 
down.  Our  small  log  mill,  which  might  seem  strange  to  you  people, 
has  been  torn  down  and  auctioned  off.  Champion  had  a  big  pljrwood 
plant — now  I  am  just  talking  in  the  small  town  of  Roseburg,  which 
is  19,000  people.  Yes,  we  certainly  need  jobs  that  pay,  you  know, 
a  family  wage.  Oux  workers  are  actually  being  taken  advantage  of 
by  these  low-paying  people  that  come  in  there  and  actually  have 
just  taken  advantage  of  the  situation  and  they  are  having  to  go  to 
woiK  for  six,  seven  dollars  an  hour. 
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Mr.  KiLDEE.  I  can  remember  back  in  1936  my  dad  joined  the 
UAW.  He  had  to  hide  his  button  under  his  collar  so  General  Motors 
wouldn't  fire  him  at  the  time.  And  of  course  the  big  sit-down  strike 
took  place  in  FHnt  in  1937,  '36  and  '37,  December  '36  and  January 
'37.  I  was  seven  years  old  at  the  time  and  I  know  that  changed  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  Kildee  family  and  in  Flint  when  the  good  pay- 
ing jobs  came  in.  And  that  is  why  it  was  so  regrettable  that  during 
the  '80's  we  lost  about  40,000  of  those  good-paying  jobs,  which  were 
really  union  jobs.  And  again,  the  jobs  now  that  are  coming  in  are 
service-type  jobs,  which  very  often  pay  the  minimum  wage.  And 
you  really  can't — ^you  can't  raise  a  family.  You  can't  buy  a  home  on 
that  type  of  wage. 

Mr.  MiDDLETON.  No. 

Mr.  Kildee.  So  I  certainly  want  to  work  with  you  and  those  of 
you  that  are  involved  in  the  timber  industry,  labor  or  management, 
to  see  what  we  can  do  to,  you  know,  keep  that  employment  at  a 
good  level  where  those  good-paying  jobs  exist.  And  I  really  appre- 
ciate your  testimony  here  today. 

Mr.  MiDDLETON.  Thank  you.  Sometimes  it  is  misleading  in  the 
papers  back  in  Oregon  and  out  here,  too.  They  say  that  things  are 
going  so  well  and  that  the  employment  is  down  and  things  like 
this.  Well,  I  will  refer  to  a  little  cartoon  that  was  in  one  of  the  pa- 
pers here  awhile  back.  And  it  said  Mr.  President,  we  realize  that 
you  have  created  I  forget  how  many  thousands  more  jobs,  because 
I  have  got  three  of  them. 

Mr.  Kildee.  Thank  you  very  much,  Daryl, 

Mr,  MiDDLETON.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Sampson,  there  ap- 
pears from  this  hearing  to  be  somewhat  of  a  lack  of  good,  quantifi- 
able data  on  forest  health  in  many  Forest  Service  regions.  We  al- 
ways felt  that  was  kind  of  the  purpose  of  the  agency  to  come  up 
with  that.  Do  you  think  this — Larry  Craig  has  got  a  bill  over  there, 
a  Forest  Health  Bill.  Do  you  think  that  would  help  at  all,  or  are 
we  on  the  wrong  thing  here?  Is  that  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  Sampson.  Yes.  Let  me  start  off  with  a  short  answer.  The 
availability  of  quantifiable,  measurable  data  is  really  not  what  we 
would  like  to  see.  Obviously  there  is  considerable  data.  In  the 
south  there  is  tracking  on  the  southern  pine  beetle.  The  west,  as 
I  showed  you  this  morning,  has  had  some  detailed  studies  and  has 
some  data. 

But  our  concepts  of  forest  management  have  changed  in  the  last 
few  years,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  think  you  will  find  today,  in  spite 
of  all  the  rhetoric  we  heard  this  morning,  that  we  are  seeking  a 
new  goal,  which  is  a  sustainable  forest.  In  that  regard,  the  ques- 
tions we  are  asking  today,  i.e.,  is  the  way  we  are  using  this  forest, 
really  sustainable  or  is  it  creating  problems?  The  way  we  are  ask- 
ing questions  about  nutrient  cycling,  which  Dave  Adams  brought 
up,  the  way  we  are  looking  at  the  external  and  internal  threats, 
is  different. 

So  I  don't  think  we  should  fault  the  past  for  not  having  gathered 
data  on  questions  that  weren't  being  asked.  They  are  being  asked 
new  questions  today  and  we  are  getting  new  data.  And  we  do  need 
more. 
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Now  to  the  forest  health  bill.  That  is  an  attempt  that  started  in- 
tellectually in  this  committee,  this  House  of  Representatives,  two 
terms  ago.  It  is  an  attempt  to  get  at  this  process  problem,  a  way 
to  get  past  the  gridlock  that  makes  agencies  unable  to  respond 
with  management.  It  would  identify  areas  where  the  problem  is 
undeniably  bad,  cut  through  the  process  gridlock,  and  go  to  work. 
Today,  I  attempted  to  bring  in  some  preliminary  information  from 
a  Federal  study  that  illustrates  where  those  places  are  and  how  we 
could  begin  treatment. 

Senator  Craig's  bill  or  something  like  it  weas  reported  out  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  once  or  twice  in  the  past.  And  I  am 
hopeful  that  it  continues  to  proceed  in  this  Congress  so  that  we  do 
indeed  get  that  law. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Do  you  think  that  the  criticism  by  Congressmen 
Doolittle,  Chenoweth,  and  Cooley,  when  they  were  pointing  at  the 
Forest  Service  saying  that  you  are  putting  too  much  time  on 
ecomanagement  and  health  and  neglecting  the  multiple-use  concept 
that  has  been  around  for  a  long  time,  is  that  a  justifiable  criticism 
in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Sampson.  Well,  it  is  a  fact  that  those  processes  are  slow.  But 
what  Chief  Thomas  was  saying  is  that  if  they  don't  go  slow  and  hit 
all  the  process  points,  they  are  going  to  get  sued  and  be  stopped 
totally.  That  is  a  fact,  too.  We  have  been  20  years  designing  intri- 
cate processes  here.  We  design  a  process  on  one  subject  like  endan- 
gered species,  a  process  on  another  subject  like  clean  air  or  water, 
a  process  on  another  subject.  Over  the  years,  judges  keep  making 
decisions  on  the  basis  of  lawsuits.  So  instead  of  having  a  reason- 
ably straightforward  set  of  processes,  we  have  got  a  totally  entan- 
gled one.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  this  Congress.  It  is  just  the  way 
this  type  of  law  grows.  It  is  like  topsy  and  it  has  grown  into  a  tan- 
gle that  you  can't  get  through. 

So  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  up  to  you  to  figure  out  a  way  to  cut 
through  that  tangle  of  process.  And  I  believe  that  one  way  to  do 
it  is  to  begin  to  put  expectations  in  front  of  that  agency  on  the 
basis  of  outcomes  on  the  land  rather  than  the  legal  processes  get- 
ting there.  You  can  speed  today's  processes  up,  but  not  much.  The 
members  were  right  in  the  fact  that  it  is  slow,  but  Chief  Thomas 
was  right  in  saying  that  if  he  tries  to  go  fast  and  gets  sued  and 
completely  stopped,  that  is  no  way  to  speed  up.  Right  now,  they  are 
in  that  tangle. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Dr.  Adams,  a  question  I  asked  Mr.  Sampson  re- 
garding the  criticism  from  members  of  the  committee,  you  could 
read  into  that  many  things.  Most  of  our  members  feel  that  the  en- 
vironmental community  has  become  so  over-oppressive  that  they 
have  ground  down  the  functions  of  the  Forest  Service.  Do  you  find 
that  true? 

Dr.  Adams.  Yes,  I  see  on-the-ground  managers  in  the  Forest 
Service  and  other  agencies  and  even  in  companies  almost  afraid  to 
do  anjrthing  because  they  know  that  there  are  lots  of  people  looking 
over  their  shoulders  and  if  they  don't  dot  the  I's  and  cross  the  T's, 
like  the  Chief  indicated,  they  are  going  to  be  stopped.  And  the 
practicing  forester  feels  that  he  or  she  is  in  a  quagmire,  that  they 
seem  to  be  very  frustrated  in  terms  of  their  ability  to  go  out  and 
manage  the  land.  They  are  embroiled  in  litigation,  policy,  conflict- 
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ing  laws,  these  kinds  of  things,  and  what  we  try  to  prepare  them 
to  do  in  the  forestry  school  in  terms  of  managing  a  forest  ecosystem 
gets  shoved  aside  because  they  are  going  through  the  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Deborah  Baker,  in  your  testimony  you  felt  there 
were  some  false  assumptions  on  the  part  of  the  Forest  Service.  Can 
you  elaborate  on  that  a  little  bit? 

Ms.  Baker.  As  we  are  going  through  the  forest  planning  revi- 
sions in  the  south,  you  know,  from  Texas  on  up  to  Virginia,  what 
we  are  finding  is  that  the  Forest  Service  in  their  analysis  of  timber 
supply  and  demand  is  shifting  their  role  to  private  lands.  They  will 
many  times  in  their  documents  talk  about  Forest  Service  only  sup- 
plying three,  four,  five  percent  of  the  timber  and  therefore  it  really 
won't  make  a  difference  if  they  don't  offer  the  timber.  I  think  that 
is  clearly  not  true  on  the  ground. 

What  happens  is  that  first,  if  you  try  and  shift  all  timber  supply 
to  private  lands,  you  are  going  to  run  into  a  few  problems,  first 
being  the  volume  is  not  out  there  on  private  lands  to  pick  up  all 
National  Forest's  share.  And  that  secondly,  that  lacks  any  idea  of 
why  the  landowner  owns  the  land.  It  is  not  necessarily  for  timber 
production. 

The  RPA  noted  that  if  you  wanted  to  rely  on  private  lands,  the 
private  lands  would  have  to  be  producing  at  the  same  intensity 
that  timber  companies'  lands  are  being  managed.  And  that  is  sim- 
ply just  not  going  to  be  the  case,  because  they  don't  own  the  land 
to  maximize  timber  production.  It  may  be  wildlife.  It  may  be  a  sec- 
ond home,  but  it  may  not  necessarily  be  timber.  The  volume  won't 
be  there  and  the  access  is  another  issue.  All  of  those  trees  that  are 
standing  on  private  lands  are  not  available  because  of  the  land- 
owner objective. 

And  then  I  think  most  important,  the  Forest  Service  can  get 
caught  up  on  this  three  percent,  four  percent.  That  is  very  dan- 
gerous in  the  south,  because  if  you  look  at  it  in  a  localized  manner, 
if  you  go  on  the  forest  or  right  on  the  boundary  of  that  forest,  there 
may  be  a  small  town  that — like  Ellijay,  Georgia,  where  one  sawmill 
can  be  70  percent  dependent  on  National  Forest  timber.  And  that 
one  sawmill  may  employ  200  people.  If  those  200  people  lose  their 
job,  that  is  a  big  impact  for  the  little  town  of  Ellijay. 

So  the  Forest  Service  has  a  role  to  play.  It  is  important.  Another 
point  that  is  lost  is  the  quality  of  saw  timber  on  National  Forest 
lands  in  the  south  is  far  greater  than  that  on  private  lands.  That 
is  because  the  Forest  Service  has  managed  on  very  long  rotations 
with  more  money  invested  over  time  for  management. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Very  interesting  answer.  Let  me  say  that  my  little 
state  of  Utah,  we  used  to  have  Escalante  Sawmills.  Escalante, 
Utah  is  probably  about  8000  feet  and  a  very  small  place,  about  300 
people  live  there.  And  because  of  court  challenges  by  environmental 
communities,  one  right  on  the  heels  of  another,  there  is  no 
Escalante  Sawmill  anymore.  Kaibab  Industries  has  Fredonia  and 
Panguitch.  Fredonia  was  closed,  and  I  think  Panguitch  will  be 
right  behind  it.  And  these  people  are  extremely  frustrated  saying 
can't  we  slow  these  guys  up,  I  mean,  aren't  they  for  an3^hing,  they 
are  against  ever3rthing.  Hugh  Thompson  down  on  the  Dixie  is  the 
ranger  down  there,  has  a  tremendous  infestation  of  pine  beetle. 
And  he  is  frustrated  because  they  are  trying  to  stop  him  from  going 
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in  and  doing  some  of  this  cutting  in  order  to  take  care  of  that  infes- 
tation. 

Mr.  Middleton,  maybe  I  am  setting  you  up  a  Uttle  bit,  but  I  no- 
ticed your  frustration  and  I  don't  blame  you.  My  folks  in  my  state 
are  as  frustrated  as  you  are,  angry,  mad,  loosing  their  jobs.  If  you 
want  to  buy  a  city,  you  can  go  buy  Escalante,  Utah  right  now.  It 
is  almost  for  sale  because  there  is  nothing  there  anymore.  That  is 
what  supplied  the  whole  town. 

Why  is  it?  You  made  a  statement,  you  said  why  is  it  that  we 
can't  stand  together.  And  I  think  you  referred  to  the  environ- 
mentalists, the  laborers,  government,  management,  whatever  it 
was.  Why  can't  you  stand  together?  Why  is  it  that  we  have  always 
got  the  odd  man  out  that  seems  to  foul  up  the  jobs  for  everybody 
else? 

Mr.  Middleton.  Well,  it  is,  you  know,  we  are  strange  bedfellows 
with  the  industry,  so  to  speak,  and  we  have  been  called  a  lot  of 
names  because  labor  is  with  industry  on  this  issue. 

Why  can't  we  stand  together?  Well,  there  is  so  many  environ- 
mental laws.  Now  if  the  Endangered  Species  Act  doesn't  get  you, 
then  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  gets  you.  If  that  doesn't, 
then  NEPA  gets  you  and  so  on  down  the  line.  And  so  when  we  go 
to  logging — and  I  can  see  where  Jack  Ward  Thomas  is  frustrated. 
They  have  32  environmental  laws  that  they  have  to  adhere  to. 

I  would  sit  down  and  talk  and  negotiate  with  anyone.  And  I  have 
tried  to  do  this  with  some  of  these  people  that  claim  to  be  environ- 
mentalists, which  we  feel  we  are.  They  are  actually  more  preserva- 
tionists, don't  do  anjrthing,  if  nature  does  it,  leave  it  like  it  is.  And 
they  are  the  ones  that  don't  want  anything  to  happen.  If  manage- 
ment and  labor  can  get  together  on  one  thing,  it  certainly  should 
be — I  wouldn't  say  easy,  but  you  would  certainly  think  that  the  en- 
vironmentalists would  try  to  get  along  also. 

But  as  long  as  they  have  all  of  these  environmental  laws  that 
they  can  stop  things,  slow  things  down,  they  are  going  to  do  it.  It 
is  as  clear  as  can  be. 

Mr.  Hansen.  By  "they"  you  are  referring  to  the  environmental 
community? 

Mr.  Middleton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Do  you  figure  that  they — in  your  estimation,  what 
do  they  say,  I  mean,  when  they  see  all  of  these  thousands  of  jobs 
being  lost,  people  standing  in  lines?  Is  it  worth  it? 

Mr.  Middleton.  They  don't  care.  They  are  worshipping,  in  some 
cases — I  am  talking  about  not  the  moderates,  but  the  most  radical 
cases — they  are  worshipping  the  Earth.  It  is  sort  of  an  idolatry. 
They  actually  believe  that  timber  is  the  same  as  you  and  I,  that 
it  has  life  to  it  and  that  it  shouldn't  be  cut  down.  And  I  have  talked 
with  people  that  have  this  concept. 

Mr.  Hansen.  You  think  it  is  kind  of  turning  into  a  cult? 

Mr.  Middleton.  Oh,  definitely  in  some  cases.  I  think  probably 
Earth  First  is  one  of  the  main  ones,  the  worst. 

Mr.  Hansen.  From  my  school,  Utah  State,  which  does  possibly 
some  of  the  same  things  Dr.  Adams  does,  many  of  them  have  made 
the  statement  that  they  have  felt  that  in  the  '60's  and  '70's  the  en- 
vironmental community  did  us  a  great  job  on  a  wake-up  call.  And 
I  probably  agree  with  that.  But  in  the  '80's  and  '90's  it  has  turned 
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into  a  point  that  they  are  kind  of  shutting  down  the  economy  of 
America.  Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  MiDDLETON.  Yes,  I  do.  I  think  environmental  laws,  you 
know,  were  passed  with  good  intentions  and  there  wasn't  too  many 
people  that  were  bucking  them,  so  they  floated  through  Congress 
quite  readily.  And  as  they  come  into  place  and  then  people  started 
using  them  in  the  wrong  way,  in  the  wrong  fashion  that  they 
weren't  even  intended  for,  they  are  easily  shutting  things  down. 
There  is  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Dr.  Adams,  do  you  feel  that  in  your  experience  that 
the  Forest  Service  employee  on  the  ground,  the  person  who  is  actu- 
ally out  there,  does  he  have  enough  latitude,  enough  tools  to  work 
with,  or  do  you  feel  he  is  kind  of  micromanaged  and  now  just 
turned  into  a  robot  out  in  the  field? 

Dr.  Adams.  I  think  the  tools  are  there.  I  think  they  feel  an  in- 
ability to  apply  the  tools  in  appropriate  land  management.  One  of 
the  problems  these  days  with  so-called  ecosystem  management  and 
downsizing  in  the  agency  is  that  some  of  the  people  that,  at  least 
I  feel,  are  best  equipped  to  handle  those  problems  are  being  shoved 
aside  as  job  positions  are  eliminated.  For  example,  on  the  North 
Idaho  Panhandle  Forest,  my  understanding  is  now  that  there  are 
something  like  six  or  eight  wildlife  biologists  and  there  is  one 
silviculturist.  And  in  my  view  it  is  the  silviculturist — of  course  I  am 
biased  since  that  is  what  I  do — I  feel  the  silviculturist,  by  training 
at  least,  is  the  kind  of  person  that  is  best  equipped  to  do  that  basic 
on-the-ground  management,  ecosystem  management. 

And  so  when  you  downsize  to  the  point  where  you  have  very  few 
people  that  are  able  to  make  those  kind  of  land  management  deci- 
sions on  an  on-the-ground  basis,  then  they  are  faced  with  large 
amounts  of  process  they  don't  feel  like  they  are  getting  anything 
done. 

And  I  might  add  on  the  topic  of  the  mill  closures,  we  have  had 
several  of  those  in  our  area  recently.  I  think  we  lost  five  mills  in 
the  region  surrounding  Moscow  in  this  last  year.  When  two-thirds 
of  the  state  is  Federal,  what  the  Forest  Service  does  makes  a  tre- 
mendous difference.  And  if  there  is  not  a  steady  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terial, those  mills  just  can't  keep  going.  A  mill  that  does  not  have 
a  supply  this  year  is  probably  going  to  go  down.  And  if  there  is  a 
supply  next  year,  they  are  not  likely  to  go  up  because  that  equip- 
ment goes  on  the  block  and  is  immediately  sold.  So  one  of  the  prob- 
lems is  the  fluctuation  and  a  private  mill  cannot  handle  that. 

From  the  silvicultural  standpoint,  that  is  also  a  real  problem. 
Most  silviculture  land  management,  in  terms  of  the  tree  component 
particularly,  is  based  upon  being  able  to  do  something  with  those 
trees  that  are  taken  off  in  the  process  of  managing  the  stands,  re- 
ducing stand  density,  doing  genetics  work,  whatever  it  may  be.  If 
there  is  not  a  market  for  the  volume  that  is  being  grown,  then  our 
hands  are  tied  in  terms  of  being  able  to  do  silvicultural  activities 
on  the  ground.  And  it  is  getting  to  be  more  and  more  a  situation 
where  there  is  no  competition  between  mills  for  the  material  that 
is  made  available.  And  that  is  going  to  hamstring  our  ability  to  do 
good  land  management. 

Mr.  Hansen.  As  you  have  probably  heard,  there  is  another  vote 
on,  and  let  me  thank  this  panel.  Your  information  has  been  excel- 
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lent.  I  wish  we  could  pick  your  brains  a  little  more.  And  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  we  could  write  to  you  with  questions  that  we  may 
have.  And  if  you  would  respond,  we  would  be  very  grateful  to  you 
for  that. 

We  will  now  adjourn  this  meeting  and  thank  all  our  witnesses 
for  coming,  and  especially  the  panel  in  front  of  us  for  your  patience 
and  long-suffering  to  sit  through  this.  But  maybe — I  hope  you 
found  it  interesting.  Thank  you  so  much,  and  this  meeting  is  now 
adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:37  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned;  and 
the  following  was  submitted  for  the  record.] 
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TITLE  II— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

EMERGENCY  SALVAGE  TIMBER  SALE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  200L  (a)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "appropriate  committees  of  Congress"  means 
the  Committee  on  Resources,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry, and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate. 

(2)  The  term  "emergency  period"  meauis  the  period  begin- 
nine  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section  and  ending 
on  September  30,  1997. 

(3)  The  term  "salvage  timber  sale"  means  a  timber  sale 
for  which  an  important  reason  for  entry  includes  the  removal 
of  disease-  or  insect-infested  trees,  dead,  damaged,  or  down 
trees,  or  trees  affected  by  fire  or  imminently  susceptible  to 
fire  or  insect  attack.  Such  term  also  includes  the  removal 
of  associated  trees  or  trees  lacking  the  characteristics  of  a 
healthy  and  viable  ecosystem  for  the  purpose  of  ecosystem 
improvement  or  rehabilitation,  except  that  any  such  sale  must 
include  an  identifiable  salvage  component  of  trees  described 
in  the  first  sentence. 

(4)  The  tertn  "Secretary  concerned"  means — 

(A)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  respect  to  Icuids 
within  the  National  Forest  System;  and 

(B)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  respect  to  Fed- 
eral lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

(b)  Completion  of  Salvage  Timber  Sales. — 

(1)  Salvage  timber  sales. — Using  the  expedited  proce- 
dures provided  in  subsection  (c),  the  Secretary  concerned  shall 
prepare,  advertise,  offer,  and  award  contracts  during  the  emer- 

Sency  period  for  salvage  timber  sales  from  Federal  lands 
escribed  in  subsection  (a)(4).  During  the  emergency  period, 
the  Secretary  concerned  is  to  achieve,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  a  salvage  timber  sale  volume  level  above  the  pro- 
grammed level  to  reduce  the  backlogged  volume  of  salvage 
timber.  The  preparation,  advertisement,  offering,  and  awarding 
of  such  contracts  shall  be  performed  utilizing  subsection  (c) 
and  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  including  a 
law  under  the  authority  of  whicn  any  judicial  order  may  be 
outstanding  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Use  of  salvage  sale  funds.— To  conduct  salvage  tim- 
ber sales  under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  concerned  may 
use  salvage  sale  funds  otherwise  available  to  the  Secretary 
concerned. 

(3)  Sales  in  preparation. — ^Any  salvage  timber  sale  in 
preparation  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
Be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(c)  Expedited  Procedures  for  Emergency  Salvage  Timber 
Sales.— 

(1)  Sale  documentation.— 

(A)  Preparation. — For  each  salvage  timber  sale  con- 
ducted under  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary  concerned  shall 
prepare  a  document  that  combines  an  environmental 
assessment  under  section  102(2)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental PoUcy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4332(2))  (including 
regulations  implementing  such  section)  and  a  biological 
evaluation  under  section  7(aK2)  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  of  1973  (16  U.S.C.  1636(aK2))  and  other  applicable 
Federal  law  and  implementing  regulations.  A  document 
embodying  decisions  relating  to  salvage  timber  sales  pro- 
posed under  authority  of  this  section  shall,  at  the  sole 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  concerned  and  to  the  extent 
the  Secretary  concerned  considers  appropriate  and  feasible, 
consider  the  environmental  effects  of  tne  salvage  timber 
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Bale  and  the  eflect,  if  any,  on  threatened  or  endangered 

species,  and  to  the  extent  the  Secretary  concerned,  at  his 

sole  discretion,  considers  appropriate  and  feasible,  be  con- 

..  sistent  with  any  standards  ana  guidelines  from  the  man- 

>  agement  plans  applicable  to  the  National  Forest  or  Bureau 

of  Land  Management  District  on  which  the  salvage  timber 

.    sale  occurs. 

(B)  Use  of  E3USTIN0  materials.— In  lieu  of  preparing 
a  new  document  under  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned may  use  a  document  prepared  pursuant  to  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4321 
et  seq.)  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  a 
biological  evaluation  written  before  such  date,  or  informa- 
tion collected  for  such  a  document  or  evaluation  if  the 
document,  evaluation,  or  information  applies  to  the  Federal 
lands  covered  by  the  proposed  sale. 

(C)  Scope  and  content. — The  scope  and  content  of 
the  documentation  and  information  prepared,  considered, 
and  relied  on  under  this  paragraph  is  at  the  sole  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  concerned. 

(2)  Reporting  requirements.— Not  later  than  August  30, 
1995,  the  Secretary  concerned  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
.  appropriate  committees  of  Congress  on  the  implementation  of 
this  section.  The  report  shall  Be  updated  and  resubmitted  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Coneress  every  six  months  there- 
after until  the  completion  of  all  salvage  timber  sales  conducted 
under  subsection  (b).  Each  report  shall  contain  the  following: 
(A)  The  volume  of  salvage  timber  sales  sold  and  har- 
vesteJ,  as  of  the  date  of  the  report,  for  each  National 
Forest  and  each  district  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. 

(P)  The  available  salvage  volume  contained  in  each 
National  Forest  and  each  district  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

(C)  A  plan  and  schedule  for  an  enhanced  salvage  timber 
sale  program  for  fiscal  years  1995,  1996,  and  1997  using 
the  authority  provided  by  this  section  for  salvage  timber 

. .  Bales. 

(D)  A  description  of  any  needed  resources  and  person- 
nel, including  personnel  reassignments,  required  to  conduct 
an  enhanced  salvage  timber  sale  program  through  fiscal 
year  1997. 

(E)  A  statement  of  the  intentions  of  the  Secretary 
concerned  with  respect  to  the  salvage  timber  sale  volume 
levels  specified  in  the  ioint  explanatory  statement  of  man- 
agers accompanying  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  1158, 

,    House  Report  104-124. 

(3)  Advancement  of  sales  authorized.— The  Secretary 
concerned  mav  begin  salvage  timber  sales  under  subsection 
(b)  intended  (or  a  subsequent  fiscal  year  before  the  start  of 
such  fiscal  year  if  the  Secretary  concerned  determines  that 
performance  of  such  salvage  timber  sales  will  not  interfere 
with  salvage  timber  sales  intended  for  a  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(4)  Decisions. — The  Secretary  concerned  shall  design  and 
select  the  specific  salvage  timber  sales  to  be  offered  under 
subsection  (o)  on  the  basis  of  the  analysis  contained  in  the 
document  or  documents  prepared  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
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to  achieve,  to  the  manmum  extent  feasible,  a  salvage  timber 
sale  volume  level  above  the  program  level. 
(5)  Sale  preparation.— 

(A)  Use  of  available  authorities.— The  Secretanr 
concerned  shall  make  use  of  all  available  authority,  includ- 
ing the  employment  of  private  contractors  and  the  use 
of  expedited  fire  contracting  procedures,  to  prepare  and 

'    advertise  salvage  timber  sales  under  subsection  (b). 

(B)  Exemptions. — The  preparation,  solicitation,  and 
award  of  salvage  timber  sales  under  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  exempt  from — 

(i>  the  requirements  of  the  Competition  in 
Contracting  Act  (41  U.S.C.  263  et  seq.)  and  the 
implementing  regulations  in  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulation  issued  pursuant  to  section  26(c)  of  the  Office 
of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C.  421(c)) 
and  any  departmental  acauisition  regulations;  and 

(ii)  the  notice  and  publication  re.iuirementa  in  sec- 
tion 18  of  such  Act  (41  U.S.C.  416)  and  8(e)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(e))  and  the 
implementing  regulations  in  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulations  and  any  departmental  acquisition  regula- 
tions. 

(C)  Incentive  payment  recipients;  report. — ^The 
provisions  of  section  3(dKl)  of  the  Federal  Workforce 
Restructuring  Act  of  1994  (Public  Law  103-226;  5  U.S.C. 
5597  note)  snail  not  apply  to  any  former  employee  of  the 
Secretary  concerned  who  received  a  voluntary  separation 
incentive  payment  authorized  by  such  Act  and  accepts 
employment  pursuant  to  this  paragraph.  The  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  and  the  Secretary 
concerned  shall  provide  a  summary  report  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress,  the  Committee  on  (jovem- 
ment  Reform  and  Oversight  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affau^  of  the  ' 
Senate  regarding  the  number  of  incentive  payment  recipi- 
enta  who  were  rehired,  their  terms  of  reemployment,  their 
job  classifications,  and  an  explanation,  in  the  jud^ent 
of  the  agencies  involved  of  how  such  reemployment  without 
repayment  of  the  incentive  payments  received  is  consistent . 
with  the  original  waiver  provisions  of  such  Act.  This  report 
shall  not  be  conducted  in  a  manner  that  would  delay  the 
rehiring  of  any  former  employees  under  this  paragraph, 
or  affect  the  normal  confidentiality  of  Federal  employees. 

(6)  Cost  considerations. — Salvage  timber  sales  under- 
taken pursuant  to  this  section  shall  not  be  precluded  because 
the  costs  of  such  activities  are  likely  to  exceed  the  revenues 
derived  from  such  activities. 

(7)  Effect  of  salvage  sales. — The  Secretaiv  concerned 
shall  not  substitute  salvage  timber  sales  conducted  under  sub- 
section (b)  for  plarmed  non-salvage  timber  sales. 

(8)  Reforestation  of  salvage  timber  sale  parcels. — 
The  Secretary  concerned  shall  plan  and  implement  reforestation 
of  each  parcel  of  land  harvested  under  a  salvage  timber  sale 
conducted  under  subsection  (b)  as  expeditiously  aa  possible 
after  completion  of  the  harvest  on  the  parcel,  but  in  no  case 
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later  than  any  applicable  restocking  period  required  by  law 
or  regulation.  _^ 

(9)  Effect  on  judicial  decisions.— The  Secretary  con- 
cerned may  conduct  salvage  timber  sales  under  subsection  (b) 
notwithstanding  any  decision,  restraining  order,  or  injunction 
issued  by  a  United  States  court  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  section.  ,  _ 

(d)  Direction  To  Complete  Timber  Sales  on  Lands  Covered 
BY  Option  9.— Notwithstanding  any  other  law  (including  a  law 
under  the  authority  of  which  any  judicial  order  may  ^  outotanding 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act),  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned shall  expeditiously  prepare,  offer,  and  award  timber  sale 
contracts  on  Federal  lands  described  in  the  "Record  of  Decision 
for  Amendments  to  Forest  Servrice  and  Bureau  of  Land  Manaeement 
Planning  Documents  Within  the  Range  of  the  Northern  Spotted 
Owl",  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  on  April  13,  1994.  The  Secretary  concerned  may 
conduct  timber  sales  under  this  subsection  notwithstanding  any 
decision,  restraining  order,  or  injunction  issued  by  a  United  States 
court  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section.  The  issuance 
of  any  regulation  pursuant  to  section  4(d)  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  of  1973  (16  U.S.C.  1533(d))  to  ease  or  reduce  restrictions  on 
non-Federal  lands  within  the  range  of  the  northern  spotted  owl 
shall  be  deemed  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  section  102(2X0 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C. 
4332(2XC)),  given  the  analysis  included  in  the  Final  Supplemental 
Impact  Statement  on  the  Management  of  the  Habitat  for  Late 
Successional  and  Old  Growth  Forest  Related  Species  Within  the 
Range  of  the  Northern  Spotted  Owl,  prepared  by  the  Secretary 
of  /^culture  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  1994,  which 
is,  or  may  be,  incorporated  by  reference  in  the  administrative  record 
of  any  such  regulation.  The  issuance  of  any  such  regulation  pursu- 
ant to  section  4(d)  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  (16 
U.S.C.  1533(d))  shall  not  require  the  preparation  of  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement  under  section  102(2X0  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4332(2X0). 

(e)  Administrative  Review. — Salvage  timber  sales  conducted 
under  subsection  {h),  timber  sales  conducted  under  subsection  (d), 
and  any  decision  of  the  Secretary  concerned  in  connection  with 
such  sales,  shall  not  be  subject  to  administrative  review. 

(0  JUDICL\L  Review.— 

(1)  Place  and  time  of  filing.— A  salvage  timber  sale 
to  be  conducted  under  subsection  (b),  and  a  timber  sale  to 
be  conducted  under  subsection  (d),  shall  be  subject  to  judicial 
review  only  in  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  the  affected  Federal  lands  are  located.  Any  challenge 
to  such  sale  must  be  filed  in  such  district  court  within  16 
days  after  the  date  of  initial  advertisement  of  the  challenged 
sale.  The  Secretary  concerned  may  not  agree  to,  and  a  court 
may  not  grant,  a  waiver  of  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph. 

(2)  Effect  of  filing  on  agency  action. — For  45  days 
after  the  date  of  the  filing  of  a  challenge  to  a  salvage  timber 
sale  to  be  conducted  under  subsection  (b)  or  a  timber  sale 
to  be  conducted  under  subsection  (d),  the  Secretary  concerned 
shall  take  no  action  to  award  the  challenged  sale.  - 

(3)  Prohibition  on  restraining  orders,  preuminary 
injunctions,  and  relief  pending  review. — No  restraining 
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order,  preliminary  injunction,  or  iixjunction  pending  appeal 
shall  be  issued  by  any  court  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  any  decision  to  prepare,  advertise,  ofiFer,  award,  or  operate 
a  salvage  timber  sale  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  or  any  decision 
to  prepare,  advertise,  ofler,  award,  or  operate  a  timber  sale 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d).  Section  706  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  shall  not  apply  to  any  challenge  to  such  a  sale. 

(4)  Standard  of  review. — The  courts  shall  have  authority 
to  enjoin  permanently,  order  modiflcation  of,  or  void  an  individ- 
ual salvage  timber  sale  if  it  is  determined  by  a  review  of 
the  record  that  the  decision  to  prepare,  advertise,  offer,  award, 
or  operate  such  sale  was  arbitrary  and  capricious  or  otherwise 
not  in  accordance  with  applicable  law  (otner  than. those  laws 
specified  in  subsection  (i)). 

(5)  Time  for  decision. — Civil  actions  filed  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  assigned  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  The  court  shall  render  its  final  decision  relative  to  any 
challenge  within  45  days  from  the  date  such  cheJlengs  is 
brought,  unless  the  court  determines  that  a  longer  period  of 
time  is  required  to  satisfy  the  requirement  of  the  United  States 
Constitution.  In  order  to  reach  a  decision  within  46  days,  the 
district  court  may  assign  all  or  part  of  any  such  case. or  cases 
to  one  or  more  Special  Masters,  for  prompt  review,  and  rec- 
ommendations to  tne  court. 

(6)  Procedures. — Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  court  may  set  rules  governing  the  procedures  of  any 
proceeding  brought  under  this  subsection  which  set  page  limits 
on  briefs  and  time  limits  on  filing  briefs  and  motions  and 
other  actions  which  are  shorter  than  the  limits  specified  in 
the  Federal  rules  of  civil  or  appellate  procedure. 

(7)  Appeial. — Any  appeal  from  the  final  decision  of  a  district 
court  in  an  action  brought  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  filed  not  later  than  30  days  ailer  the  date  of  decision, 
(g)  EXCLUSION  of  Certain  Federal  Lands.— 

(1)  Exclusion. — The  Secretary  concerned  may  not  select, 
authorize,  or  undertake  any  salvage  timber  sale  under  sub- 
section (b)  with  respect  to  lands  described  in  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Description  of  excluded  lands.— The  lands  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  are  as  follows: 

(A)  Any  area  on  Federal  lands  included  in  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System. 

(B)  Any  roadless  area  on  Federal  lands  designated 
by  Congress  for  wilderness  study  in  Colorado  or  Montana. 

(C)  Any  roadless  area  on  Federal  lands  recommended 
by  the  Forest  Service  or  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
for  wilderness  designation  in  its  most  recent  land  manage- 
ment plan  in  effect  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(D)  Amr  area  on  Federal  lands  on  which  timber 
harvesting  for  any  purpose  is  prohibited  bv  statute. 

(h)  Rulemakino. — ^The  Secretary  concerned  is  not  required  to 
issue  formal  rules  under  section  663  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
to  implement  this  section  or  carry  out  the  authorities  provided 
by  this  section. 

(i)  Effect  on  Other  Laws. — The  documents  and  procedures 
required  by  this  section  for  the  preparation,  advertisement,  ofiering, 
awarding,  and  operation  of  any  salvage  timber  sale  subject  to  sud- 
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section  (b)  and  any  timber  sale  under  subsection  (d)Bha^  be  deemed 
to  satrsfy  the  reauirements  of  the  following  applicable  Federal  laws 
(and  regulation's  unplemenjn^^^^^^  Resource.  Plan- 

.  "'"^Jri^l3i;S"l^SSrd''*lianagement  Act  of  1976 

**^\i?ThrNation.a'^Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (42 

U.S.C.  4321  et  seq.).  ,        ,  ,n.»o  /ic  it  q  r"    imi 

(4)  The  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  (16  U.S.C.  1531 

^^(5VThe  National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976  (16  U.S.C. 

^''^'(eme  Multiple-Use  Sustained-Yield  Act  of  1960  (16  U.S.C. 

R28  d  SGQ  ) 

(7)  Miy  compact,  executive  agreement,  convention,  treaty, 
and   international    agreement,   and   implementmg   legislation 

"'*  W  Airot*her  applicable  Federal  environmental  and  natural 

(o'bcphutton  Date.— The  authority  provided  by  subsections 
(b)  ^d(d)  shall  expire  on  December  31.  1996  The  terms  and 
con^ions  of  this  section  shall  continue  m  '^f^'^^^^^.'^^P^^'^ 
salvaee  timber  sale  contracU  offered  under  subsection  (b)  and  tim- 
ber  sfle  contracta  offered  under  subsection  (d)  until  the  completion 

"''''(STw^^'iS^TlTELS^E  OF  PREVIOUSLY  OFFERED  AND 
UNAWARDED^TjMBER^E^CO^CTS._^^_^^^ 

Other  provision  of  law.  within  45  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  concerned  shall  act  to 
•  aw"d  release,  and  permit  to  be  completed  m  fiscal  years 
1995  and  1996,  with  no  change  in  onguially  advertis^  terms, 
volumes,  and  bid  prices,  all  timber  sale  contracts  ofTered  or 
awarded  before  that  date  in  any  unit  of  the  National  Forest 
Svatem  or  district  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  subject 
•  to'  section  318  of  Public  Law  101-121  (103  Stat.  746^  'the 
return  of  the  bid  bond  of  the  high  bidder  shall  not  alter  the 
responsibility  of  the  Secretary  concerned  to  comply  with  this 

''"^^)*?'HREATENED  OR  ENDANGERED  BIRD  SPECIES  —No  sale 

unit  shall  be  released  or  completed  under  this  subsection  if 
any  threatened  or  endangered  bird  species  is  known  to  be 
nesting  within  the  acreage  that  is  the  subject  of  Uve  sale  unit. 
(3)  Alternative  offer  in  case  of  delay.— If  for  any  rea- 
son a  sale  cannot  be  released  and  completed  under  the  terms 
of  this  subsection  within  45  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  concerned  shall  provide  the  purchaser 
an  equal  volume  of  timber,  of  like  kind  and  value,  which  shall 
be  subject  to  the  terms  of  the  original  contract  and  shall  not 
count  against  current  allowable  sale  quantities. 
(1)  Effect  on  Plans,  Policies,  and  Activities.— Compliance 
with  this  section  shall  not  require  or  permit  any  administrative 
action         including        revisions.        amendment,        consultetion, 
supplementation,  or  other  action,  in  or  for  any  land  management 
plan  standard,  guideline,  policy,  regional  guide,  or  multiforest  plan 
because  of  implementation  or  impacte,  site-specific  or  cumulative, 
of  activities  authorized  or  required  by  this  section,  except  that 
any  such  administrative  action  with  respect  to  salvage  timber  sales 
is  permitted  to  the  extent  necessary,  at  the  sole  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  concerned,  to  meet  the  salvage  timber  sale  goal  specified 
in  subsection  (bXD  of  this  section  or  to  refiect  the  effecte  of  the 
salvage  program.  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  not  rely  on  salvage 
timber  sales  as  the  basis  for  administrative  action  Umitmg  other 
multiple  use  activiHes  nor  be  required  to  offer  a  particular  salvage 
timber  sale.  No  project  decision  shall  be  required  to  be  halted 
or  delayed  by  such  documente  or  guidance,  implementation,  or 
impacts.  
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STATEMENT  OF 
JACK  WARD  THOMAS,  CHIEF 
FOREST  SERVICE 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Before  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks,  Forests  and  Lands 
Committee  on  Resources 

United  States  House  of  Representatives 

Concerning  Oversight 
on  Forest  Health  Issues  and  Timber  Salvage 

Washington  D.C. 
November  30,  1995 


MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss  Forest  Service  forest 
health  and  salvage  programs  and  associated  accomplishments  in 
implementing  the  timber- related  activities  authorized  in  Public 
Law  104-19.   I  am  accompanied  by  Gray  Reynolds,  Deputy  Chief  for 
National  Forest  System;  Mark  Reimers,  Deputy  Chief  of  Programs  and 
Legislation;  David  Hessel,  Director  for  Timber;   Ann  Bartuska, 
Director  for  Forest  Pest  Management  and  Christopher  Risbrudt, 
Director  of  Land  Management  Planning. 


Forest  Health 

"Forest  health"  is  a  somewhat  nebulous  concept  that  requires 
focus.   Such  focus  begs  the  question  --  healthy  enough  for  what 
purpose?   The  answer  to  that  question  will  vary  from  situation  to 
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situation.   For  example,  the  answer  would  be  different  for  a 
wilderness  area  and  an  area  dedicated  primarily  to  wood  fiber 
production. 

Forest  health  is  a  complex  issue,  and  addressing  the  issue  is  more 
complex  than  (as  some  allege,)  accelerating  salvage  programs  or 
increasing  timber  harvest  or  thinning  more  stands.   The  Forest 
Service  has  a  long-standing  policy  to  attempt  to  maintain  healthy 
forests.   Problems  that  stem  from  the  poor  condition  of  forests  in 
regions  of  the  West  have  been  evident  for  some  time.   The 
wildfires  that  occurred  in  1994  and  earlier  brought  to  the 
public's  attention  a  forest  health  problem  that  had  its  beginnings 
over  100  years  ago.   Some  of  these  problems  are  closely  related  to 
changes  in  the  historic  role  of  fire.   Fire  suppression  has 
increased  fuel  loading  to  dangerous  levels  in  some  forest  types. 
Early  timber  practices  have  converted  timber  stands  to  less 
fire-resistant  species,  have  increased  tree  densities,  or  changed 
stand  structure  to  a  condition  that  is  more  susceptible  to  fires. 
Insects  and  diseases  have  added  to  the  problem. 

This  month  marks  the  first  year  anniversary  of  our  Western  Forest 
Health  Initiative  (WFHI) ,  designed  to  address  the  agency's 
immediate  concerns  over  forest  conditions  in  the  Intermountain 
West.   As  a  result  of  this  initiative,  we  treated  85,000  acres  in 
Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1995  to  improve  forest  health  conditions.   We 
will  treat  an  additional  2.7  million  acres  as  projects  in  progress 
are  completed  over  the  next  five  years.    Projects  include 
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salvaging  dead  and  dying  timber  and  using  prescribed  fire  to 
reduce  fuel  loading  to  prevent  severe  wildfires,  thinning  timber 
stands  to  increase  their  resistance  to  drought  and  insect 
infestations,  restoring  watersheds  to  prevent  soil  erosion  and 
landslides,  and  improving  conditions  for  wildlife  haibitat. 

Although  western  forest  health  issues  were  brought  to  the 
forefront  with  this  initiative,  many  of  the  actions  in  the  WFHI 
include  national  projects.   For  instance,  we  are  presently 
gathering  and  analyzing  data  nationwide  to  identify  the  areas  of 
highest  forest  health  risk.   This  effort  will  be  completed  in  the 
fall  of  1996.   The  map  and  data  base  produced  will  help  direct 
our  resources  to  areas  with  the  greatest  need.   The  forest  health 
monitoring  program  established  in  1990  will  complement  this  effort 
to  identify  future  problem  areas  and  test  our  health  risk  model. 

Not  all  National  Forests  are  in  an  unhealthy  state.  However,  we 
do  have  forest  health  issues  we  are  trying  to  address  nationally 
such  as  susceptibility  of  forests  to  drought,  wildfire,  insects, 
and  diseases;  damage  from  air  pollution;  and  the  introduction  of 
exotic  species. 

We  are  developing  a  nation-wide  forest  health  strategy,  as 
outlined  in  our  draft  1995  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable 
Resources  Planning  Act  (RPA)  Program  report.   This  strategy 
recognizes  that,  unless  management  practices  are  modified, 
fire -dependent  ecosystems  will  continue  to  be  the  source  of  major 
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forest  health  problems,  and  other  ecosystems  will  also  experience 
increasing  health  problems.   To  deal  with  the  buildup  of  fuels 
beyond  historic  levels,  and  changes  in  species  composition  due  to 
fire  exclusion  or  past  logging  practices,  we  anticipate  increased 
emphasis  on  the  safe  and  effective  use  of  prescribed  fire  as  a 
management  tool.   The  need  for  pest  prevention  and  suppression 
activities  will  also  rise,  especially  as  a  result  of  the 
introduction  of  exotic  pest  species  such  as  the  gypsy  moth. 
Thinning  and  other  timber  harvest  treatments  will  be  an  important 
tool  for  addressing  forest  health  problems.   An  understanding  of 
disturbance  ecology  will  be  essential  to  using  all  of  these  tools 
in  maintaining  forest  health,  and  thus  research  and  technology 
transfer  in  this  area  will  be  increased.   Our  greatest  challenge, 
of  course,  is  to  design  an  effective  and  far  reaching  management 
approach  to  forest  health  with  the  limited  funding  resources 
currently  available. 

The  result  of  implementing  these  forest  health  programs  should  be 
ecosystems  that  are  more  resilient  to  stress.   In  the  past,  forest 
health  efforts  have  been  focused  on  insects,  diseases,  and  fires. 
While  this  will  continue  to  be  important,  the  context  of  forest 
health  will  expand  to  include  ecosystem  composition,  structure  and 
function,  and  maintenance  biological  diversity. 
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Salvage  Policies 

Salvage  of  timber  is  only  sometimes  related  to  forest  health  -- 
the  two  are  sometimes  related  and  sometimes  not.   Often  salvage  is 
carried  out  for  purposes  of  providing  needed  raw  materials  to 
industry,  jobs  for  American  workers,  and  preparation  for  a  new 
forest  stand.   Such  are  worthy  objectives  in  and  of  themselves 
when  carried  out  under  applicable  laws  and  regulations.   When 
salvage  can  be  conducted  so  as  to  provide  forest  health  benefits, 
there  is  an  extra  benefit. 

Our  salvage  policy  has  always  emphasized  the  quick  removal  of  dead 
and  dying  timber,  where  it  is  consistent  with  local  forest  plan 
standards  and  guidelines.   This  policy  is  in  place  to  provide 
economic  opportunities  as  well  as  providing  an  economical  means  to 
improve  forest  health  where  salvaging  timber  can  lower  the  risk  of 
wildfire  or  control  insect  outbreaks. 

The  Forest  Service  released  its  proposed  rule  on  the  National 
Forest  Management  Act  which  sets  regulations  for  forest  planning, 
April  13,  1995.   The  proposed  rule  did  not  propose  changes  in 
existing  regulations  regarding  the  harvesting  of  salvage.   The 
rule  also  provides  the  flexibility  to  handle  forest  health  issues 
and  establish  objectives  for  forest  health. 
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la^lementlng  PL  104-19 

With  respect  to  salvage  policies  related  to  implementing  Public 
Law  104-19,   President  Clinton  directed  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  the  Interior,  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  to  implement  this  law  in  a  way  that,  to 
the  maximum  extent  allowed,  follows  other  current  environmental 
laws  and  programs.   The  directive  from  the  President  regarding  the 
implementation  of  the  timber- related  provisions  to  Public  Law 
104-19  has  been  submitted  to  the  record  in  a  previous  hearing 
before  this  Committee. 

The  Interagency  Memorandum  of  Agreement,  submitted  to  the 
Committee  at  the  October  24  hearing,  has  been  an  important  tool  to 
meet  the  goal  for  salvage,  while  following  other  environmental 
laws  and  programs  to  the  maximum  extent  allowed  under  PL  104-19. 

As  a  result  of  our  commitment  to  achieving  the  goals  of  the 
enhanced  salvage  prograun,  the  Forest  Service  has  exceeded  its 
pre- rescission  1995  programmed  level  of  timber  salvage  offer 
(including  sale  preparation)  by  approximately  300  million  board 
feet  (MMBF)  according  to  our  latest  figures.   This  places  the 
Forest  Service  on  track  to  meet  our  commitments  to  the  Congress  as 
reflected  in  the  Secretary's  June  29  letter  to  the  SpecJcer  of  the 
House  of  4.5  BBF. 
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Vot  only  are  programmed  timber  salvage  sale  levels  being  exceeded, 
this  is  being  achieved  while  meeting  environmental  stemdards  for 
water  quality,  protecting  the  viability  of  species  and  providing 
sustainable  resources  for  the  future. 

We  are  also  involving  the  public  early  in  the  process  so  that  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  provide  input  and  become  involved  in 
monitoring  our  performance.   Through  public  involvement  and 
interagency  coordination  efforts,  we  are  striving  to  maintain  and 
promote  good  working  relationships  with  the  public  and  tribal, 
federal,  state  and  local  government  entities.   This  is  not  an  easy 
or  simple  task  since  salvage  logging  is  often  a  controversial. 
However,  these  activities  should  aid  coordination  for  other 
iianagement  activities  (not  under  the  authority  of  Public  Law 
104-19)  as  well  as  future  project  activities. 

For  example,  Secretary  Glickman  after  meeting  with  the  Quincy 
Library  Group  in  Quincy,  California  was  very  impressed  by  the 
cooperative  feeling  of  this  group  and  of  its  support  for 
activities  the  Forest  Service  was  trying  to  undertaOte  within 
available  funds.   In  support  of  these  cooperative  efforts,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  decided  to  dedicate  additional  resources 
to  activities  such  as  watershed  restoration  and  fire  hazard 
reduction  (including  salvage  harvesting)  on  the  Plumas,  Lassen  and 
Tahoe  National  Forests.   After  experiencing  this  polarization  on 
resource  issues,  the  Secretary  is  very  heartened  to  see  people 
coming  together  to  reach  consensus  on  the  management  of  natural 
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resources  for  the  long  term  good  of  the  forest,  the  people,  the 
region  and  the  country. 

In  Region  6,  the  Wallowa-Whitman  National  Forest  is  a  good  example 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Administration's   implementation  of 
salvage  provisions.   The  Memorandum  of  Agreement  served  as  the 
catalyst  by  providing  a  process  for  quick  interagency  coordination 
for  salvage  sales.   Soon  after  the  MOA  was  signed,  five  sales  were 
released  and  subsequently  sold. 

An  interagency  tracking  system  is  in  place  to  monitor  our 
performance  in  preparing  and  selling  salvage.   Interagency 
coordination  has  produced  benefits  beyond  the  rapid  preparation  of 
salvage  sales.   It  has  streamlined  our  consultation  process  under 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  and  has  expedited  our  environmental 
analysis  process  for  all  project  activities.   Both  formal  and 
informal  consultations  have  consistently  been  completed  for 
proposed  salvage  sales  within  agreed  upon  reduced  time  frames.   As 
a  result,  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  backlog  of  projects 
awaiting  consultation  decisions.   In  short  the  agencies  are 
working  together  better,  and  they  are  demonstrating  the 
Administration's  commitment  to  commodity  production  and 
environmental  protection. 

The  salvage  timber  program  remains  a  top  priority  in  fiscal  year 
1996.   For  the  month  of  October,  the  beginning  of  Fiscal  Year 
1996,  1.5  BBF  of  salvage  volume  had  been  analyzed  and  was  being 
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prepared  to  be  advertised  for  sale.   Of  that  October  volume, 
approximately  644  MMBF  were  covered  by  completed  Environmental 
Assessment/Biological  Evaluations  .(EA/BE)  with  announced 
decisions.   Therefore  43  percent  of  the  EA/BE' s  were  completed  in 
one  month's  time.   Of  this  644  MMBF  of  salvage  volume,  352  MMBF 
were  advertised  for  sale.   An  additional  290  MMBF  were  sold. 

The  Forest  Service  is  committed  to  fulfilling  the  objectives  of 
the  salvage  timber  program  as  set  forth  in  PL  104-19  in  an 
environmentally  sound  manner.   We've  been  successful  in  addressing 
the  forest  health  and  salvage  timber  sale  objectives  of  the 
Administration  and  Congress,  we  know  we  can  continue  this 
management  priority.   We  will  continue  to  critique  and  improve  our 
performance  in  1996  and  will  keep  you  advised  of  our  ongoing 
implementation  -  -  our  next  report  to  the  Congress  is  due  at  the 
end  of  next  January. 

Your  November  21,  1995  letter  of  invitation  to  this  hearing 
included  a  number  of  questions.   Answers  are  being  prepared  and 
will  be  provided  in  writing. 

This  completes  my  testimony.   I  will  answer  any  questions  you  may 
have . 
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U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Committee  on  Resources 

Subcommittee  on  National  Parks,  Forests  and  Lands 

James  V.  Hansen,  Chairman 

November  30,  1995 

Statement  by  The  Honorable  Wally  Herger 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  testiiy  before  the  Subcommittee 
today.  I  appreciate  the  interest  you  and  your  colleagues  on  the  Subcommittee  have  taken 
in  the  important  issues  of  forest  health  and  timber  salvage. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  my  good  fiiend  and  colleague,  Wes  Cooley,  for  his 
tireless  efforts  as  Chairman  of  the  Resources  Committee  Task  Force  on  Timber  Salvage 
and  Forest  Health.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  participating  with  Chairman  Cooley  in  some 
of  the  oversight  hearings  held  on  the  implementation  of  the  timber  salvage  provisions  in 
H.R.  104-19.  I  understand  that  Chairman  Cooley  will  present  a  report  on  the  findings  of 
those  oversight  hearings  today.  I  ask  the  subcommittee  to  give  great  weight  to  this  report 
and  use  it  as  a  foundation  for  additional  action  by  this  body  to  further  address  the  forest 
health  problems  which  threaten  our  national  forests. 

This  morning  I  would  like  to  address  three  important  issues  pertaining  to  the  new 
timber  salvage  law.  First,  I  would  like  to  respond  to  the  criticisms  of  the  extreme 
environmentalist  community,  both  within  and  outside  of  government,  that  the  salvage  law 
is  harmful  to  the  envirorunent.  Second,  I  would  like  to  review  the  performance  of  the 
Forest  Service  in  implementing  the  law.  Third,  I  would  like  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  for 
making  the  law  work  better  that  I  hope  this  panel  wifl  fuUy  consider. 

Environmental  Criticisms 

To  be^  with,  I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Subcommittee  to  an 
editorial  printed  in  the  Washington  Post  on  Monday,  November  27,  entitled  "Battle  for  the 
Environment,"  which  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record.  In  reference  to  the  timber 
salvage  law,  the  author  of  this  piece  states  that  the  law  "defin[es]  all  trees  made  of  wood 
as  dead  or  'dying*,  suspend[s]  the  entire  body  of  environmental  law  and,  to  make  that 
stick,  bar[s]  judicial  review."  This  kind  of  irresponsible  and  inflammatory  rhetoric  is 
typical  of  the  big  lie  about  this  law  that  is  being  spread  by  the  extremists    The  simple  truth 
is  that  every  statement  in  this  excerpt  is  patently  false,  and  the  author  knows  it. 

The  statement  that  the  law  defines  all  trees  made  of  wood  as  dead  or  dying 
suggests  that  the  entire  Federal  timber  program  is  subject  to  the  salvage  law,  which  is 
obviously  untrue.  In  fact,  the  law's  definition  of  salvage  timber  was  a  technical  provision 
included  by  Congress  at  the  request  of  the  Administration.  The  author's  assertion  that 
environmental  laws  have  been  suspended  is  equally  false.  The  law  simply  provides 
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p'ofessionals  within  the  Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  the  flexibility 
necessary  to  use  their  expertise,  experience  and  judgment  to  respond  quickly  to  an 
emergency  situation.  It  shortens  the  process  required  under  Federal  environmental  laws 
for  preparing  salvage  timber  sales  without  compromising  the  objectives  of  those  laws. 
Those  who  take  the  time  to  read  the  language  of  the  law  realize  that  this  is  the  case. 
Finally,  nothing  in  the  law  suspends  the  rights  of  any  individual  or  group  to  file  suit  to 
contest  a  timber  sale.  The  judicial  review  process  has  simply  been  expedited  so  that 
timber  sales  cannot  be  tied  up  in  protracted  litigation  -  a  practice  that  has  become  an 
effective  means  of  halting  commodity  production  and  other  traditional  multiple  uses  of  our 
national  forests  for  extended  periods  of  time. 

Those  who  continue  to  mischaracterize  the  timber  salvage  law  as  does  the  author 
of  this  article  have  either  not  read  the  law  or  are  knowingly  misleading  the  public  about 
what  it  does.  They  ignore  the  fact  that  this  law  provides  a  critically  important  opportunity 
to  reduce  the  threat  of  catastrophic  wildfires  like  those  which  in  1994  consumed  4  million 
acres  of  forest  land  nationwide  and  over  500,00  acres  in  California.  They  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  law  provides  an  opportunity  to  replant  thousands  of  acres  of  burned  forest  land  -  a 
critical  initial  step  toward  restoring  habitat  and  watersheds  for  fish  and  wildlife.  They 
ignore  the  fact  that  by  allowing  salvage  harvesting  to  proceed  quickly,  billions  of  board 
feet  of  valuable  timber  will  become  available  to  the  wood  products  industry  to  build 
homes,  fiimiture  and  hundreds  of  other  products  used  by  Americans  every  day.  Perhaps 
most  tragically,  they  ignore  the  fact  that  this  law  brings  some  measure  of  economic 
recovery  to  the  scores  of  timber  dependent  communities  that  have  been  devastated  by  law 
suits  -  both  filed  and  threatened  -  that  in  recent  years  have  crippled  the  Federal  timber 
program  in  large  portions  of  California,  Oregon  and  Washington. 

The  American  public  deserve  to  know  the  truth  about  the  timber  salvage  law  - 
that  it  is  an  emergency  measure  of  limited  duration;  that  it  helps  prevent  catastrophic 
wildfire;  that  it  helps  preserve  rather  than  destroy  fish  and  wildlife  habitat;  that  it  creates 
jobs  and  valuable  wood  products  for  Americans;  and  that  it  requires  that  the  objectives  of 
all  relevant  environmental  laws  be  met.  Those  who  feel  compelled  to  "educate"  the  public 
about  this  law  should  address  their  opposition  to  these  points  and  discuss  the  law  on  its 
merits  rather  than  continuing  to  flood  the  media  with  cheap  epithets  and  baseless 
hyperbole. 

Forest  Service  Performance 

During  the  Timber  Salvage  Task  Force  oversight  hearings  in  Redding,  California 
and  Medford,  Oregon,  the  overwhelming  message  conveyed  to  members  of  the  Task 
Force  was  that  the  Forest  Service  is  failing  to  implement  the  law.  The  law  directs  the 
Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  harvest  dead  and  dying  trees  to  the 
"maximum  extent  feasible"  and  then  provides  the  discretionary  flexibility  to  do  so.  Yet  to 
date  the  Forest  Service  has  fallen  miserably  short  of  what  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  of  the  law. 
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I  was  extremely  disappointed,  for  example,  to  learn  in  a  November  6  letter  from 
Region  5  Forester,  Lynn  Sprague,  to  Chairman  Cooley  that  presently  there  are  2.7  billion 
board  feet  of  dead  and  dying  timber  on  the  ground  in  California  with  as  much  as  1 .6  billion 
board  feet  of  new  mortality  projected  for  the  coming  year,  yet  the  Forest  Service  plans  to 
harvest  only  350  nullion  board  feet  -  only  13%  of  the  total  mortality  and  22%  of  the 
annual  mortality  -  in  1996.  When  Congress  penned  the  words  "to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,"  it  certainly  contemplated  something  more  than  13%.  I  would  like  to  submit  the 
Region  5  letter  for  the  record  along  with  a  reply  from  several  members  of  the  California 
Delegation  as  evidence  of  the  inability  of  the  Forest  Service  in  California  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  Congress. 

Our  oversight  hearings  have  established  that  the  failure  of  the  Forest  Service  to 
comply  with  the  law  is  most  frequently  attributable  to  two  factors.  First,  there  is  no 
statutory  mechanism  in  place  to  measure  agency  compliance  with  the  law.  Initially  House 
language  included  volume  targets  for  the  Forest  Service  to  meet.  Those  targets  were 
removed  at  the  urging  of  the  Senate  under  the  mistaken  belief  that  they  would  be 
unnecessary  to  compel  the  Forest  Service  to  aggressively  prepare  and  offer  salvage  sales. 
Without  this  measuring  stick,  the  Forest  Service  has  had  no  incentive  to  implement  the 
law.  As  a  result,  the  agency  has  barely  moved  beyond  the  status  quo.  The  snail's  pace 
v^th  which  the  Forest  Service  is  moving  was  painfully  evident  in  a  "Salvage  Barrier  Action 
Plan"  issued  by  Region  5  last  September  which  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record.  This 
plan  identifies  several  "barriers"  to  implementation  of  the  law  and  corresponding  aaions 
which  are  planned  to  overcome  these  barriers.  Despite  the  emergency  nature  of  the  new 
law,  some  of  the  action  items  in  the  plan  are  not  scheduled  for  completion  until  May  of 
1996  -  a  full  nine  months  after  the  law  had  been  enacted. 

Secondly,  the  President's  Memorandum  of  Agreement  and  other  directives  issued 
by  ofBcials  in  Washington  have  removed  virtually  all  of  the  flexibility  that  Congress 
provided  to  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  to  expedite  sales  preparation  in  order  to  harvest 
the  maximum  amount  of  salvageable  timber  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  The  President's 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  requires,  for  example,  that  the  Forest  Service  continue  to 
engage  in  extensive  and  time-consuming  interagency  consultation  in  Option  9  forests  even 
though  Forest  Service  experts  maintain  that  this  practice  does  not  add  any  substantive 
environmental  protection  to  salvage  sales.  The  Memorandum  of  Agreement  also  requires 
the  Forest  Service  to  adhere  to  senseless  protocols  such  as  surveying  for  Spotted  Owls 
and  Marbled  Murrelets  on  bum  sites  when  common  sense  dictates  that  no  birds  will  be 
found  in  these  areas. 

Perhaps  the  most  egregious  example  of  the  Administration's  determination  to 
ignore  the  flexibility  provided  by  Congress  was  demonstrated  in  response  to  a  simple 
request  by  Chairman  Cooley  for  data  from  Region  5  in  preparation  for  the  October  21 
field  hearing  in  Redding.  In  a  letter  dated  October  13,  Chairman  Cooley  requested  that 
information  such  as  the  total  volume  of  dead  and  dying  trees  in  California,  the  volume  of 
annual  mortality,  and  the  volume  of  sales  projected  for  FY%  and  FY97  be  available  for 
the  hearing.  Incredibly,  Region  S  was  not  prepared  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  to  provide 
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this  data,  because  it  had  not  yet  been  "cleared"  by  the  Washington  Office.  Later,  in  an 
October  24  oversight  hearing  here  in  Washington,  Chairman  Cooley  learned  that  release  of 
this  information  was  being  held  up  pending  clearance  by  attorneys  in  the  Forest  Service's 
Office  of  General  Counsel  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice.  The  fact  that  data  of  this 
nature,  gathered  by  on-the-ground  experts  in  California,  required  independent  verification 
by  lawyers  in  Washington  underscores  what  is  wrong  with  the  way  the  salvage  law  is 
being  implemented.  Obviously  the  Administration  is  determined  to  remove  even  the  most 
basic  discretion  fi-om  local  experts  and  manage  every  aspect  of  the  salvage  sale  program 
fi-om  Washington  despite  clear  Congressional  intent  to  the  contrary. 


Recommendations 

It  is  clear  fi-om  the  findings  our  Task  Force  oversight  hearings  that  this 
Subcommittee  must  act  quickly  and  decisively  in  order  to  put  the  timber  salvage  law  back 
on  a  track  that  will  achieve  the  objectives  of  Congress.  I  recommend  three  specific 
suggestions.  First,  because  it  is  clear  that  our  forest  health  crisis  will  not  be  resolved 
before  the  end  of  the  1996  calendar  year,  I  suggest  that  the  Subcommittee  consider 
extending  the  duration  of  the  law  in  a  way  that  will  allow  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  to 
remove  a  greater  volume  of  dead  and  dying  timber  fi-om  our  forests  and  thereby  more  fully 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  law. 

Second,  I  strongly  urge  the  Subcommittee  restore  the  volume  targets  that  were 
omitted  fi-om  the  original  legislation.  This  will  create  agency  accountability  by  providing 
an  unambiguous  means  of  measuring  performance  and  determining  compliance  with  the 
law. 

Third,  I  urge  the  committee  to  restore  the  local  management  flexibility  that  has 
been  removed  by  the  President's  Memorandum  of  Agreement.  The  legislation  must 
clearly  vest  ultimate  discretion  in  those  line  officers  who  are  best  situated  to  apply  the  law 
on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

I  understand  that  additional  recommendations  for  improving  the  salvage  law  are 
forthcoming.  I  ask  this  Subcommittee  to  carefijlly  consider  each  suggestion  and  take  the 
legislative  steps  necessary  to  achieve  what  Congress  originaUy  intended  this  law  to  do  -  to 
make  our  forests  healthier,  less  fire  prone  and  more  productive.  Thank  you. 

Attachments:    (1)  November  27  Washington  Post  Letter  to  the  Editor 

(2)  November  6  Letter  to  Chairman  Cooley 

(3)  November  21  Letter  to  Regional  Forester  Lynn  Sprague 

(4)  September  1995  Region  5  Salvage  Barrier  and  Action  Plan 
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Jessica  Mathews 


Battle  for  the  Environment 
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In  the  coming  week,  the  president  wiD  veto 
fundins  bilU  for  the  EnviroomeouJ  Protectioa 
Agency,  the  loterior  Department  and  the 
giant  budget  biH  Then  K  wiS  be  crunch  time 
for  the  envirooment  as  weO  u  for  taxe*, 
Me<licare  and  the  deficit.  lo  riders  attached  to 
these  three  biDs  and  to  the  debt  ceihng  that 
will  also  have  to  be  paued  by  the  end  (rf  the 
year  are  enough  changes  to  di^mantJe  much 
0^  what  has  been  achieved  in  health,  safety 
and  pubbc  lands  protection  over  the  past  30 
yean. 

The  few  week*  before  Christmas  wiD  be  • 
frenzy  of  private  deal-making.  By  the  time  the 
pabhc  geu  a  good  view  of  what  has  been 
done — which  proposals  the  admimstratioa 
has  swaLowed  and  which  have  been  defeat- 
ed— we  could  either  be  lootdng  at  a  stunning 
rejection  of  a  big  shoe  of  the  wouid-he  Repub- 
lican revohitioQ  or  at  an  environmental  debt- 
de. 

It  could  very  well  be  the  former.  If  »o,  it 
win  be  becauje  Repubbcan  overreach — an 
ODtpouring  at  blatant  special  Interest  give- 
aways, bans,  exemptioos,  montoriums  and 
provisions  obviously  designed  to  choke,  not 
reform,  government  regulatioo — has  trig- 
gered a  renaiUbie  tomaroond  in  public  opte- 
HO  since  last  year's  electica. 

Mo«t  of  tbow  who  voted  in  1994  dewribed 
themaehre*  as  eoviroomentalists,  but  took 
environmental  protectioo  pretty  ich  for 
granted.  Newt  Gingrich  followed  poQstert' 
advice  kng  enough  to  keep  eovircoment  oat 
of  the  Contract  With  America,  bat  ooce  b 
office  the  new  majority  gave  its  moat  extreme 
instincts  free  rein.  By  this  faO,  a  cocnptacent 
public — receptive  to  and  even  eager  (or  mod- 
est reforms— hsd  become  thoroughly 
alarmed  and  ready  to  figbt  for  the  enviroo- 
mental  status  quo. 

You  can  trace  the  shift  by  watching  the 
White  House,  h  early  summer  BiH  Chntoo 
signed  into  law  a  timber  salvage  measure  that 
is  arguably  the  worst  piece  of  pub6c  lands 
legislatioo  ever.  (In  additioo  to  defining  all 
trees  made  of  wood  u  dead  or  'dying,*  it 
suspended  the  entire  body  of  en\'ironmental 
law  and,  to  make  that  stick,  barred  judidal 
j  review.)  Three  mooths  later,  the  enviroo- 
ment suddenly  joined  Medicare  and  educsboo* 
as  presidential  priorities,  meotiooed  without 
fail  every  time  CTintfin  or  his  spokesmen 
detailed  their  disagreements  with  the  Repub- 
lican budget. 

The  president  hM  not  become  a  green 
overnight.  What  changed  in  the  hiteita  wis 
'pobtic  opinion.  PoOs  show  solid  to  overwfaefaa- 
ing  oppositjoo  to  enviracmeotal  roObadu  coo- 
sistently  highest  among  indepeodtnt  voters, 
those  both  parties  know  they  must  win  to 
capture  the  presideacy. 

RepubUcans  are  aware  that  their  enviroo- 
meotal  pobcxs  are  doing  them  no  good,  but 
like  a  binge  eater  who  knows  be  should  step, 
they  can't  Gingnch  concedes  in  public  that 
hu  party  hasn't  lundJed*  the  environment 
wen,  but  in  a  memo  ■»«'  »o  Hn«i«<»  Republi- 
cans last  month  on  how  to  address  the  prob- 


lem, the  GOP  leadership  could  not  restrain 
itself  from  describing  the  environmental  lob- 
by and  their  extremist  friends  in  the  eco-ter- 
rorist  onderworkL*  In  the  defeat  of  EPA-crip- 
pling  riders  in  the  House  and  the  so-called 
regulatory  "reform*  biD  in  the  Senate,  the 
environment  remaiiu  the  one  and  only  issue 
that  has  cracked  Republican  unity  In  a  year  of 
high-stakes  votes. 

The  overreach  continues  on  every  front.  In 
an  in-your-face  gesture  to  pubbc  opinion,  the 
powerful  Alaska  delegatioo,  whose  members 
chair  the  Rouse  and  Senate  natural  re3oar»s 
nnmimtti»>,  changed  the  name  of  the  Arctic 
NatioMl  Wildlife  Refuge  to  the  Alaska  Oil 
Reserve,  though  two-thirds  Ot  Americans — 
and  74  percent  of  independent!  otipost  oil 
driDiag  there. 

A  biD  to  designate  wilderaeat  areas  in 
Utah,  ordmarily  of  interest  only  to  Utahns, 
has  beoome  a  udooal  issue  by  proposing  to 
disembowel  wikJemess  protections,  Ad  not 
only  in  Utah.  Far  areas  where,  by  liw,  "man 
himself  should  be  only  s  visitor,*  the  measure 
wouki  allow  dams,  road  coostructioo.  trans- 
missioo  Unes,  water  projects,  communicatioos 
towers,  ptpehnes,  cars,  motorcycles  and 
heavy  emiiiimest  As  Mark  RosaeO  used  to 
say  «f  Watergate  fireeses,  utirists  have  k 
easy,  if  s  Mp  and  read  right  off  the  ticker.* 

Though  environmentalists  have  reason  to 
feel  more  hopeful  than  they  did  six  months 
ago,  so  much  is  oc  the  table  and  so  many 
deals  have  to  be  cat  with  so  ittle  public 
eipusiue.  that  the  final  psdogc  codd  still  be 
■wM.  Beaide*  the  Arctic  NatJouJ  WiUlife 
Refage  tad  Utah,  there  we  propoMlt  to 
extead  k)(gia|  Id  the  coontry't  premier  tem- 
pexiie  rsin  forest,  the  Toogass;  to  extend  a 
moratorium  on  designating  endangered  spe- 
cies and  critical  habitat;  to  decapiute  the 
federal  wetlands  program  by  binning  EPA's 
lead  role;  to  pass  a  sham  reform  <d  the 
hanirock  mining  law;  to  kiS  most  energy 
efSciency  programs:  to  gut  enforcement  by 
trinsferring  environmental  attorneys  to  new 
jobs;  to  ban  new  listings  of  Superfund  haard- 
ous  waste  sites;  to  resurrect  the  already 
defeated  regulatory  reform  monstrosity,  phu 
dozens  of  nte-^jecific  or  single-industry  give- 
aways. 

Ctogfat  op  in  the  momentimi  d  what 
they^  imleashed,  RepubUcans  wiD  keep 
pushing,  except  perhaps  where  the  political 
costs  are  highest.  The  White  House  will  push 
back  only  as  far  as  iu  reading  of  public 
opioiaa  fietate*. 

booicaDy.  RepuhScans  have  done  them- 
selves and  the  corporate  interests  they  are 
trying  to  serve  no  favor.  Business's  ruih  for 
exemptions  has  thrown  awiy  hard-woo  pubbc 
credOnhty.  Republican  voters  aren't  happy. 
The  cnvironmetiiaJ  battle  is  s  long  way  from 
over,  but  it's  already  dear  that  the  Repubb- 
caas  could  have  undone  much  more  environ- 
bw  if  they'd  reached  for  much  less. 


Tkt  writer  is  a  smiorfieOotp  at  Ae  Council 
on  Fortien  Relation*. 


Doited  Scaees 

Forest 

»«ci£lc 

D«p«rtmant  of 

SarvicA 

southvsst 
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Regional  Office,  RS 

630  Sexkacna  Street 

San  Franeiaee,  CA  94X11-3314 

41S-70S-1098  Text      (TCT) 

4is-7oa-a?7a  voie^ 

Pile  Code:  isio 

"•"'NOV  OB  1995 


Hooorable  Nee  Coeley 
U.S.  Houae  of  Rcpreeentativee 
Cennlttee  on  Rasourcee 
WashlngtOD,  DC  3051S 

Cear  Congrdcsman  Ceoley: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  October  13.  199S  requesting  timber  salvage 
Infomatian  for  the  Pacific  Souchwast  Region  of  the  USQA  Forest  SeiTvlcs.   I  am 
■orry  that  we  were  net  able  to  proviOa  you  with  a  vrltten  response  to  your 
question*  prior  to  the  October  19,  1995  Timber  Salvage  Task  Force  hearing  in 
Redding,  CA. 

The  following  is  our  response  to  your  October  13th  questioas: 

1.  Total  volume  and  acreage  of  dead  and  dying  timber. 

Total  volusie  and  acreage  of  dead  and  dying  timber  is  a  constantly  changing 
number  becauce  new  trees  continue  to  die  from  the  effects  of  drought  or  other 
causes.   Salvage  operations  reduce  the  volume  of  dead  trees  remaining.   He  have 
maintained  acreage  and  volume  data  from  our  aerial  dead  and  dying  surveys  only 
at  the  province  level,  not  at  the  National  ForsEt  level.  By  way  of  definition, 
the  Klamath  Province  is  the  Klamath,  Mendocino,  Shasta-Trinity,  and  Six  Rivers 
Rcicional  ForeetE  (HF's).   The  Cascade  Province  includes  the  Modoc,  Lascen,  and 
Plumas  RF'S.  nie  IBET  Province  includes  the  Inyo,  LTBUD  (Basin),  Eldorado,  and 
Tahoe  HF's.   The  Sierran  Province  include*  the  Stanislaus.  Sierra,  and  Sequoia 
HF's.   Tbe  Southern  California  Province  includes  the  Los  Padres,  Angeles,  S»n 
Betaardino,  and  Cleveland  MF's. 

Table  1  contains  acreage  and  volume  of  dead  and  dying  data  for  each  of  the 
provinces,  volume  data  for  1995  is  still  being  processed,  but  we  eiqpect  it  to 
taa  much  lower  titan  in  previous  years.  The  total  accumulated  volume  may  seem 
low  compared  to  earlier  projections,  but  that  is  because  the  1999  salvage 
volume  sold  has  been  subtracted  and  the  1995  additional  dead  and  dying  has  not 
yet  been  added  to  the  total. 

3.  The  volume  and  aeraage  in  (tl)  that  is  merchantable  saw  timber. 

We  reported  this  infomation  to  Congress  in  our  Effects  Statement  on  the 
Rescission  Bill  in  April,  1995.  Merchantable  volume  and  acreage  estimates  for 
1995  are  still  being  processed.   We  es^eet  these  estimates  to  be  ready  this 
month  and  will  provide  the  new  information  to  you  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 

Caring  tot  tlie  Laed  and  S«Tviiif  P««pl« 

PMloa  on  PiXyclM  Papr 
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3.  Tha  volvsne  and  aorsaga  of  annual  morcallcy. 

Prior  to  tha  drought  yaars  of  1988 -1)941  voluma  o£  daad  and  d/lng  treea  ranged 
betwaan  171  to  179  million  board  feet  annually.  During  thoaa  yaara,  wa  would 
not  have  mapped  the  daad  and  dying  treea  because  it  wsa  ae  Bcaccared.   Wa  have 
mapped  current  dead  and  dying  traaa.  Table  2  provides  annual  acreage  and 
voluaie  of  dead  and  dying  trees  for  1993  and  1994,  but  only  for  tha  provinces. 

4.  The  scacus  of  salvage  sales  In  progress. 

Table  e,  coluams  6-8,  Show  status  of  salvage  sales  in  progress.   These  columns 
shov  tha  planned  dates  for  tha  NEPA  decision  (column  S) ,  for  sale  preparation 
cocoplecloo  (column  7)  ,  and  for  offer  (eeluBn  8)  .   Some  of  these  flalda  show  no 
dates.  A  blank  date  field  means  that  Che  work  for  that  sale  has  been  ecoplcted 
or  that  small  sales  have  been  lunQMd  inCO  one  entry. 

5.  Salvage  or  thinning  sales  planned  for  FY96  and  FT97  under  the  salvage  law. 
Include  for  each  sale  (l)  the  nana  and  location,  (3)  the  acreage  and  volume  of 
■aw  timber,  (3)  the  data  sales  preparation  will  coomence,  (4)  Che  estimated 

tima  required  to  prepare  and  release  the  sale,  and  (5)  the  tv-pe  Of  sale  (e.g., 
tractor,  cable,  helicopter,  etc.) 

TeOsle  6   shows  tha  sale -by- sale  data  for  salvage  and  thinning  sales  planned  for 
FY  96  and  TV   37  under  public  law  104-19.  This  does  not  includa  thinning  where 
salvage  la  not  tha  primary  purjwea  for  Che  sale.   Column  2  shows  the  name  of 
each  sale.   Columns  3  and  1  show  the  locatien  by  District  and  Forest, 
respectively.   Column  1  also  indicates  the  fiscal  year.   Tha  acreage  and 
volumes  are  ahown  in  columns  5  and  4,  respectively.   Prepaxatioa  has  started  on 
all  of  these  sales.   Field  preparation  is  planned  for  caaf)lstlon  by  the  date 
indicated  in  column  7.  The  offer  data,  column  8,  shows  the  planned  bid  dace. 
The  sale  type  is  shown  in  the  planned  percent  by  logging  methods  columns. 
Columns  9,  10,  and  11  show  planned  percent  of  harvest  by  tractor,  cable,  and 
haiicopter  logging  methods . 

6.  Total  number  of  eiqployeeB.  Total  number  of  employees  dedicated  to  salvage 
sales  preparation.   Total  number  of  sales  prepared  using  contracting 
procedure e . 

Total  number  of  emplsyaas  by  Forest  for  the  month  of  September  is  shown  in 
table  i.     Approximately  20-251:  of  these  employees  were  dedicated  to  salvage 
sale  preparation.   Forests  have  indicated  that  2t  sales  are  planned  for 
preparation  using  contracting  procedures.  Another  23  sales  are  being 
considered  for  contracted  preparation. 


Cariac  for  the  Land  and  Scrviuc  People 
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7.  Toeal  Mlv*ga  volume  and  acxeag«  prejactod  fox  rns   and  7V97,  Tfaa  amount 
of  this  total  In  axcaaa  of  the  program  level. 

Table  4  ehowa  volume  projected  for  nr  96  and  CM  amount  in  excaas  of  the 
program  level.  Table  9  shows  this  data  for  FY  97.  FT  97  green  voltime  cargeta 
and  pregranmied  salvage  velune  targets  have  not  been  assigned  to  Forests  yet. 
Prograagnad  salvage  targets  will  not  b«  assigned  until  late  gprlng  or  early 
sunser.   Forests  will  be  able  to  better  predict  at  that  time  where  dead  and 
dying  trees  will  occur. 

Please  call  me  at  (415)  705-2670  if  you  would  like  to  discuss  this  matter 
turther. 


0.  LTm  SPRAGUE 
Reional  Forester 


Bodosures 


Carinf  {or  the  Land  and  Serving  PaopI* 

PriflMonPtfcycit4*K>v  ^ 
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Table  1. 


Toc&l  dead  and  dying  tr««a  witnin  the  national  Foraat  System, 
California 


1  Acraa  of   | 

1     Total 

Provinca 

lD»ad  t,   Dvlna  1 

1  Voluma  MMBF 

Klamath* 

1   193, 871    1 

1            1 

1  1,122.9 

1 

Caacada 

1            1 
1   327,637     I 

1 

1    795.4 

IBET 

1    82.661 

1 

Sierran 

1    S6,647 
1 

609.0 

Southern  California 

1              1 
1     3.112     1 

1     154.4 

TOCKl 

1             1 
1   Sfi3.91«     1 

2.fifll.7 

Klamath  Province  ia  tha  Klamath,  Kandocino,  Shasta-Trinity,  and  Six 

Rivers  National  Foraata. 

Cascade  Provinc*  iocludea  the  Hodoc,  Lasaeu,  and  Plumas  National  Foraata. 

TBET  Province  includes  Che  Tahoe.  LTBMD,  Eldorado,  and  Inyo  National 

Foreata . 

Sierran  Province  includea  the  Stanislaus,    sierra,   and  Sequoia  National 

Forests . 

Southern  California  Province  includes  the  Loe  Padrea,  Angeles,  San 

Bernardino,  and  Cleveland  BFs. 

Prior  to  199S,  the  Cascade  Province  included  the  Tahoe  NF  and  the  Siazran 
Province  contained  the  IBET  (aiinus  the  Tahoe  BF)  and  Sierras  Province. 


Hie  total  volume  of  dead  and  dying  trees  1*  the  cumulative  voluste  minus 
volumes  that  have  been  salvaged;  theae  figures  vlll  increase  once  the  1995 
volume  calculations  are  incorporated.   Volume  is  given  as  groes  regardless 
of  deterioration,  merchantoLblity,  accassability,  or  land  use  allccation. 

Dead  and  dying  ia  defined  as  concentrations  of  trees  that  have  discolored 
crowns  during  the  year  that  the  aerial  detection  flights  are  made.   The 
volume  figures  for  1995  will  be  available  later  this  month  and  will  be 
supplied  to  you.   These  figures  are  expected  to  be  less  than  the  1994 
figures  due  to  the  wet  winter. 
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Table  4 


October  19,  199S 


KZGZOH  5 
FT  1996  TZMBSB  SXLS8  PSOJBCTZ0N8 


OUUL       . 
Regular 

anLvxint 

TOTAL 

Aegular 

Addt'l- 

Total 

Bftlaated 

Provlncs/Poraa  t 

Prograa 

Prograa 

Salvage 

Salvage 

Total 

0££ez 

Offer 

Offer 

VDltiaa 

Setioate 

Setinat* 

1/ 

xstiaate 

Offer 

(MHB7) 

tMMBFl 

(HHBP) 

.-JMar) 

(MMB9) 

(1) 

(3) 

(3) 

(4)  a/ 

(5)1/ 

NOXTHEKJl   CALIFOimZA 

Klaauttb 

11.0 

30.0 

13.0 

43.0 

54.0 

Mandoclno 

8.3 

1.9 

1.0 

2.5 

10.8 

Shaata- Trinity 

41.0 

23.0 

1.0 

24.0 

65.0 

Six  Aivara 

10.0 

2.0 

1.0 

3.0 

13.0 

70.3 

56.5 

16.0 

72. B 

142.8 

SZZJUIA  CA^CADB 

Laaawa 

47.0 

44.0 

22.0 

66.0 

113.0 

Kodaa 

9.0 

17.0 

9.0 

26.0 

35.0 

Pluskas 

26.0 

17.0 

16.0 

33.0 

59.0 

rr evince  Total 

82.0 

78.0 

47.0 

125.0 

207.0 

lldorado 

aa.o 

12.0 

5.0 

17.0 

39.0 

Zuyo 

4.0 

1.0 

0.0 

1.0 

5.0 

ZiTStfO 

5.0 

12.0 

3.0 

14.0 

19.0 

Tahoe 

36.0 

47.9 

CO 

S3. 9 

79.9 

Provlae*  Total 

57.0 

73.9 

13.0 

85.9 

143.9 

SOUTHBSN  SZSRRA 

Sequela 

25.3 

7.0 

3.0 

10.0 

35.2 

Sierra 

19.0 

18.0 

3.0 

21.0 

40.0 

St»al9laua 

34.0 

IS.fl 

21.7 

37.5 

71.5 

Proviactt  Total 

78.2 

40.8 

27.7 

68.5 

146.7 

Jkagalas 

0.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.4 

Cleveland 

0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.3 

Iioe  Padrea 

0.4 

0.1 

0.0 

0.1 

0.5 

San  Bernardino 

0.5 

1.7 

0.0 

1.7 

2.2 

Prevlaoa  Total 

X.S 

1.8 

0.0 

1.8 

a.a 

QRABD  TOTAL      289.0       250.0        103.7       353.7       642.7 
j^/  Additional  oapabillty  estlnate  -  la  addition  to  iregular  salvage  program. 
^   Total  Salvage  Offer  Eatlatate  equala  Celunn  (2)  plus  Coluan  (3) . 
2./   Bstiaated  Total  voluae  Offer  equels  Colum  (1)  plus  Colusa  (4) . 
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Table  S 


AOQOST  21,    1995 


BZOZOM  S 
FT  1997   TUIBBl  SAUS  PS0JSCTZ0V8 


ftagular 
Prograai 

OtUx 
Xatiaata 

noaw) 

SALVXOI 

rojKL 

Provlaca/roraat 

ftagular 
Prograa 

Offa* 
latijwta 

litmtw\ 

Addt'l- 
Salraffa 
Aaandaant 

1/ 
(1IKB7) 

Total 

Salvaga 

Offar 

SBtljuta 

■atijwtad 

Total 

VOlUM 

Offax 
naat) 

KOKTBBSta  CALZVOKtrlA 
Klaaatb 
Maadoalno 
ShAB ta • Trial ty 
Six  Itiv«ra 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

IB. 6 

1.1 

10.4 
1.3 

(4) 

(5) 

31.4 

SXZKIIA  CA3CADB 
Lattan 

Modoc 
Plumaa 

30.5 

11.0 
23.0 

ProvlBca  TDfcal 

62.5 

CXNTRAL   SXKoaX 
Kldorade 
Inyo 
LTIND 
Vataaa 

7.3 

0.4 
3.0 
9.0 

Prevlnoa  Total 

19.7 

SOUTHBRM   SXBHSA 
Saquoia 
Siarra 
Staaialaua 

4.9 
9.1 

Vroviaoa  Total 

29.7 

SOOTRBIM  CAXiXrORIIZA 
Angalos 
Clavalaad 
Iioa  Padraa 
San  Barsardlso 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.7 

prorlnea  Total 

0.7 

GIUUID  TOTAL  225.0  250.0  144.0  394.0  619.0 

1/  Additional  capability  aatiaaca   -   in  addition  to  regular  salvage  prograa. 

Satiitatad  voluaia  for   tb»  Ragion  in  FY  97   is  225  snbf  green  and  2S0  smbf  aalTage. 

Wa  do  not  haw  thaaa  figures  brolcaa  down  by  foraat. 
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ton^vtfisi  of  tt)e  ^niteb  &mtii 

^oui(e  of  36it9Xtfitntat\\iti 
aa!E(t)inston.  SC  20515 


November  21, 1995 

G.  Lynn  Sprague 
Regional  Forester 
U.S.D.A.  Forest  Service 
Pacific  Southwest  Region 
630  Sansome  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  941 1 1 

Dear  Lynn: 

Thank  you  for  sharing  with  us  your  recent  reply  to  Chairman  Wes  Cooley's  letter 
of  October  13  requesting  data  on  the  volume  of  dead  and  dying  timber  in  Region  5  and  the 
salvage  volumes  the  region  intends  to  achieve  under  timber  salvage  provision  in  P.L.  104- 
19. 

While  we  appreciate  your  efforts  to  provide  this  data  in  an  expeditious  manner,  we 
feel  compelled  to  reiterate  our  deep  frustration  that  this  information  was  not  available  as 
requested  by  Chairman  Cooley  for  the  Timber  Salvage  Task  Force  ovo^ight  hearing  in 
Raiding  on  October  21 .  At  that  time  you  informed  us  that  the  data  had  not  yet  been 
"approved"  by  the  Washington  OflSce.  Later,  in  an  oversight  hearing  in  Washington  on 
October  24,  we  learned  to  our  astonishment  that  this  data  was  being  held  by  the 
Washington  Office  pending  review  by  attorneys  in  the  Forest  Service  Office  of  General 
Counsel  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 

You  can  certainly  appreciate  our  disbelief  that  data  collected  by  on-the-ground 
experts  in  California  should  require  independent  "verification"  by  lawyers  in  Washington. 
When  questioned  regarding  this  practice,  Deputy  Undersecretary  for  Forestry  Mark  Gaede 
informed  Chairman  Cooley  that  it  was  necessary,  because  "data  and  technical 
information... is  the  type  of  information  that  is  often  used  against  us  [in  Litigation]. 

Our  difficulty  gathering  this  basic  data  underscores  what  we  believe  are  two 
fimdamental  obstacles  keeping  Region  S  from  frilly  implementing  PX.  104-19.  First,  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  the  Clinton  Administration  remains  determined  to  mic^omanage  even 
the  most  technical  aspects  of  salvage  harvesting  in  Re^on  5.  Second,  the  threat  of 
appeals  and  litigation  has  become  a  principle  consideration  in  resource  management 
decisions.  The  intimidation  and  coercion  associated  with  the  latter  have  been  plainly 
demonstrated  in  the  recent  appeal  by  a  number  of  environmentalist  groups  of  the  newly- 
completed  Klamath  N.F.  plan,  as  brought  to  our  attention  during  the  Redding  hearing. 
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G.  Lynn  Sprague 
November  21, 1995 
Page  2 

Turning  to  the  data  provided  in  your  letter,  we  remain  extremely  concerned  about 
the  salvage  volumes  projected  by  Region  S  for  1996.  According  to  your  own  information, 
the  3  SO  million  board  feet  of  salvage  scheduled  for  1996  is  only  13%  of  the  2.7  billion 
board  feet  of  total  mortality  in  the  region  and  only  22%  of  the  1.6  billion  board  feet  of 
additional  mortality  that  will  likely  accumulate  in  1996.  Given  the  deplorable  condition  of 
our  national  forests  and  the  emergency  nature  of  P.L.  104-19,  we  find  these  projections 
impossible  to  reconcile  with  the  express  statutory  mandate  to  harvest  dead  and  dying  trees 
"to  the  maximum  extent  feasible." 

Again,  we  urge  you  and  your  colleagues  in  Region  S  to  redouble  your  efforts  to 
comply  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  P.L.  104-19.  Be  assured  that  we  are  committed  to  do 
whatever  is  necessary,  both  administratively  and  le^slatively,  to  assist  you  in  achieving  the 
objeaives  of  the  law. 

Thank  you  for  your  priority  attention  to  this  important  matter.  We  look  forward 
to  your  reply. 

Sincerely, 


WALLYHERG] 
Member  of  Congri 


)ANOVICH 

fembo-  of  Congress 


RIGGS 
Member  of  Congress 


iuJL^J(/)  10-Jry 


RICHARD  POMBO 
Member  of  Congress 
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BRIEFING  USOA  Forest  Service 

Pacific  Southwest  Region  (jUif  SJ 
September,  1995 


Salvage  Barrier  Action  Plan 


The  following  barriers  to  salvage  were  identified  by  Forests  during  Province  Meetings  in  late 
July.  Each  barrier  has  a  corresponding  action  plan  item. 


1 .  Barrier:  There  are  not  enough  markers,  cruisers  and  specialists  employed  by  the  Forests 
to  prepare  sales  and  survey  salvage  areas. 

Action:  Provide  a  list  of  contractors  for  marking  and  cruising.  Provide  a  list  of  contractors 
for  necessary  surveys.  Develop  designation  and  cruising  sample  contrarts. 

Lead  Person:  Bill  Hay 
Complete  by  November  1, 1995 

2.  Barrier   Requirement  for  2-year  survey  protocols  and  limited  operating  period  for  the 
northern  spotted  owl  and  marbled  murrelets  limits  the  opportunities  for  salvage  harvest, 
especially  during  breeding  season. 

Action:  Increased  flexibility  in  working  relationships  with  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  will  allow 
us  to  determine  the  need  for  surveys  and  limited  operation  periods  on  a  case-by-case  basis  for 
the  northern  spotted  owl.  We  will  continue  dialogue  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
concerning  the  marbled  murrelet 

Lead  Person:  John  Robinson 
Complete  by  November  I,  1995 

3.  Barrier:  Some  Forests  are  required  to  contact  SHPO  and  the  Advisory  Council  to  stream- 
line and  standardize  the  process,  similar  to  agreement  in  progress  regarding  range  manage- 
ment. 

Lead  Person:  Judy  Rose 
Complete  before  May.  1996 

4.  Barrier:    Forests  are  choosing  to  flag  heritage  resources  and  avoid  instead  of  contacting 
SHPO  to  identify  proactive  management  activities  which  could  lead  to  additional  salvage 
opportunities. 

Action:  Analyze  Forest  situations  to  verify  that  proactive  ex'aluation  measures  such  as  the 
Framework  for  Archaeological  Resources  (FARM)  are  needed.  Where  needed,  develop  or 
expand  to  cover  salvage  Forests. 
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Lead  Person:  Judy  Rose 

Complete  Analysis  before  November  15, 1995 

Complete  development  before  May,  1996 

5.  Barrier:  Designation  and  cruising  of  small  trees  for  salvage  harvest  is  time-consuming 
and  expensive. 

Action:  Regional  Office  will  issue  guidance  clarifying  designation  and  relaxing  standards 
for  cruising. 

Lead  Person:  Bill  Hay 
Complete  b^ore  Oaober  30, 1 995 

6.  Barrier:  Compliance  vinth  Lahontan  >A^ter  Board  standards  limits  opportunities  for 
salvs^e  in  some  areas  of  the  Central  Sierra  Province. 

Action:  Work  with  the  State  Water  Board  to  streamline  the  process. 

Lead  Person:  John  Rector 
Complete  before  January  1, 1996 

7.  Barrier:  There  are  not  enough  employees  with  sales  preparation  skills  in  the  timber  pro- 
gram to  accomplish  salvage  harvest 

Action:  Identify  persons  with  sales  preparation  skills  in  non-timber  programs  so  that  they 
can  assist  with  salvage  harvest  efforts  where  appropriate.  A  list  will  be  provided  to  all  Forests. 

Lead  person:  Bill  Hay 

Complete  before  November  1,  1995 

8.  Barrier:  Forests  have  been  directed  to  eliminate  temporary  workforce  which  they  have 
relied  on  to  accomplish  sales  preparation,  by  October  1, 1995. 

Action:  The  Region  has  asked  Office  of  Personnel  Management  for  blanket  authority  to 
advertise  multi-term  appointments.  Forest  Personnel  Officers  are  prepared  to  advertise  these 
positions.  Employees  selected  from  these  announcements  will  be  able  to  stay  on  the  roles  until 
the  project  is  completed. 

Lead:   Bill  Hay  and  Kathy  Mcln tosh 
Complete  before  October  1,1995 
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9.  Barrier:  Watershed  Analysis,  Late  Succession  Reserve  (LSR)  assessments  and  NEPA  pro- 
cess and  documentation  are  time-consuming. 

Action  A:  Provide  training  to  assist  Forests  to  more  efficiently  conduct  and  dociunent  Water- 
shed Analysis  and  LSR  assessments. 

Lead:  Dick  Andrews  and  Mike  Skinner 
Complete  by  December  I.  1995 

Action  B:  Provide  informal  training  as  needed  on  how  to  most  efficiently  prepare  the  cbm- 
bined  "EA/BE"  document  called  for  in  Public  Law  104-19. 

Lead:  John  Robinson  and  Dick  Andrews 
Complete  by  December  1, 1995 

10.  Barrier:  Emergency  consultation  with  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (FWS)  is 
time-consuming. 

Action:  Reissue  letter  of  6/23/95  concerning  emergency  consultation  with  FSW  in  conjunc- 
tion with  soon-to-be  released  BE  guidance  firom  the  Washington  Office 

Lead:  John  Robinson 

Dependent  on  the  date  that  Washington  Office  issues  guidance. 

1 1 .  Barrier:  The  STARS  system  is  confusing  and  is  reducing  accuracy  of  input 

Action:  Provide  direction  as  to  which  fields  must  be  completed  for  salvage  sales. 

Lead:  Chuck  Stadelman 
Complete  by  October  1,  1995 

12:  Barrier:  Some  Forests  do  not  have  enough  SSF  ceiling  or  funding  to  do  the  salvage  har- 
vest called  for  in  the  salvage  bill. 

Action:  Regional  Office  facilitate  ceiling  allocation  commensurate  with  Forest  assigned  target 
and  make  inter-Forest  fund  transfers  as  appropriate.  Provide  direction  for  collecting  sufficient 
funds  to  replace  those  used. 

Lead:  Wayne  Simonson  and  Bill  Hay 
Complete  by  October  15.  1995 
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15.  Barrier:  Forests  do  not  have  sufficient  guidance  on  the  legal  aspects  of  contracting  with 
former  employees  who  accepted  the  buyout. 

Action:  Clarify  the  direction  concerning  legal  aspects  of  contracting  with  former  employees. 

Lead:  Bonnie  Gilbert 
Complete  by  October  15.  1995 

14.  Barrier:  Meeting  both  California  Spotted  Owl  Interim  Guidelines  (CASPO)  for  basal  area 
requirements  and  snag  or  down  log  retention  requirements  simultaneously  limits  salvage 
opportunities. 

Action:  Develop  adaptive  management  strategies  for  Forest  use. 

Completed.  Use  the  adaptive  management  strategy  as  outlined  by  the  letters  of  6/23/95  and  7/19/ 

95. 

15.  Barrier:  Cumulative  Watershed  Effects  (CWE)  may  be  i.  barrier  where  threshold  values 
are  exceeded  for  salvage  sales. 

Action:  Clarify  extend  of  issue  of  exceeding  Cumulative  Watershed  Effects  thresholds  for 
salvage  sales  with  Forests.  Work  towards  resolution  through  modification  of  CWE. 

Lead:  John  Chatoian 
Complete  by  January,  1996 

16.  Barrier:  Unknown  rates  of  deterioration  for  dead  trees  limits  use  of  tree  measurement 
procedures  for  salvage  sales. 

Action:  Survey  literature  for  information  on  deterioration  of  dead  trees  and  develop  guide- 
lines for  estimating  deterioration  of  salvage. 

Lead:  Bill  Hay  and  John  Kliejunas 
Complete  by  March,  1996 
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TESTIMONY  OF 


R.  Neil  Sampson 

Senior  Fellow 
American  Forests 


Before  the 

Subcommittee  on  National  Parks,  Forests,  and  Lands 

Committee  on  Resources 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

on  the  subject  of 
Forest  Health 

November  30, 1995 
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Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Committee. 

I  am  Neil  Sairqjson,  a  Senior  Fellow  with  American  Forests.  In  that  capacity,  I  coordinate 
scientific  and  policy  studies  on  a  variety  of  resource-related  topics  for  the  Association.  American 
Forests  is  the  oldest  national  citizen's  conservation  organization  in  the  United  States,  having  been 
a  leader  in  promoting  scientifically-based,  conservation-oriented,  citizen-led  forest  management 
for  over  1 20  years. 

In  serving  1 1  years  as  executive  vice  president  of  American  Forests,  it  was  also  my  privilege  to 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Commission  on  Wildfire  Disasters  and  to  coordinate  a  variety 
of  scientific  and  policy  studies  around  the  topic  of  forest  health,  particularly  in  relation  to  the 
forests  of  the  Inland  West.  Recently,  I  have  been  reviewing  avaflable  data  and  literature  about 
forest  health  conditions  across  the  United  States. 

Forest  health  is  a  very  real,  and  continuing,  concern  for  the  managers  of  both  public  and  private 
forests  in  the  United  States  today.  Federal  lands,  and  federal  programs,  are  very  significantly 
involved  in  this  concern,  and  changes  in  current  federal  policies  are  an  urgent  need.  The  policy 
questions  that  must  be  addressed  by  Congress  are  not  easily  resolved,  however,  because  some  of 
them  force  a  complete  re-thinking  of  much  of  the  public  land  management  policy  direction  of 
recent  decades. 

The  recent  literature  and  discussions  tend  to  define  forest  health  in  two  ways.  The  first  might  be 
called  the  "utilitarian"  definition,  which  labels  a  forest  as  unhealthy  wrtien  it  does  not,  or  can  not, 
produce  the  products  people  expect  fit)m  it.  This  has  been  a  classic  definition,  often  focusing  on 
things  like  insects,  diseases,  and  fire  as  problems  to  be  controlled  because  they  killed  trees  that 
could  otherwise  be  harvested  as  timber. 

A  second  definition  might  be  called  an  "ecological"  definition,  because  it  focuses  on  forest  health 
as  a  measure  of  the  forest's  ability  to  fimction  in  its  environment,  to  maintain  its  diversity  of 
structure,  fimction  and  process,  and  to  be  able  to  absorb  periodic  distiirbances  without  sufifering 
major  ecological  damage  or  setback. 

While  the  debates  over  vMch  of  these  is  the  "right"  definition  have  been  heated  at  times,  it  seenos 
fiurly  obvious  that  both  contain  inqx>rtant  elements  and  that,  in  many  ways,  they  are  not  that 
different.  A  forest  that  is  missing  major  ecological  fimctions  is  not  likely  to  be  productive  for  very 
long,  and  a  producing  forest  that  is  managed  in  sustainable  ways  will  need  to  be  ecotogicaUy 
sound  if  it  IS  to  retain  its  vitality. 

There  are  major  forest  areas  in  the  United  States  which  do  not  meet  either  definition  of  forest 
heahb,  and  others  where  the  current  ecobgical  condition  gives  rise  to  concerns  that  significant 
forest  health  declines,  while  not  now  in  evidence,  are  a  definite  risk. 

In  k>oking  at  forest  health  situations  across  the  nation,  it  may  be  instructive  to  begin  by  identifying 
two  different  kinds  of  threat  to  forest  health.  The  first  we  might  call  "internal,"  because  it  comes 
fixim  changes  within  the  forest  itself  That  might  be  an  unstable  species  mix  or  bck  of  a  necessary 
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structure  due  to  the  impacts  of  logging  or  fire  suppression.  It  might  be  a  forest  where  the  trees 
have  achieved  a  size  too  large  or  too  dense  for  the  nutrients  and  water  available  on  the  site.  It 
might  be  one  where  whitetail  deer  have  gotten  so  plentiful  that  they  are  dramatically  changing  the 
vegetative  composition  of  the  understory  and  preventing  hardwood  regeneration.  These  are 
internal  changes  that  may  threaten  forest  health,  and  the  answer  to  them  is  improved  management. 
People  can  change  some  of  these  situations  in  ways  that  make  it  fer  more  likely  that  the  forest  will 
retain  a  healthy  conditioa 

The  second  kind  of  forest  health  threat  is  one  we  might  call  "external,"  because  it  comes  from 
outside  the  forest  boundary  and  can  affect  a  forest  no  matter  how  well  it  is  managed.  Exotic  pests 
like  chestnut  blight  and  gypsy  moth  are  examples.  Once  they  were  introduced,  they  affected  every 
forest  in  their  path.  Air  pollution,  climate  change,  or  high-intensity  wfldfire  are  other  examples. 
Once  they  get  started,  there's  little  that  one  owner  can  do  to  change  the  situatioa 

Looking  at  federal  policy  questions  with  these  two  types  of  forest  health  threats  in  mind  leads  to  a 
distinctly  regional  flavor  that  needs  to  be  recognized.  In  the  western  United  States,  as  the 
attached  figure  and  table  illustrates,  federal  ownership  makes  up  a  significant  portion  of  the 
forested  landscape.  These  are  also  the  forests  with  significant  forest  health  problems.  From 
Alaska  to  California  to  Arizona  to  Montana,  enormous  areas  of  forest  are  seriously  outside  their 
historical  range  of  ecological  conditions,  and  are  at  very  high  risk  of  m^r  catastrophic 
disturbances.  The  literature  is  voluminous  on  the  subject,  and  growing  daily.  The  evidence  is 
clear  to  those  who  live  and  work  in  these  forests,  and  who  see  the  major  and  rapid  changes  that 
are  taking  place.  The  major  risk,  in  most  areas,  is  that  of  unusually  large  and  intense  wildfires  that 
cost  millions  of  dollars  in  resource  and  property  damages  and,  in  some  places,  create  ecological 
damages  that  may  significantly  or  even  permanently  degrade  these  forest  landscapes. 

The  evidence  is  too  clear  to  be  ignored.  Major  wildfires  have  burned  an  average  of  three  times  as 
much  area  in  the  1980's  and  1990's  as  they  did  in  the  1950's  and  1960's.  And  there  is  no  evidence 
to  suggest  anything  except  a  continuation  of  that  trend.  We  expect  to  see  somewhere  in  the  range 
of  15  to  30  million  acres  of  wildfire  in  the  western  states  over  the  coming  decade,  based  on  the 
recent  trends  and  the  high-risk  fire  conditions  existing  over  millions  of  acres. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  situation  with  two  gr^hics  that  have  been  developed  as  part  of  the  work  of 
the  Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Project.  The  data  is  still  in  preliminary  form, 
and  some  may  change  as  the  final  documents  are  prepared,  but  it  is  doubtfiil  if  the  two  situations 
I'm  going  to  illustrate  will  change  much.  The  first  graphic  illustrates  the  change  in  the  dominant 
fire  regime  on  the  BLM  and  Forest  Service  lands  in  the  upper  basin.  Although  the  state 
boimdaries  are  not  on  this  illustration,  the  area  depicted  is  most  of  Idaho,  the  northwestern  comer 
of  Montana,  and  tiny  portions  of  upper  Utah  and  Nevada.  As  you  can  see,  the  historic  fire  regime 
was  one  where  over  half  of  the  fires  were  of  a  mixed  type  ~  killing  some  trees  or  areas,  and 
burning  on  the  ground  under  the  forests  in  others.  Aroimd  a  third  were  nonlethal  ~  cool  ground 
fires  burning  under  the  tree  canopy.  Fifteen  percent  or  so  were  lethal  —  the  kind  of  stand- 
replacing  wildfires  that  are  normally  associated  with  many  of  the  high-elevation  forest  types. 
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Today,  however,  look  at  the  situation.  Sixty  percent  of  the  forests  are  in  a  condition  where  a 
lethal  stand-replacing  fire  is  what  is  anticipated,  with  non-lethal  dropping  to  10  percent  or  so  and 
mixed  fires  to  about  one-third.  That  the  recent  years  have  seen  a  major  increase  in  the  size  and 
intensity  of  western  wildfires  is  certain  ~  and  this  tells  us  that  the  worst  is  not  yet  over  ~  it  is  still 
to  come. 

That  is  illustrated  by  the  third  visual,  which  shows  the  same  area,  phis  the  Oregon  and 
Washington  portions  of  the  Upper  Columbia.  This  m^  illustrates  the  location  of  the  BLM  and 
Forest  Service  lands  with  high  and  very  high  fuel  loading  and  insect  or  disease  potential.  These 
are  the  high-risk  lands,  and  they  make  up  ahnost  half-  about  45%  -  of  the  fisderal  forests  in  the 
watershed.  That's  20  million  acres  of  high  risk  forest,  and  more  being  created  as  management 
continues  to  lag.  If  these  forests  bum  at  the  rate  of  3-5  million  acres  per  year  during  the  dry 
years,  as  we  saw  in  1994,  that  could  mean  a  federal  outlay  in  the  range  of  $1  billion  in  fire  fighting 
costs  each  tinoe  it  happens.  If  much  more  bums  in  a  really  bad  year,  the  costs  may  go  a  bit  higher 
for  fire  fighting,  but  not  much.  The  1994  level  used  up  just  about  all  the  planes,  helicopters,  and 
trained  crews  available  in  the  United  States,  so  there  may  not  be  much  more  we  can  do  except 
stand  back  and  count  the  damages  if  we  have  a  much  larger  wildfire  year. 

Let  me  digress  at  this  point.  The  &ct  that  these  levels  of  risk  exist  in  the  westem  forests  does  not 
conte  as  any  surprise  to  one  w^  has  been  observing  those  forests  and  the  changes  they  have  been 
undergoing.  But  there  was  never  scientific  data  to  back  vp  what  our  eyes  were  telling  us.  The 
Upper  Columbia  River  Basin  study  offers  the  best  data  anyw^re  in  the  United  States  on  wide- 
area  forest  health  conditions.  It  is  the  kind  of  exercise  that  this  Congress  needs  if  it  is  to  make 
policy  decisions  on  &cts  instead  of  political  opinions.  I  urge  you  to  continue  to  support  this  study 
and  others  like  it.  They  are  essential  to  inelligent  decisionmaking  in  these  matters. 

The  problem  the  study  has  ilhistrated,  however,  still  needs  to  be  addressed,  and  that  is  the  value  of 
hearmgs  such  as  this  one.  Federal  managers  feeing  these  enormous  risks  are  trapped  in  the  worst 
of  two  worlds.  They  have  inherited  the  ecological  and  economic  backlash  of  historic  exploitation 
and  management  of  the  federal  lands  but,  because  of  a  tangle  of  legislation,  regulation  and  legal 
judgments  designed  to  keep  those  oW  practices  fi-om  re-surfecing,  they  are  now  prevented  fix)m 
taking  the  preventative  and  restorative  action  needed  to  ease  the  current  risks.  Forest  health 
legislation  aimed  at  hewing  in  this  regard  has  been  under  consideration  in  Congress  for  almost  5 
years  now,  and  has  been  put  forward  by  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  at  least  once,  if  not 
twice.  But  no  action  has  been  forthcoming.  In  that  time,  nearly  1 0  millk>n  acres  of  westem  forest 
have  been  damaged  by  intense  wildfires,  with  significant  areas  bumed  with  such  intensity  that 
most  management  options  are  foreclosed  for  decades,  if  not  centuries. 

Forest  managers  and  policy  makers  have  been  left  to  do  battle  over  the  charred  remains  of 
bumed-out  forests,  having  delayed  too  long  to  give  the  agencies  the  new  guidance  and  policy  they 
need  to  take  preventative  measures.  Continued  delay  simply  means  additional  destruction  and 
damage  in  these  forests.  Time  is  not  on  anyone's  side  here,  whether  they  call  themselves 
environmentalist,  industrialist,  or  forester. 
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In  the  eastern  states,  federal  forest  land  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  total  forest  landscape,  and 
many  of  the  forest  health  threats  are  of  the  external  variety.  Here,  federal  managers  are 
challenged  to  be  good  neighbors,  and  join  in  the  cooperative  efforts  that  help  maintain  diverse, 
vital  forest  landscapes.  Often,  their  processes  and  procedures  are  too  slow  and  cumbersome  to 
react  effectively,  and  their  private  neighbors  are  adversely  affected  as  a  result.  Forest  health 
legislation  that  allowed  these  managers  to  respond  more  quickly,  with  flexible,  site-based, 
adaptive  management  could  be  a  real  improvement. 

In  these  regions,  however,  the  major  federal  forest  health  role  lies  in  leading  the  research, 
monitoring,  and  cooperative  effort  that  it  takes  for  thousands  of  private  landowners  and  small 
public  holdings  to  effectively  counter  external  threats  to  forest  health.  Many  of  these  threats,  such 
as  the  introduction  of  alien  plants,  animals,  insects,  and  disease  organisms,  are  the  unintended 
outcome  of  international  trade  and  travel,  or  domestic  settlement  patterns.  They  have  potentially 
destructive  effects  over  large  forest  areas  and  thousands,  if  not  millions,  of  our  citizens  if  they  are 
not  effectively  countered.    This  is  clearly  a  task  that  the  federal  government  must  lead;  it  is  the 
environmental  equivalent  of  national  defense;  no  state,  conq)any,  or  individual  can  provide  the 
leadership  or  do  the  job  alone. 

One  final  point.  While  federal  policy  to  address  forest  health  is  clearly  needed  to  provide  federal 
agencies  with  the  management  flexibility  and  adequate  program  leadership  to  help  Americans 
meet  forest  health  threats,  it  would  be  an  enormous  policy  error  to  attenq}t  to  define  specific 
forest  management  responses  in  federal  policy.  Restoring  forest  health  requires  very  localized 
responses,  designed  on-site  to  ad^t  to  current  conditions.  Much  of  what  is  wrong  in  today's 
forests  can  be  traced  to  ''one  answer"  forest  management  policies  that  have  pushed  federal 
managers  first  one  way,  then  the  other.  It  is  time  to  replace  those  approaches  with  a  much 
different,  fer  more  locally-based,  publicly-responsive  form  of  forest  management  that  seeks  local 
consensus  on  the  need  to  do  small  things  on  specific  places  because  of  current  conditions.  The 
more  decentralized  and  locally-directed  we  can  design  federal  forest  management  policy,  the 
better  chance  we  have  of  avoiding  the  "big  error"  traps  that  otherwise  exist. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  bring  our  views  to  the  Committee,  and  will  be  available  for  any 
follow  up  questions  you  may  have. 
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Parks.  Reserves 

>4ational  Forests 
Other  Public 
Forest  Industry 
Other  Private 


Forest  Ownership  Patterns, 

by  Region, 

1992 

Region 

States 

Total 
Forest 

Reserved 

National 

OAei 

Industry 

Other 

Forest' 

Public 

Private^ 

(Thousand 

acres) 

Alaska 

AK 

129,131 

I0.J69 

6,861 

81,868 

0 

29,803 

Pacific  NW 

OR.WA 

48,481 

4.512 

16,647 

6.838 

9412 

10,972 

Pacific  SW 

CA.HI 

39,01 1 

4.922 

12.158 

3,753 

3.280 

14,898 

Intcnnountaui 

AZ.cojD^rr^iv. 
NM,irr.wY 

135.499 

16,483 

57.191 

27,053 

2.950 

31,822 

Great  Plains 

KSftEJfD^D 

4.232 

68 

997 

236 

24 

2.907 

South  Central 

AL.AIUCYJLA. 
MS,OK,TN.TX 

123.760 

1.049 

6.725 

4,655 

22,774 

88457 

Southeast 

FUGAJCSCVA 

S8.078 

1.998 

4.903 

4.944 

16.279 

59.974 

North  Centnl 

OJNiAMWN, 
MO.OH.WI 

83,108 

3,029 

7425 

15,119 

4490 

53.045 

Northeast 

CTJ»E*IE>fl»«Ajm.           85380 
HJJTfJ'AJU.Vr.WV 

4.837 

2.289 

6473 

11,988 

59.693 

National 

736,681 

47,467 

115326 

151,039 

71,197 

351,651 

These  are  forest  lands  on  the  National  Forest  Sysem  that  are  oo(  reserved  a  wildenicss,  scenic,  or  otber  restricted  areas.  Some  of 
these  lands  are  Don-pn>ductive  forest,  so  the  total  will  not  be  the  same  as  for  National  Forest  "tinibertand"  -  land  that  is 
capable  of  producing  cotnmereial  timber  crops. 
'  "Other"  privaie  land  includes  aO  private  forest  not  owned  by  a  company  that  also  manufoctures  wood  or  paper  products,  h  covers 
about  9.9  million  owners,  ranging  bom  American  Native  Corpontions  and  Trtes  operating  thousands  of  acres  ID  almast  6 
million  owners  who  have  less  than  }  acres  of  forest  land. 
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American 


fORESTS  '"^"^ 


December  1,  1995 

The  Honorable  James  V  Hansen 

Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  National  Parks,  Forests  and  Lands 

Committee  on  Resources 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Washington,  DC  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

I  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  Subcommittee  on  November  30  on  the  topic  of 
forest  health   Enclosed  please  find  a  diskette  in  WordPerfect  6. 1  format  as  requested,  and  an 
original  manuscript  of  the  testimony. 

I  need  to  correct  one  error  of  fact  that  I  made  in  response  to  a  question  fi-om  Mr.  Cooley  of 
Oregon.  He  asked  if  the  two  maps  fi-om  the  Upper  Columbia  Study  covered  the  same  area,  and  I 
indicated  I  thought  they  did,  that  the  perspective  had  been  altered  between  them.  Upon  closer 
inspection  of  the  maps,  I  find  that  to  be  wrong.  The  map  indicating  the  change  fi-om  historic  to 
current  fire  regimes  only  depicts  the  Idaho-Montana  portion  of  the  region.  A  similar  change  has 
occurred  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  but  this  map  doesn't  show  it. 

The  other  map,  depicting  the  high-risk  federal  forest  areas  does  cover  eastern  Oregon  and 
Washington,  in  addition  to  Idaho  and  Montana,  so  it  does  indicate  the  location  of  high-risk  forests 
in  Mr.  Cooley's  district.  That,  of  course,  comes  as  no  surprise  to  him,  since  he  has  seen  most  or 
all  of  them  in  recent  years. 

I  regret  the  erroneous  impression  I  left  with  Mr.  Cooley.  I  was  sorry  he  was  unable  to  return  to 
the  hearing  so  I  could  clear  it  up. 


Sampson 
Senior  Fellow 

cc:  The  Honorable  Wes  Cooley,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 


PPOI'I.K  fARIMi  lOR   I  Rl  IS  ANU  FORKVIN  SINCK  1875 
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STATEMENT  OF 

DEBORAH  B.  BAKER 

SOUTHERN  TIMBER  PURCHASERS  COUNCIL 

BEFORE 

THE  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOURCES 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  PARKS,  FORESTS  AND  LANDS 

NOVEMBER  30.  1995 
WASHINGTON.  DC. 


The  Southern  Timber  Purchasers  Committee  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  testify 
before  the  subcommittee  at  this  oversight  hearing  on  timber  salvage  issues.  In 
representing  forestry  companies  across  the  South  concerned  with  federal  polices  affecting 
access  to  both  public  and  private  forest  resources,  we  are  capable  of  providing  you  with 
insight  into  the  needs  for  salvage  and  forest  health  management  actions  in  the  Southern 
region. 


I.  BACKGROUND  FOREST  HEALTH  IN  SOUTHERN  REGION 

The  need  for  timely  salvage  in  the  South  is  amplified  by  the  warm,  humid  climate 
here  during  most  of  the  year,  which  contributes  significantly  to  the  rapid  deterioration  of 
timber.  Both  insect  pests  and  fungi  affect  the  quality  of  wood  immediately  following 
mortality  and  within  a  2-4  month  period,  the  value  of  the  timber  will  be  greatly  reduced. 
This  reduction  in  value  is  one  of  great  concern  to  my  members  as  it  should  be  to  the 
Subcommittee. 

In  addition  to  salvage,  another  important  area  to  consider  is  "prevention". 
Prevention,  prior  to  catastrophic  incident,  is  key  in  addressing  forest  health.  In  a  Forest 
Service  Report,  titled  "Healthy  Forests  for  America's  Future  '  the  agency  noted 
"susceptibility  to  pests  is  decreased  by  applying  available,  forest  management  options." 
The  agency  went  further  in  stating  that  "Many  losses  could  be  prevented  and  suppression 
costs  reduced  if  management  treatments  to  reduce  stocking  could  be  directed  to 
immediately  threatened  stands."  Therefore,  the  issue  before  the  Subcommittee  should  not 
only  be  the  ability  of  the  Forest  Service  to  implement  the  Emergency  Salvage  law  but  to 
also  look  at  the  Forest  Sen/ice's  long  term  management  and  the  agenc/s  ability  to  provide 
preventive  actions  in  terms  of  silvicultural  treatments  to  the  land. 
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II.  MAJOR  HEALTH  ISSUES  IN  SOUTHERN  REGION 

I  would  like  to  address  the  major  forest  health  issues  in  the  South  by  referring  to  the 
Forest  Service  report.  'Healthy  Forests  for  America's  Fuft/re"  which  not  only  identifies 
problems  but  explains  the  causes  of  such  and  identifies  needed  silvicultural  treatments  to 
reduce  such  risks.  Summarized,  these  health  issues  are: 

(1 )  Storm  Damage:  the  South  is  susceptible  to  severe  wind  and  ice  storms  as  well 
as  frequent  tornados  and  Hurricanes. 

(2)  Southern  P'me  Beetle:  "...  the  most  important  forest  insect  pest  in  the  South, 
was  favored  by  the  shift  from  the  more  resistant  long  leaf  pine  to  loblolly  and  slash 
p\r\es,  by  the  overall  increase  in  susceptible  host  types  and  in  recent  years,  by  older 
stand  age  and  high  stocking  levels." 

"Impacts  of  southern  pine  beetle  may  continue  to  increase  due  to  the 
abundance  of  host  type,  increasing  stand  age,  and  high  stocking  levels." 

(3)  Upland  Oaks  and  Oak-Pine  Types:  'The  widespread  and  severe  decline  of  oaks 
is  due  to  successful  fire  control,  chestnut  blight,  land  use  patterns,  and  past 
harvesting  practices  which  have  altered  the  composition  and  structure  of  the  upland 
oak  and  oak-pine  forest  types." 

"Much  of  the  problem  is  occurring  in  stands  where  harvest  or  regeneration 
cuts  are  not  planned  for  some  time,  or  where  recreation  and  wildlife  objective 
predominate." 

(4)  Gypsy  Moth::  "Gypsy  moth  is  the  most  serious  pest  of  oak  forest  types  and  is 
established  in  16  Northern  and  Mid-Atlantic  States.  It  is  now  spread  to  areas  of  the 
South  in  Tennessee,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  The  moth  feeds  on  more  than 
300  tree  and  other  plant  species  and  so  its  impact  extends  beyond  oaks. 
Eradication  treatments  are  applied  wherever  isolated  infestations  are  found."  The 
mortality  determinant  is  stand  vigor.  Silviculture  plays  a  major  rote  in  protection  by 
increasing  the  vigor  of  existing  stands  (Twery  &  Gottschalk). 


The  major  issues  of  gypsy  moth,  southern  pine  beetle  and  oak  decline  are  serious 
problems  for  us  in  the  Southern  region.  As  the  Forest  Service  has  noted  in  its  own 
research,  the  means  to  control  such  occurrences  lies  in  active  management — reducing 
stocking  levels,  rotation  ages  and  more  frequent  harvests.  All  of  these  management 
techniques,  however,  seem  to  represent  the  opposite  direction  on  the  ground  and  in  the 
management  schemes  being  considered  in  the  current  revision  of  forest  plans  in  the 
South.  It  is  not  just  the  change  in  the  agenc/  s  actions  regarding  individual  forest  plans; 
a  great  deal  of  change  is  occurring  in  the  overall  guidance  being  provided  by  the  Regional 
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office  in  Atlanta  and  tl^e  Washington  Office  regarding  the  draft  proposed  planning 
regulations  released  in  early  1995. 


The  work  of  this  subcommittee  to  begin  oversight  into  the  management  of  our 
National  Forests  is  certainly  timely.  We  must  give  the  Forest  Service  the  legal  means  to 
apply  available  forest  management  options  on  the  ground  and  to  actually,  continue  land 
management. 


I.  FOREST  PL^N  REVISION  IN  THE  SOUTH 


(A)  Draft  Proposed  Planning  Regulations 

The  Forest  Service  Washington  Office  released  draft  proposed  planning  regulations 
which  would  drastically  change  the  way  in  which  the  agency  prepares  forest  plans.  Our 
concern  is  that  many  of  the  provisions  will  result  in  less  acres  being  treated,  a  contrast  to 
what  should  be  done  to  ensure  healthy  forests. 

The  draft  proposed  planning  regulations  are  premature  and  the  Council 
recommends  that  the  Sut»committee  encourage  the  Forest  Service  to  not  proceed  with  the 
proposed  draft  regulations  until  Congress  has  had  a  time  to  review  and  consider  the 
implications  of  such  changes. 

The  draft  proposed  regulation  provide  direction  which  will  limit  management  on  the 
ground  through  the  proposal  to  diminish  the  role  of  the  Allowable  Sale  Quantity  or  the 
planned  harvest  levels.  The  proposed  draft  rule  does  not  establish  harvest  levels  as  a 
projected  output  level  thereby  providing  the  public  with  the  view  that  harvesting  is  not  a 
necessary  output  without  any  realization  of  the  impact  to  forest  health.  The  rule  should 
make  sure  that  the  planned  harvest  levels  are  projected  output  levels  and  establish  ,  as 
a  decision  in  the  plan,  the  treatments  needed,  and  the  number  of  acres  to  receive  various 
treatments,  to  achieve  these  levels.  The  proposed  regulation  will  only  help  ensure  that 
less  land  is  managed,  ultimately  affecting  forest  health. 


(B)  Reliance  on  1990  Resource  Planning  Act  Assessment 

A  re-occurring  problem  throughout  the  Southern  Region,  has  been  the  reliance  on 
the  1990  RPA  The  Council  has  been  disturbed  by  the  agency's  reluctance  to  manage  its 
own  lands  by  attempting  to  shift  the  burden  of  supplying  timber  to  private  lands.  This  short 
sided  and  incorrect  vision  reduces  the  agency's  responsibility  to  provide  healthy  forests 
and  lacks  any  perception  of  reality.  The  assumption  that  National  Forest  reductions  can 
be  offset  by  private  lands  is  simply  incorrect.  Under  this  assumption,  by  the  year  2040,  on 
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a  nationwide  basis,  each  and  every  acre  of  non-industrial  private  land  would  have  to 
produce  as  much  timber  as  industry  lands  today.  This  is  unrealistic  and  totally  lacks  any 
understanding  in  landowner  objectives. 

In  Southern  forest  plans  under  revision,  we  expect  to  see  the  same 
assumptions... reliance  on  private  lands.  This  very  view  is  perpetuated  by  numerous 
preservation  groups  who  never  miss  the  opportunity  to  try  and  diminish  the  role  of  National 
Forests  to  provide  for  healthy  forests  through  active  forest  management. 


(C)  Red  Cockaded  Woodpecker  Management  Decision 

Under  the  recent  Red  Cockaded  Woodpecker  (RCW)  management  decision  in  the 
Southern  Region,  rotation  ages  for  southern  yellow  pines  will  be  extended  far  beyond 
current  rotation  ages.  The  Council  has  expressed  concern  with  increased  rotation  ages 
considering  the  potential  for  aeating  less  vigorous  stands  vt^ich  will  be  more  susceptible 
to  Southern  Pine  Beetle.  Under  the  RCW  management  decision,  the  Forest  Service  will 
extend  rotation  ages  of  Longleaf  Pine  and  Shortleaf  to  120  years;  Loblolly  and  Slash  pine 
to  100  years  and  Virginia  Pine  to  70  years. 

While  the  agency  has  provided  for  shorter  rotations  for  certain  species  under 
certain  conditions  determined  as  "high  risk"  Southern  Pine  Beetle  areas,  the  Forest 
Sen/ice  will  still  have  established  ripe  conditions  for  infestations  of  Southern  Pine  Beetle. 
Under  this  provision,  the  individual  forests  could  reduce  rotations  to  80  years  for  Loblolly 
and  shortleaf  pine  in  the  high  risk  southern  pine  beetle  areas. 

The  RCW  management  decision  will  impact  rotation  ages  in  the  Oconee  (GA); 
Florida;  South  Carolina;  North  Carolina;  Alabama;  Mississippi;  Louisiana  and  Texas 
National  Forests.  In  all  of  these  National  Forests,  Southern  Pine  Beetle  has  resulted  in 
extensive  damage  with  severe  loss  in  1995  in  Mississippi,  Alabama  and  South  Carolina. 
In  Mississippi  alone,  some  84  million  board  feet  of  timber  has  been  salvaged  on  the 
National  Forests  due  to  current  southern  pine  beetle  outbreak.  This  outbreak  can  be 
partially  attributed  to  unhealthy  ecosystems  that  result  from  older  timber  and  excessive 
stems  per  acre... a  condition  the  agency  may  be  perpetuating  in  the  RCW  Management 
decision. 


IV  REDUCTIONS  IN  VOLUME  CUTS  IN  SOUTHERN  REGION 

Since  1986,  the  removals  on  Southern  National  Forests  have  decreased  from  a  high 
in  Fiscal  Year  1986  of  1.5  billion  board  feet  to  864  million  board  feet  in  Fiscal  Year  1994. 
This  is  almost  a  reduction  of  50  percent  and  clearly  shows  that  there  are  less  and  less 
acres  each  year  being  treated.  Without  treatments,  our  National  Forests  will  have 
increased  stocking  and  reduced  stand  vigor;  all  of  the  ingredients  for  production  of 
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unhealthy  forests.  Attachment  A  shows  the  volume  cut  by  year  and  product  from  1 986  to 
1994. 

While  volume  cut  is  a  reflection  of  appropriations  from  Congress,  this  trend  sets  a 
tone  for  the  second  round  of  forest  planning  in  the  Southern  Region.  If  Congressional 
targets  are  lower  than  the  last  round  of  identified  harvest  levels  for  each  National  Forest, 
it  is  a  given  that  in  this  round  of  planning,  the  harvest  levels  will  be  reduced.  However, 
such  a  reduction  will  not  be  based  on  the  biological  capabilities  of  the  land  to  produce 
timtjer,  but  rather  a  political  decision  v^tiich  deals  more  with  budgetary  constraints  and  mis- 
placed emotional  issues  which  view  our  National  Forests  as  National  Parks.  Such 
decisions  will  not  ensure  long  term  forest  health. 

In  the  last  round  of  forest  planning,  the  planned  harvest  levels  for  the  Southern 
Region  totaled  1.3  billion  board  feet  for  the  decade  of  1986  to  1995.  Since  1990,  the 
Forest  Service  in  the  Southern  Region  has  steadily  declined  in  it's  yearly  harvest  levels 
as  follows: 

1 990  1 .2  billion  board  feet 

1 991  1 .0  billion  board  feet 

1 992  984  million  board  feet 

1 993  994  million  board  feet 

1994  781  m////on  board  feet 

The  appropriations  provided  has  not  equaled  the  planned  harvest  levels  identified 
at  each  individual  forest  plan  level  and  therefore,  we  have  not  even  come  close  to  realizing 
the  biological  potential  of  the  land  base.  In  addition,  the  volume  cut  is  also  lower  than  the 
actual  appropriations  target.  While  the  Southern  Region  normally  meets  over  90  percent 
of  its  Congressional  appropriation  target,  that  is  dropping  in  more  recent  years. 
Attachment  B  displays  the  Congressional  Target  and  actual  accomplished  target  by 
individual  National  Forest  from  1990  to  1994. 


V.  CONCLUSIONS 

It  is  evident  that  even  in  the  South,  less  and  less  acres  will  be  treated.  The 
reasons  for  such  decline  vary  from  new  endangered  species  management  decisions;  new 
planning  regulation  proposals;  budgetary;  to  emotional  issues  generated  by  preservation 
groups.  Looking  at  these  causes  in  more  detail  will  help  identify  possible  remedies.  For 
certainly,  without  remedies  by  Congress,  our  National  Forests  will  most  likely  experience 
unhealthy  conditions  which  we  will  regret  later. 

This  concludes  my  statement.  I  will  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions  that  the 
Subcommittee  may  have.  Thank  you. 
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Western  Council  of  Industrial  Workers 

UNITED  BROTHERHOOD  OF  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS  OF  AMERICA 
(5C33)  aSS-023S 

•(.ut  MOUNT..N  ^'^  |503)  aas-os45  Lo^tVt"  c!!„o.»,. 


7ai  S.W.  OAK  STREET  |^j3B^^KHift<  POnTLttND,  OHEGON  97205 


'    STATEMENT  BY  DARYL  MTODLETON 
WESTERN  COUNCIL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS  LOCAL  #2949 
UNITED  BROTHERHOOD  OF  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS  OF  AMERICA 
ROSEBURG,  OREGON 

BEFORE  HEARING  OF 

THE  NATIONAL  PARKS,  FOREST  AND  LANDS  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF 

THE  HOUSE  RESOURCES  COMMITTEE 

Washington,  D.C. 
November  30, 1995 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  having  me  here  today. 

I  appear  before  you  today  on  behalf  of  the  20,000  members  of  the  Western  Council  of 
Industrial  Workers,  including  the  nearly  2,000  men  and  women  of  WCIW  local  union 
#2949  .  And  I  appear  here  today  on  behalf  of  my  coworkers  at  Roseburg  Forest  Products 
in  Roseburg,  Oregon,  where  I  have  worked  for  the  past  1 5  years.  I  cunently  work  at  the 
Roseburg  sawmill  as  a  head  sawyer. 

I  am  here  today  because  I  am  concerned  about  the  health  of  our  federal  forests.  All  across 
the  nation,  our  forests  ~  our  natural  heritage  —  are  at  risk.  They  are  losing  a  battle  against 
insect  infestation,  disease  and  wildfire.  Over  the  past  five  years  alone,  more  than  21 
billion  board  feet  of  dead,  dying  and  diseased  timber  has  accumulated  on  federal  forests 
across  the  nation.  Professional  foresters  estimate  that  more  than  fifty  percent  of  the 
federal  forest  land  in  my  home  state  of  Oregon  is  in  a  state  of  emergency.  These  forests 
are  filled  with  dead  and  decaying  trees,  threatening  healthy  trees  and  standing  as  kindling 
for  wildfire. 

The  health  of  our  national  forests  is  extremely  important  to  forest  products  workers  like 
me  who  depend  on  our  federal  forests  for  our  livelihoods,  our  recreation  and  our  homes. 
We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been  careful  stewards  of  the  forest.  We  have 
replanted  more  than  we  have  taken.  And,  as  union  men  and  women,  we  have  been  on  the 
front  lines  to  encourage  responsible  environmental  protections  so  that  the  forests  will  be 
appreciated  and  help  provide  economic  opportunities  for  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren. 

Today  -  in  my  home  state  of  Oregon  and  throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Northern 
California  -  legislative  and  judicial  restrictions  on  timber  harvesting  on  federal  lands 
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have  resulted  in  a  timber  supply  crisis.  Since  1 990,  more  than  1 8,000  timber-related 
workers  have  lost  their  jobs  in  our  region  due  to  the  tight  timber  supply  .  In  my 
hometown,  87  people  lost  their  jobs  when  the  sawmill  shut  down  in  September.  Some  of 
them  were  members  of  my  local.  Some  ofthem  are  friends  of  mine.  The  sawmill  closed 
because  we  couldn't  obtain  enough  timber  to  keep  it  up  and  running. 

The  harvest  restrictions  have  cost  jobs.  And  they  have  prevented  foresters  from 
undertaking  vital  forest  management  activities  —  such  as  salvaging,  thinning  and 
reforestation  —  that  can  protect  the  health  of  our  national  forests.  Salvage  logging,  for 
example,  removes  dead  and  dying  timber  that  serves  as  kindling  for  wildfires.  Salvage 
timber,  removed  in  a  timely  manner,  also  can  be  milled,  providing  a  critical  source  of  raw 
fiber 

When  President  Clinton  signed  the  1995  Omnibus  Rescissions  bill  into  law  in  July,  forest 
products  workers  throughout  our  region  were  hopeful.  We  believed  that  by  signing  this 
bill,  the  President  made  a  pact  to  provide  some  relief  to  the  timber  supply  crisis.  The 
administration,  however,  is  now  refusing  to  honor  this  agreement.  The  administration  is 
withholding  even  the  smallest  amount  of  timber  that  could  help  keep  our  mills  in 
operation.  This  is  a  clear  violation  of  the  President's  promise  to  pursue  a  balanced 
approach  to  timber  supply  issues  that  will  protect  the  health  of  our  forests  and  local 
timber-dependent  communities 

Section  200  l(k)  of  the  Rescissions  bill  allows  for  salvage  timber  harvests  and  directs  the 
release  of  a  number  of  sales  already  sold  to  timber  companies  but  held  up  by  government 
reviews.  The  government  faces  millions  of  dollars  of  financial  liability  if  the  sales  are  not 
released,  while  timber  workers  face  the  bleak  prospect  of  further  job  losses  during  the 
holiday  season.  Astonishingly,  the  administration  is  arguing  that  Section  200  l(k)  does 
not  mandate  the  release  of  certain  contracts  that  would  allow  limited  logging  of  "green" 
trees  in  Pacific  Northwest  forests.  And  the  administration  has  been  slow  in  preparing  and 
releasing  the  salvage  sales.  A  federal  court  ruled  in  late  October  that  Section  2001  (k) 
provisions  do  call  for  the  awarding  of  these  contracts  and  that  the  administration  must 
proceed  quickly  with  all  sales  as  directed  by  the  provision.  But  we  are  concerned  the 
administration  will  continue  to  drag  its  feet  in  bringing  these  sales  to  completion. 

The  current  situation  makes  little  sense.  1  see  families  in  my  town  struggling  to  put  food 
on  the  table  because  of  the  mill  closures.  Yet  there's  billions  of  board  feet  of  salvageable 
timber  in  the  forests  that  could  help  prevent  mill  closures  if  we  were  allowed  to  retrieve 
it.  And  there  are  millions  of  board  feet  that  could  be  milled  if  the  administration  would 
release  the  Section  200  l(k)  sales. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  the  administration  to  fulfill  its  promise  to  provide  some  short- 
term  relief  by  releasing  all  of  the  Section  200  l(k)  sales.  And  we  need  a  long-term 
comprehensive  forest  health  bill  that  will  protect  forests  and  families.  We  desperately 
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need  Congress  and  the  administration  to  act  now  to  help  us  reach  these  goals  and  to  help 
stop  the  job  loss  and  economic  devastation. 

The  Western  Council  and  the  Carpenters  Union  have  long  beUeved  we  can  protect 
forests,  wildlife,  people  and  communities.  Let  us  work  together  to  make  this  belief  a 
reality. 


-30- 
'  "Forest  Products  Industry  Report  On  Mill  Closures,  Operations,  And  Other  Related  Information,"  Paul  F. 
Ehinger  &  Associates,  July/August,  1994. 
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Testimony  by  Dr.  David  L.  Adams 
Professor  of  Forest  Resources 
College  of  Forestry,  Wildlife  and  Range  Sciences 
University  of  Idaho 

To  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Subcommittee  on  National  Parks,  Forests  and  Lands 

Mr.  Chairman;  Members  of  the  Committee: 

My  name  is  Dave  Adams  and  I  am  a  Professor  of  Forest  Resources  in  the  University  of 
Idaho,  College  of  Forestry,  Wildlife  and  Range  Sciences.  My  specialty  is  silviculture,  which  may 
be  defined  as  the  management  of  forest  vegetation  to  meet  objectives,  whatever  they  may  be. 
Traditionally,  the  emphasis  has  been  focused  on  wood  fiber,  or  the  tree  component  of  the  forest. 
Now  a  shift  in  philosophy  places  greater  emphasis  on  management  of  the  entire  forest  ecosystem, 
and  a  primary  objective  is  to  maintain  "healthy"  forest  ecosystems.  In  my  judgement  forest 
health  is  the  major  forest  management  issue  in  the  Inland  West. 

Forest  Health  Partnership 

Because  of  a  perceived  forest  health  problem  in  Idaho  and  the  surrounding  region  the 
College  of  Forestry  at  the  University  of  Idaho  joined  with  five  other  organizations  to  form  a 
Forest  Health  Partnership.  The  other  members  of  the  Partnership  are  American  Forests,  Boise 
Cascade  Corporation,  Idaho  Department  of  Lands,  the  Boise  National  Forest,  and  the 
Intermountain  Forest  and  Range  Research  Station. 

Status  of  Knowledge 

The  primary  objectives  of  the  parmership  were  to  collectively  assess  the  forest  health 
situation,  causes  of  conditions  leading  to  problems,  and  to  suggest  remedial  action  if  indicated. 

To  facilitate  the  assessment  the  partnership  sponsored  a  workshop  held  in  Sun  Valley, 
Idaho  in  November  of  1993.  A  diverse  group  of  scientists  and  forest  managers  was  brought 
together  to  produce  a  current,  accurate,  credible  synthesis  of  information  about  forest  health  in 
the  Inland  West.  Thirty  five  scientists  representing  19  state,  federal,  academic,  environmental, 
private  and  industrial  organizations  came  to  a  remarkable  level  of  agreement  on  the  basic  forest 
health  questions.  As  I'm  sure  you  are  aware,  there  are  those  who  question  whether  there  really 
is  a  forest  health  problem  —  much  less  whether  the  fox  should  be  allowed  into  the  hen  house  to 
fix  it. 

The  group  of  35  scientists  and  land  managers  concluded  that... 

"The  forests  of  the  Inland  West  are,  over  wide  regions,  not  healthy.  Remedial, 
restorative,  and  preventative  treatment  and  management  -  particularly  on  the  federal  lands 
-  is  urgently  needed.  A  brief  window  of  opportunity,  perhaps  15-30  years  in  length, 
exists.  Without  timely  management  intervention,  the  region  is  threatened  by  major 
ecological  setbacks  -  pest  epidemics  and  uncontrollable  wildfires  -  that  will  damage 
resource  values  and  convert  large  areas  into  new  even-aged  forest  systems  that  set  the 
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stage  for  a  repeat  of  the  current  problems  far  into  the  21st  Century.  The  scientific  tools 
to  understand  these  problems  and  mitigate  them  exist  today,  but  are  not  being  applied  on 
the  federal  forests  rapidly  enough  to  meet  the  urgency  of  the  situation.  The  current  legal 
and  procedural  requirements  on  federal  land  management  agencies  impose  time  delays 
which,  combined  with  pubic  opposition  to  timber  harvesting,  prevent  timely  management, 
doom  major  forest  areas  to  needless  loss  and  damage,  and  impose  large  (and  perhaps, 
preventable)  costs  on  both  local  and  national  economies"  (Sampson  and  Adams  1994). 

Some  problems  and  suggested  actions 

Overly  dense  stands  ~  Reduction  of  frequent,  low-intensity  ground  fires  since  European 
settlement  has  allowed  development  of  tree  densities  far  beyond  the  historic  range  of 
variability.  Too  many  trees,  particularly  in  drought  years,  leads  to  moisture  stress  and 
increased  susceptibility  to  insects  and  disease. 

Action  -  Expansion  of  the  thinning  and  pruning  program  is  necessary.  Low 
intensity  prescribed  fire  cannot  be  applied  as  a  tool  until  densities  are  reduced  and 
lower  branches  of  shade  tolerant  trees  are  removed. 

Changes  in  species  composition  -  "Economic  selective  logging"  and  fire  exclusion  has 
speeded  succession  toward  late-seral  (usually  shade  tolerant)  species.  These  species  are 
frequently  more  susceptible  to  insects,  diseases,  and  wildfire  than  the  early  serai  species 
they  replaced. 

Action  -  Favor  early  serai  species  in  intermediate  treatments  and  encourage 
regeneration  of  these  species  in  regeneration  harvests.  Recent  policies  reducing 
application  of  clearcutting  will  have  species  composition  implications;  e.g.  partial 
cutting  systems  favor  shade-tolerant,  more  susceptible  species.  Special  efforts  are 
necessary  to  assure  appropriate  species  composition. 

Nutrient  management  -  Recent  research  shows  strong  relationships  between  nutrients  and 
insect  and  disease  susceptibility.  Of  particular  interest  is  potassium.  An  important  role 
of  potassium  in  conifers  and  many  other  plants  is  insect  and  disease  resistance 
mechanisms.  Most  of  the  potassium  budget  in  a  conifer  stand  is  in  the  foliage  and  small 
branch  materials  which  are  frequently  piled  and  burned  following  logging. 

Action  ~  Accomplish  slash  disposal  so  as  to  retain  critical  nutrients  on  site. 

Biomass  accumulation  -  Large  accimiulations  of  biomass  as  a  result  of  fire  exclusion  and 

suppression  and  low  levels  of  silvicultural  removals  (thinning,  harvesting)  provide 

unmanageable  wildfire  suppression  -  and  intense  fires  cause  long-term  site  degradation. 

Action  ~  Careful  salvage  logging  and  other  removals  may  be  necessary.  However, 

adequate  retention  of  down  woody  material  is  desirable  for  long-term  nutrient 

cycling  and  wildlife  habitat.  Guidelines  are  available. 
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Scattered  mortality  -  Unlike  the  large  concentrated  salvage  opportunities  that  follow 
wildfire  and  insect  outbreaks,  thousands  of  acres  of  Inland  West  forests  have  single  tree 
and  small  group  mortality.  Loss  of  3  or  4  trees  per  acre  may  equate  to  greater  volume 
than  the  growth  of  the  remaining  stand. 

Action  --  Policies  and  systems  are  needed  to  retrieve  the  value  in  scattered 

mortality.  Accessibility  is  often  a  major  problem. 

Root  rots  —  Growth  reduction  and  mortality  caused  by  root  rot  pathogens  are  causing 
widespread  losses.  Though  not  as  obvious  as  broad  expanses  of  insect-caused  mortality, 
the  losses  in  many  areas  exceed  growth. 

Action  -  Species  composition  management  is  the  primary  strategy. 

Monitoring  and  response  -  With  few  exceptions  critical  levels  of  insect  or  disease 
occurrence  which  trigger  management  response  have  not  been  defined. 

Action  -  Establish  guidelines  by  pest  and  host  sf)ecies  which  cause  management 
response  —  and  then,  install  mechanisms  allowing  prompt  action. 

These  are  just  a  few  specific  forest  health  issues  as  I  see  them.  The  bottom  line  is  that  there  are 
large  areas  in  the  Inland  West  which  are  not  "healthy",  in  most  cases  we  know  why,  and  there  is 
a  strong  body  of  knowledge  to  support  remedial  action. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  share  my  views  with  the 
Committee.   I  welcome  any  questions  you  may  have. 


Sampson,  R.N.  and  D.L.  Adams,  Eds.  1994.  Assessing  forest  ecosystem  health  in  the  Inland 
West.  The  Ha  worth  Press,  Inc. 
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American 

WRESTS  es 


December  15,  1995 

James  V  Hansen 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks, 

Forests  and  Lands 
House  Committee  on  Resources 
Washington,  DC  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

This  letter  is  in  response  to  your  December  7  request  for  additional  information  on  selected 
questions  in  regard  to  forest  health  and  timber  salvage.  I  am  pleased  to  submit  this  information 
for  the  record. 

Question  I.  You  emphasized  that  salvage  harvesting  is  only  one  part  of  an 
integrated  approach  to  sound  forest  management.  Please  identify  other  specific 
wcQ/s  in  which  the  management  of  the  National  Forests  can  be  improved  to  make 
it  more  likely  that  the  forests  will  remain  sustainable,  healthy  and  productive. 

In  most  cases,  salvage  is  a  "post-trouble"  treatment  that  tries  to  recover  economic  value  before  it 
is  fully  lost  from  forests  where  significant  tree  mortality  has  already  occurred.  Done  in  the  right 
place  and  in  the  right  way,  timber  salvage  can  be  easily  coupled  with  other  forest  health 
treatments  such  as  cross-slope  felling,  slash  spreading,  or  road  and  culvert  repairs  that  will  help 
the  site  recover  with  less  soil  erosion  damage  and  consequent  stream  or  watershed  imparts.  With 
appropriate  fiiels  management  as  part  of  the  salvage  operation,  the  chances  of  a  destrurtive  re- 
bum  on  the  site  can  be  greatly  reduced. 

An  integrated  approach  to  sound  forest  management  relies  more  heavily  on  "pre-trouble" 
treatment  that  attempts  to  head  off  problems  or  reduce  their  impart  to  manageable  dimensions. 
Areas  of  National  Forest  that  have  been  properly  thiimed  and  treated  for  fuel  redurtion  have 
experienced  little  or  no  damage  in  the  recent  wildfires  in  the  West.  Several  of  these  areas  had  fire 
bum  through  them,  but  the  reduced  canopy  density  and  fuel  loads  changed  the  nature  of  the  fire 
to  a  cooler  ground  fire  that  didn't  harm  —  and  may  have  helped  —  the  forest.  The  problem  is  that 
these  "treated"  areas  make  up  a  minuscule  portion  of  the  land  within  the  National  Forest  System 
needing  >nich  treatment,  so  while  they  help,  they  are  totally  inadequate  to  begin  to  affert  the  size, 
intensity,  and  destmctiveness  of  today's  wildfires. 

While  it  is  dangerous  to  generalize  on  such  a  complex  topic,  it  remains  true  that  sound  forest 
management  must  attempt  to  keep  a  plant  community  on  the  land  that  is  adapted  to  the  site  and 
the  environmental  conditions.  That  means  attempting  to  keep  a  species  mix,  diversity,  plant 
density,  age,  and  size  mix  that  can  both  sustain  itself  and  be  resilient  in  the  face  of  environmental 
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variations  and  the  influence  of  biotic  and  abiotic  agents    In  a  forest,  dominated  as  it  is  by  trees, 
most  of  the  plant  manipulation  to  achieve  this  must  be  done  with  the  tree  species.  Sounds  easy, 
but  its  not.  In  many  sites,  the  state  of  the  science  is  one  of  carefiji  adaptive  experimentation, 
trying  to  understand  the  forest  system  involved,  as  well  as  the  environmental  changes  and  other 
factors.  Much  is  yet  to  be  learned  about  basic  nutrient  and  hydrologic  cycles,  and  their  inter- 
relationships with  the  nature  of  the  plant  community  on  many  sites.  This  demands  that  managers 
do  something,  then  monitor  the  results  to  see  what  has  occurred  as  a  result. 

The  Forest  Service  suffers  from  the  lack  of  ability  to  carry  out  small,  timely  management  actions 
on  the  forest    Federal  procedures  are  so  complicated  that  the  "process"  cost  of  doing  a  small 
action  is  too  great,  so  there  is  constant  pressure  to  spend  limited  time  on  projects  that  are  large 
enough  to  justify  the  expense  of  studies  and  other  process.  Public  protest  —  some  warranted  and 
some  that  appears  totally  without  merit  —  slows  the  process  further,  and  makes  the  agency  plan  its 
actions  so  as  to  avoid  conflict  first  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  land  second.  The  result  is  that  the 
agency  moves  into  action  slowly,  and  with  large  actions  --  both  of  which  amplify  problems.  With 
its  slow  pace,  the  project  can  sometimes  be  the  wrong  thing  to  do  by  the  time  it  is  done,  where 
the  forest  has  changed,  or  conditions  have  changed,  in  the  process  time    By  doing  mainly  large 
actions,  large  mistakes  become  all  too  common.  Unless  these  problems  can  be  addressed,  it  is 
doubtful  that  federal  forest  management  can  maintain  healthy  forests  on  huge  areas  of  federal 
land,  and  solving  technical  problems  Oeaming  how  to  do  things  better)  will  only  elevate  the 
frustration  of  both  forest  professionals  and  affected  stakeholders  if  the  process  gridlock  continues 
to  prevent  anything  from  happening  in  a  timely  and  right-sized  way. 

Question  2.  You  identified  catastrophic  wildfire  as  a  serious  threat  to  the  health 
of  our  forest.   We  have  heard  numerous  times  that  the  exclusion  of  managed  fire 
in  many  forest  ecosystems  has  contributed  to  the  increased  risk  of  major  wildfires, 
like  the  fires  that  have  occurred  in  the  past  several  years.  Are  there  effective, 
preventive  silvicultural  treatments  that  can  he  utilized  that  reduce  the  risk  of 
wildfire  and  aid  in  insuring  the  health  of  our  forests?  If  these  methods  exist,  are 
they  currently  being  effectively  used  on  our  National  Forests? 

The  short  answers  to  these  two  questions  are:  (1)  Yes;  and,  (2)  No    Some  of  the  treatments  are 
mentioned  above,  as  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  effective  utilization.  More  specific 
answers  almost  certainly  need  reference  to  specific  places  and  conditions,  since  forest  health 
treatment,  like  any  other  form  of  good  management,  needs  to  be  designed  and  timed  to  the  real- 
world  condition  it  addresses. 

Fire  is  a  very  complex  factor  in  this  equation.  Forest  health  treatments  may  not  reduce  the 
incidence  of  wildfire  measurably,  and  the  treatments  themselves  may  include  enough  prescribed 
fire  so  that  total  area  burned  each  year  (and  fire-related  impacts  such  as  regional  air  quality 
problems)  actually  increases   What  treatment  must  accomplish,  however,  is  to  change  the  nature 
of  today's  wildfires   The  goal  is  to  have  more  of  the  fire  be  less  intense  and  destructive  so  that 
heat  damage  to  soils  and  plant  mortality  is  reduced,  along  with  the  unmanageable  fire  behavior 
that  is  often  associated  with  high-intensity  bums.  An  associated  effect  will  be  fire  that  is  more 
patchy  on  the  landscape  in  terms  of  its  impact,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing  landscape 
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diversity,  which  is,  in  turn,  helpful  in  maintaining  biological  diversity  and  integrity. 

Our  past  eflForts  to  keep  fire  totally  out  of  the  forest  have  back-fired.  Huge  areas  of  National 
Forest  are  now  so  fiiel-laden  that  almost  any  fire  becomes  a  lethal  crown  fire,  so  intense  that  soil 
damages  are  increased,  fire  behavior  is  often  extreme,  and  large  areas  experience  almost  total 
plant  mortality.  Breaking  up  those  areas  with  forest  health  treatments  aimed  at  diversifying  the 
fuel  conditions,  improving  the  vigor  and  resilience  of  remaining  trees,  and  increasing  the 
"patchiness"  or  diversity  of  forest  conditions  on  the  landscape,  are  urgently  needed  before  a  dry 
year  and  ignition  combine  to  create  a  wildfire  that  reduces  whole  landscapes  to  a  single  ecological 
condition.  Where  that  has  already  happened,  and  will  continue  to  happen  in  the  lack  of  treatment, 
federal  forests  are  going  to  be  both  more  difficult  to  manage  well  and  far  less  valuable  in  terms  of 
many  of  the  things  people  desire  from  them  for  decades,  if  not  centuries. 

Question  3.  You  have  stated  that  there  is  a  federal  role  to  be  played  in  leading  the 
research  initiative  on  forest  health  issues.  Can  you  point  out  some  instances 
where  this  is  occurring  successfully?  Can  you  also  point  to  areas  in  which  there 
are  shortcomings  in  federal  forest  health  research? 

Enormous  strides  in  federal  forest  research  are  being  made  in  the  Inland  West,  where  clearly 
troubling  forest  conditions  have  been  apparent  for  many  years.  Coupled  with  the  decision  to  base 
federal  forest  management  on  ecosystem  management  concepts,  this  research  is  helping  us 
understand  the  underlying  ecological  forces  and  processes  that  have  changed  forests  which  looked 
green  and  healthy  into  hillsides  of  dead  and  dying  trees  in  a  matter  of  months.  Knowing  how 
these  systems  function  is  essential  to  knowing  how  to  manage  them  within  ranges  that  are  more 
likely  to  remain  healthy,  resilient,  and  sustainable.  Studies  such  as  those  conducted  in  the  Blue 
Mountains  and  the  Upper  Columbia  River  Basin  in  recent  years  are  clearly  documenting  not  just 
what  has  happened  and  why,  but  are  pointing  the  way  clearly  toward  the  kinds  of  new  and 
improved  forest  management  that  can  prevent  or  reduce  such  problems  in  the  future. 

There  are  also  shortcomings  to  be  identified.  For  every  forest  type  in  the  West  where  research  is 
developing  a  better  understanding  of  historical  variability  and  the  effect  of  human  actions  on 
important  ecosystem  functions,  there  are  several  other  forest  types  across  the  country  where 
visible  forest  health  symptoms  are  not  as  apparent,  public  concern  is  less,  and  little  or  no  basic 
ecosystem  research  is  under  way.  When  those  forests  enter  a  period  of  health  stress,  and  people 
become  concerned,  that  lack  of  basic  ecosystem  information  will  hamper  and  slow  the  response, 
as  the  lack  of  scientific  information  has  delayed  the  Inland  West  response  for  almost  a  decade 
since  problems  became  apparent.  Research  is  a  long-term  effort  that  must  begin  well  befisre 
problems  need  immediate  attention.  The  current  forest  research  effort  b  inadequate  to  that  task. 

The  most  fiustrating  forest  health  information  shortcoming  is  the  lack  of  a  national  monitoring 
system  that  can  identify  forest  health  conditions,  rank  them  in  terms  of  priority,  and  help 
decisionmakers  intelligently  choose  among  response  options.  Conducting  such  a  monitoring 
program  is  probably  not  a  task  for  research  -  it  must  be  done  as  a  regular  part  of  management. 
But  developing  methods  for  such  monitoring  is  the  task  to  which  research  should  be  intensely 
committed.  Means  by  which  other  national  monitoring  and  data  gathering  efforts,  such  as  those 
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carried  out  by  NASA  and  the  Defense  Department,  can  be  utilized  and  interpreted  as  one  basis  for 
regular  forest  health  assessments  are  critical    This  will  require  research  into  new  ways  of 
interpreting  remotely-sensed  data,  and  may  also  take  Congressional  action  to  address  agency  turf 
battles  and  security  concerns 

Forest  health  monitoring  will  require  information  that  is  geographically-based,  not  just 
statistically-derived.  The  current  information  that  tells  us  the  number  of  acres  of  a  certain  forest 
type  or  condition  within  a  state  or  region  does  little  to  help  identify  where  the  problems  lie,  how 
serious  they  are,  and  what  should  be  done    Such  information  must  come  from  geographically- 
based  information  developed  from  aerial  imagery  or  ground  surveys.  Establishing  plots  and 
expanding  the  sample  data  into  areawide  estimates  is  not  adequate    This  difference  means,  among 
other  things,  that  the  massive  amount  of  forest  data  developed  under  the  Forest  Inventory 
Assessment  of  the  Forest  Service,  while  it  is  very  helpful  in  addressing  timber  supply,  marketing, 
and  other  economic  questions,  is  of  little  practical  value  in  showing  forest  health  trends, 
conditions,  priorities,  and  opportunities.  Changing  the  nature  of  that  well-established  system,  or 
supplementing  it  with  another  type  of  forest  data  gathering  exercise,  will  be  a  major  challenge  in 
this  era  of  limited  federal  budgets. 

One  of  the  continuing  (and,  perhaps,  escalating)  forest  heahh  concerns  is  the  risk  of  introduced 
species  which  can  overwhelm  an  ecosystem  in  the  absence  of  natural  predators  or  controls. 
Increased  international  trade  and  travel  increases  the  risk,  as  does  experimentation  and  possible 
escape  of  genetically-ahered  organisms  that  act  like  aliens   Research  to  continually  monitor  and 
develop  workable  responses  to  such  threats  will  be  a  continuing  need. 

I  hope  this  information  is  useful  to  your  consideration  of  the  important  topics  surrounding  the 
forest  health  situation.  If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  ask. 


Senior  Fellow 


22-412    96-5 
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Universltyof  Idaho 

TEACHING  •  RESEARCH  •  SERVICE  College  of  Forestry.  Wildlife 

Telephone;  208-885-7952  and  Range  Sciences 

FAX:  208-885-6226  Department  of  Forest  Resources 

Moscow.  Idaho  83844-1 133 


December  14, 1995 

James  V.  Hansen,  Chaimian 

US  House  of  Representatives 

Committee  on  Resources 

Subcommittee  on  National  Parks,  Forests  and  Lands 

Washington  DC  20515 


Dear  Congressman  Hansen: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportimity  to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks,  Forests  and 
Lands  on  November  30  to  testify  on  forest  health  and  timber  salvage.  In  my  judgement  this  is 
the  most  pressing  issue  facing  management  of  Inland  West  forests. 

Enclosed  are  answers  to  additional  questions  as  you  requested.  Please  contact  me  again  if  you 
have  questions  or  comments  about  my  responses. 


David  L.  Adcuns 

Professor  of  Forest  Resources 
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Response  to  written  questions  from  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks,  Forests  and  Lands 

David  L.  Adams.  Professor  of  Forest  Resources.  University  of  Idaho 

I.  Are  forest  health  problems  sometimes  more  acute  in  virgin  timber  stands  in  the 

Intermountain  region  that  have  never  been  logged?  Why  is  that? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  dependent  on  Habitat  Type,  stand  age.  and  other  factors.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  "'virgin'"  stands  are  not  necessarily  old  stands.  However,  unlogged  or  "virgin" 
stands  in  regions  where  wildfire  has  been  successfully  reduced  or  eliminated  often  develop  high 
densities  (sometimes  many  times  pre-European  settlement  levels)  and  these  trees  are  frequently 
species  which  are  more  susceptible  to  insects,  diseases,  and  wildfires.  Managed  forests  where 
stand  densities  and  species  composition  are  controlled  tend  to  have  less  growth  loss  and 
mortality  from  these  causes.  A  case  study  comparing  management  policies  and  resulting  losses 
of  two  National  Forests  and  interspersed  indiBtrial  lands  illustrates  these  differences  (Blatner,  et 
al.  1994  —  copy  attached). 


2.  If  logging  and  fire  suppression  and  disease  have  contributed  to  the  conversion  of  a 

large  portion  of  Idaho's  pine  stands  to  fir  stands,  what  must  be  done  to  convert 
these  unnatural  fir  stands  back  to  white  pine  or  ponderosa  pine? 

Thiiming  and  improvement  cuttings  in  immature  stands  cetn  be  used  to  reduce  overall  densities 
and  to  reduce  the  composition  of  the  less  desirable  sjjecies  (often  grand  fir  and  Dougleis-fir)  in 
favor  of  the  pines  or  other  more  desirable  species.  Harvest/regeneration  methods  in  mature 
stands  which  favor  early  serai  species  in  mixed  species  stands  can  be  prescribed.  On  most 
habitats  the  pines  regenerate  best  in  relatively  of)en  environments.  TTie  specific  method 
(clearcutting,  seed-tree,  shelterwood.  group  selection)  depends  upon  site  and  stand  conditions, 
but  the  knowledge  exists  to  enable  silviculturists  to  prescribe  practices  which  will  feature  the 
desired  species  on  a  given  site. 

Reduced  use  of  the  clearcutting  and  some  other  even-age  systems  infers  greater  use  of  various 
partial  cutting  practices.  These  practices  may  be  desirable  but  they  do  create  shade  environments 
conducive  to  regeneration  of  shade  tolerant  species  (including  firs).  It  may  be  necessary  to 
underplant  with  pines  to  insure  the  desired  species  composition.  Disease  resistant  western  white 
pine  seed  is  now  available  and  should  be  used  to  reintroduce  this  species  on  appropriate  sites. 


3.  Are  we  at  risk  of  losing  our  remaining  ponderosa  and  white  pine  stands  completely? 

No.  Ponderosa  pine  still  dominates  on  many  sites  and  large  areas  are  annually  planted  or 
naturally  regenerated  to  this  species  after  harvest.  The  proportion  of  ponderosa  pine  on  drier 
sites  has  been  greatly  reduced  but  the  composition  can  be  improved  through  management. 
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The  western  white  pine  genetics  program  has  developed  blister  rust  resistant  seed  and  natural 
selection  is  also  helping  to  increase  the  sun  i\al  of  the  species.     Pruning  of  lower  branches  on 
young  white  pine  has  been  shown  to  significantly  reduce  infection  rates.  Active  planting 
programs  to  feature  white  pine  on  appropriate  sites  coupled  with  improvement  cuttings  and 
prunings  will  help  to  increase  the  \  lability  of  this  verv  important  species. 


4.  If  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  were  to  begin  an  aggressive  program  of  underthinning  and 
stocking  control  in  the  dry  pine  stands  in  Idaho  and  Montana,  how  long  might  it 
take  to  fully  deal  with  the  current  problems? 

The  current  condition  of  these  forests  has  developed  as  the  result  of  conditions  and  events  over 
the  past  75  -  100  years.  Even  aggressive  programs  will  require  at  least  25  to  50  years  to  deal 
with  the  problems. 

5.  It  appears  that  fire  damage  on  private  forest  lands  tends  to  be  lower  than  on  the 
public  lands.  Is  this  true,  and  can  you  explain  why  that  would  be  the  case?  How 
significant  are  the  differences? 

Density  control  and  prompt  salvage  of  dead  trees  reduce  fiiel  loads  on  private  lands  (particularly 
industrial  lands).  The  more  open  stand  conditions  reduce  the  likelihood  of  large  crown  fires  and 
the  reduced  fuel  load  enhances  control  and  reduces  long-term  site  damage.    Road  access  is 
generally  better  on  private  lands  facilitating  prompt  attack  and  fire  control  on  industrial  lands 
tends  to  be  very  aggressive. 

The  1994  fire  season  illustrates  the  differences  in  fire  damage  on  private  and  public  lands.  About 
400,000  acres  burned  in  Idaho  but  Boise  Cascade  Corporation  lost  only  1 1  acres.  This  difference 
is  partially  due  to  luck  but  differences  in  management  policy  were  also  important. 


Blatner,  K.A.,  C.I.  Keegan  III,  J.O'Laughlin,  and  D.L.  Adams.  1994.  Forest  health  management 
policy:  a  case  study  in  southwestern  Idaho.  In  Assessing  Forest  Ecosystem  Health  in  the  Inland 
West.  The  Haworth  Press,  Inc. 
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Danyl  Middle  ton 

2134  SE  Ohio 

Roseburg,  OR  97470 


December  12,  1995 


James  V.  Hansen,  Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  National  Parks,  Forests  and  Lands 

2466  Raybum  House  Office  Bldg. 

Washington, DC.  20515 

Dear  Rep.  Hansen, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  dated  Dec.  7,  1995.  The  following  are  brief  answers  to  the  questions  you 
asked  in  the  letter: 

1.  There  is  substantially  less  dead  and  dying  timber  on  state  and  private  land  as  opposed  to  federal 
land  in  Oregon.  The  Forest  Practices  Act  (FPA)  dictates  what  activities  are  expected  on  state  and 
private  lands.  Over95%ofallprivatelandownersmeetorexceed  the  requirements  of  the  FPA.  Due 
to  all  the  legal  injunctions,  litigations,  etc.  occurring  over  federal  lands,  private  lands  have  become 
the  main  source  of  timber  supply  for  the  vast  majority  of  mills  in  Oregon.  These  lands  are  well 
managed  and  fulfill  the  urgent  need  of  timber  supply  that  is  crippling  so  many  mills  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  say  the  same  about  federal  lands.  Because  of  the  political  gridlock  that 
hangs  over  the  controversial  federal  land  issue,  the  lands  have  been  left  unattended  while  the  federal 
land  managers  sit  in  court  trying  to  decide  what  and  how  to  proceed  with  land  management  without 
"offending"  anybody.  It  is  quite  a  mess,  and  appears  to  be  getting  worse  every  day  So  to 
compensate  for  the  gigantic  lack  of  timber  fi'om  federal  lands  (80%),  the  state  and  private  land 
managers  are  called  upon  to  fill  this  critical  need 

2.  The  federal  management  requirements  that  the  USFS  must  follow  are  much  more 
exhaustive/ambiguous  than  the  forest  practices  laws  of  state  and  private  lands.  Because  of  the 
massive  amount  of  laws,  regulations,  requirements,  etc.  placed  on  federal  lands  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  get  any  timber  oflFof  them  due  to  the  red-tape  involved  (our  government  at  work.)  The 
FPA  provides  excellent  guidelines  that  exceed  the  standards  of  most  states.  Matter  of  fact,  the 
Oregon  FPA  has  been  used  as  the  standard  measure  by  which  other  states  make  their  land 
management  laws. 

I  have  enclosed  some  literature  that  will  be  helpful  to  you  in  answering  these  questions.  Please 
contact  me  if  you  need  more  information  or  have  further  questions. 


Sincerely, 
Darryl  Middleton 
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Forest  Practices  Act  Changes 

UPDATE 


September  5, 1 995 

All  private  forest  landowners  and  non-federal  public  forestland  managers  must  follow  revised  forest  practice  re- 
quirements which  are  now  in  effect.  The  changes  affect  the  retention  of  wildlife  trees  and  downed  logs  in  harvest 
units,  limitations  on  the  size  of  certain  types  of  harvest  units,  and  the  protection  of  scenic  corridors  along  certain 
highways.  These  changes  to  the  Oregon  Forest  Practices  Act  were  enacted  by  the  special  session  of  the  1995  Oregon 
Legislature  as  a  part  of  Senate  Bill  1156. 

The  following  is  a  brief  overview  of  the  changes  landowners  and  operators  need  to  know  immediately.  Landowners 
and  operators  should  consult  the  forest  practice  rules  and  the  revised  Forest  Practices  Act  to  fully  understand  the 
meaning  and  context  of  these  and  other  changes.  Contact  your  local  Oregon  Department  of  Forestry  office  for  more 
information. 

Wildlife  Tree  and  Downed  Log  Retention  in  Harvest  Units 

•  Forest  operators  were  previously  required  to  retain  two  snags  or  green  trees  and  two  downed  logs  per  acre  in  certain 
harvest  units  larger  than  10  acres  in  size.  The  requirement  now  applies  to  harvested  areas  exceeding  25  acres. 

•  The  total  basal  area*  per  acre  of  trees  1 1  inches  DBH  and  larger  remaining  after  harvest  determines  if  wildlife  tree  and 
downed  log  retention  are  required.  This  basal  area  threshold  varies  by  site  productivity  as  follows: 

•  For  Cubic  Foot  Site  Class  I,  II,  and  III  (Oouglas-fir  100-year  site  index  124  and  greater):  Less  than  33  square 
feet  of  basal  area  per  acre; 

•  For  Cubic  Foot  Site  Class  IV  and  V  (Ponderosa  pine  100-year  site  index  64  to  108,  Douglas-fir  100-year  site 
index  80  to  123):  Less  than  20  square  feet  of  basal  area  per  acre; 

•  For  Cubic  Foot  Site  Class  VI  (Ponderosa  pine  100-year  site  index  40  to  63):  Less  than  10  square  feet  of  basal 
area  per  acre. 

•  When  required,  the  two  snags  or  green  trees  per  acre  retained  must  be  at  least  30  feet  tall  and  at  least  1 1  inches 
DBH.  Each  downed  log  must  be  at  least  six  feet  long  and  contain  a  gross  volume  of  at  least  10  cubic  feet.  Logs 
containing  20  cubic  feet  or  more  count  as  two  logs.  (See  tailes  on  next  page  for  conversions/relationships) 

Harvest  Unit  Size  Limitations 

•  The  120-acre  limit  on  the  size  of  certain  types  of  harvest  units  remains  part  of  the  Forest  Practices  Act. 

•  Harvest  unit  size  is  now  limited  to  120  acres  if  following  the  operation  reforestation  under  the  forest  practice  rules 
will  be  required  AND  residual  stocking  of  1 1 -inch  DBH  and  larger  trees  will  be  low  enough  to  trigger  the  wildlife  tree 
and  downed  log  retention  requirements.  Traditional  clearcuts  fall  into  this  category. 

•  Exceptions  to  the  unit  size  limitation  are  granted  for  salvage  operations  and  for  harvests  that  convert  hardwood 
stands  containing  less  than  80  square  feet  of  basal  area  per  acre  of  trees  1 1 -inches  DBH  and  larger  prior  to  ttie 
operation  to  managed  conifer  or  hardwood  stands.  A  forest  stand  is  considered  a  hardwood  stand  if  more  than  half 
of  the  average  basal  area  per  acre  of  trees  1 1  inches  DBH  and  larger  is  comprised  of  hardwoods.  Other  harvest  units 
of  up  to  240  acres  may  be  allowed  under  certain  conditions  through  an  approved  written  plan. 

•  The  "green-up"  requirement  for  harvest  units  subject  to  size  limitations  is  now  based  on  the  stocking  levels  required 
by  the  reforestation  rules  rather  than  a  statewide  standard  of  200  seedlings  per  acre. 

*  Basal  area  means  the  area  of  cross  section  of  a  tree  stem  at  breast  tielght  (4. 5  feet),  expressed  in  square  feet. 
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Scenic  Highways 


•  Visually  scenic  corridors  continue  to  be  required;  however,  the  measurement  of  visually  sensitive  corridors  is  now 
made  from  the  edge  of  the  roadway  pavement  along  the  highways,  and  from  the  fenceline  along  interstate  highways. 
Formerly,  this  measurement  was  made  from  the  edge  of  the  right-of-way  in  all  cases. 

>  Stocking  levels  when  reforesting  visually  sensitive  corridors  are  now  the  same  as  required  under  the  general  refores- 
tation rules. 

'  Single  ownerships  of  less  than  5  acres  are  now  exempted  from  the  requirements  to  protect  visually  sensitive  corri- 
dors 
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Minimum  Downed 

Log  Dimensions  (log  length  and  small  end  diameter) 

Equivalent  to  1  downed  log  (10  cubic  feet) 


6'x  17- 
8x  15' 
10"  X  13' 
12' X  12" 
14'x  11" 
20'  X  8" 
28'  X  6" 


Equivalent  to  2  downed  logs  (20  cubic  feet) 

6x  25' 

8"  X  21* 
10' X  19' 
12' X  ^r 
Ux  16* 
20'  X  13" 
28' X  10' 

36'  X  8" 

44'  X  6" 
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Revised  8/11/95 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  FOREST  PRACTICES  PORTION  OF  SENATE  BILL  1156 

Senate  Bill  1 156  was  adopted  in  special  session  as  the  means  to  fund  the  South  North  MAX 
Light  Rail  project  in  the  metropolitan  Portland  area.  Senate  Bill  160,  previously  vetoed  by 
the  Governor,  was  amended  and  inserted  as  part  of  SB  1156,  at  sections  39  through  39s. 
The  bill  contained  an  emergency  clause  and  was  signed  into  law,  effective  August  4,  1995. 

Senate  Bill  160  was  intended  to  fine  tune  elements  of  the  Oregon  Forest  Practices  Act 
including  forest  harvesting  practices,  reforestation,  written  plans,  visually  sensitive  highway 
corridors,  wildlife  leave  trees,  penalties  and  hearings. 

Some  substantive  changes  were  made  to  Senate  Bill  160  in  the  legislative  process,  making 
changes  to  the  standards  applied  for  wildlife  leave  trees  and  downed  wood,  visually  sensitive 
corridors  and  the  waiver  of  the  120  acre  limit  for  conversion  of  understocked  stands. 
Further,  sections  were  added  at  the  request  of  the  Oregon  Forest  Industries  Council  which 
affect  the  Board  of  Forestry's  process  for  adopting  or  amending  forest  practice  rules,  the 
judicial  review  of  such  rules,  and  limits  on  how  new  rtiles  may  affect  the  value  of  forestland 
parcels. 

The  bill  also  contains  direction  to  the  Board  regarding  a  task  force  to  explore  nonregulatory 
incentives.  This  task  force  is  already  at  work  under  the  chairmanship  of  former  State 
Representative  Walt  Schroeder. 

Section  39  -  ORS  527.620:  Definitions 

Deletes  the  definition  of  "clear-cut"  and  replaces  it  with  "Harvest  Type  1",  "Harvest  Type  2" 
and  "Harvest  Type  3"  in  order  to  better  describe  the  stocking  levels,  currently  expressed  as 
"clear-cuts",  that  trigger  various  requirements.  Adds  definitions  for  "edge  of  the  roadway" 
and  "wildUfe  leave  trees".  Changes  the  limit  on  rotation  age  of  intensively  managed 
hardwoods  in  the  definition  of  "forest  tree  species"  from  10  years  to  12  years.  Adds  a 
definition  for  "single  ownership"  consistent  with  administrative  rtiles.  Amends  the  definition 
of  "visually  sensitive  corridor"  to  shorten  and  clarify  the  text  of  the  scenic  highway  statute. 

Section  39a  -  ORS  527.670:  Written  Plans 

Amends  ORS  527.670  to  change  references  to  "Class  I  streams"  consistent  with  recent 
changes  in  the  water  protection  rules.  Changes  references  to  clear-cuts. 

Provides  the  Board  of  Forestry  with  the  option  to  adopt  a  rule  that  would  exempt  some 
operations  from  the  written  plan  requirement  within  100  feet  of  Type  F  or  Type  D  streams 
as  long  as  the  general  vegetation  retention  prescription  of  the  water  protection  rules  will  be 
followed. 
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Eliminates  the  reqiairement  for  the  board  to  require  written  plans  in  all  cases  for  operations 
in  high-risk  sites  and  deletes  the  direction  to  the  board  to  develop  a  rule  regarding  written 
plans  for  clearcutting  stands  aged  40  years  or  less. 

As  a  cost-saving  measure,  the  requirement  to  send  timber  owners,  landowners,  and  operators 
a  copy  of  the  rules  every  time  a  notification  is  submitted,  is  deleted. 

Section  39b  -  ORS  527.740:  Harvp-'jt  ^We:  T  imits 

Amends  ORS  527.740,  substituting  "Harvest  Type  3"  for  "dear-cut",  as  the  trigger  which 
limits  such  harvests  to  120  acres. 

Adds  the  phrase  "single  ownership"  to  subsection  (2)  to  clarify  original  legislative  intent  and 
existing  interpretation. 

Changes  the  stocking  reqtiirement  from  "200  seedlings"  to  "the  minimum  tree  stocking 
required  by  rule"  to  recognize  site  variabilify  coasistent  with  recent  administrative  rule 
changes. 

Amends  the  exemption  for  hardwood  conversion  operations  to  more  explicitly  define  what 
stocking  level  constitutes  "understocked"  in  this  context 

Section  39c  -  ORS  527.745:  Reforestation 

Amends  ORS  527.745  (establishing  stetutoiy  framework  for  reforestation)  to  substitute 
"Harvest  Type  1  or  Harvest  Type  3"  for  "dear-cut". 

Eliminates  the  separate  reforestation  standards  for  "green-up"  to  recognize  site  variability 
consistent  with  the  reforestation  rules. 

Makes  it  clear  that  the  Board  of  Forestry's  authority  to  adjust  reforestation  stocking  levels 
is  limited  to  no  more  than  200  seedlings  per  acre. 

Section  39d  -  ORS  527.750:  Exceptions  to  120  Acre  TJmit 

Same  changes  as  in  Section  39b  (without  the  reference  to  understocked  hardwoods). 

Section  39e  -  ORS  527.755:  Scenic  Highways 

Adds  a  purpose  statement  to  the  statute  and  provides  examples  of  practical  consideratioDS 
that  may  warrant  modification  or  waiver  of  the  statutory  requirements  in  order  to  better 
meet  the  purpose.  Rearranges  the  specific  requirements  of  the  statute  for  greater  darity. 

Changes  the  measurement  of  visually  sensitive  corridors  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  right-of- 
way  to  the  edge  of  the  roadway  except  along  interstate  highways  where  they  wiD  be 
measured  fi'om  the  fence. 
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Eliminates  the  separate  reforestation  standards  for  "visually  sensitive  corridors"  to  recognize 
site  variability  consistent  with  recent  reforestation  rule  changes. 

Exempts  ownerships  of  less  than  5  acres  from  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

Section  39f  -  Adds  Section  39g  to  the  Forest  Practices  Act 

Section  39g  -  Wildlife  Trees.  Snags  and  Downed  Wood 

Makes  the  wildlife  leave  tree/downed  wood  requirements  a  permanent  part  of  the  Forest 
Practices  Act. 

Amends  the  language  of  the  previous  statute  to  substitute  "Harvest  Type  2  or  Harvest  Type 
3"  for  "clear-cut",  and  substitutes  "fish-bearing  or  domestic  use  streams"  for  Qass  I  streams. 

Describes  a  purpose  for  the  statute  and  amends  the  provision  dealing  with  counting  trees 
and  logs  in  the  riparian  management  area  ***  consistent  with  incentives  adopted  in  the  new 
water  rules. 

Changes  the  exemption  for  application  of  this  section  from  10  acres  to  25  acres  and  changes 
the  standards  for  the  size  of  downed  logs  to  be  left  to  a  volume  equivalency.  Allows  the 
State  Forester  to  waive  the  "50  percent  conifer"  standard  ***  in  certziin  cases  where  the 
stand  is  being  intensively  managed  for  hardwoods. 

(***  Something  went  wrong  in  the  process  at  the  Legislature  that  we  haven't  entirely  figured 
out,  yet.  Portions  of  the  above  described  elements  were  left  out  of  the  final  bill  in  a  way 
that  appears  to  be  simply  a  printer  or  editor's  error.  See  the  text  of  the  bill  for  these 
portions.) 

Section  39h  -  ORS  527.990:  Criminal  Penalties 

Adds  1991  provisions  to  the  list  of  requirements  subject  to  criminal  penalties. 

Section  39i  -  ORS  527.992:  Civfl  Penalties 

Adds  1991  provisions  to  the  list  of  requirements  subject  to  civil  penalties. 

Section  39i  -  Adds  and  makes  ORS  527.683  to  527.687  a  part  of  ORS  527.610  to  527.770 

Section  39k  -  ORS  527.687:  Civil  Penalty  Procedure 

Changes  the  length  of  time  within  which  a  hearing  must  be  held  to  no  more  than  180  days 
after  notice  of  the  penalty  is  served. 
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Section  39L  •  ORS  527.630:  Policy 


Adds  to  the  policy  statement  of  the  Forest  Practices  Act  that  the  state  should  provide  a 
stable  regulatoiy  environment  to  encourage  investment  in  private  forestland. 

Section  39m  -  Adds  and  makes  section  39n  a  part  of  ORS  527.610  to  527.770 

Section  39n  -  Additional  Rulemaking  Process 

Describes  three  different  kinds  of  rules  that  the  Board  typically  adopts  imder  the  Forest 
Practices  Aa.  The  first  two  types,  administrative  and  procedural  in  namre,  can  continue  to 
follow  only  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act  requirements  for  rulemaking.  The  third  type, 
involving  new  or  increased  standards  under  the  board's  broad  discretionary  authority, 
requires  additional  steps. 

For  the  third  type  of  rule,  the  Board  must  make  certain  findings  related  to  the  actual  need 
for  the  rules  and  that  they  will  have  the  desired  affect  with  the  least  burden  necessary  on 
forestland  owners.  Additional  economic  analysis  is  also  required. 

Section  39o  -  Limitine  Effect  of  Rules  on  Value  of  Trees 

For  new  rules,  adopted  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  according  to  Section  39ii,  that 
also  restrict  the  harvest  of  timber,  landowners  who  can  demonstrate  that  such  restriction 
reduces  the  value  or  volimie  of  timber  available  for  harvest  on  a  parcel  by  more  than  10 
percent  may  obtain  relief  through  a  written  plan.  The  section  provides  procedures  which 
lead  to  a  written  plan  that  combine  potentiaUy  reduced  rule  comphance  and  nonregulatory 
incentives  to  achieve  a  net  restilt  of  not  diminishing  the  value  of  the  timber  available  by 
more  than  10  percent  (relative  to  operating  within  the  pre-existing  rules). 

Section  39p  -  Judicial  Review  of  Rulemaking 

Provides  that  affected  landowners  who  participated  in  the  rulemaking  process  may  seek 
judicial  review  of  the  Board's  determinations  of  the  type  of  rulemaking  that  was  involved 
or  there  findings  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  section  39n  (5).  Directs  the  court  not  to 
substitute  its  judgment  for  that  of  the  Board. 

The  prevailing  party  is  to  be  paid  attorney  fees  and  costs. 

Section  39q  -  Repeals  sections  39o  and  39p  on  July  1.  1997 

Section  39r  -  Conforms  existing  Board  authority  to  section  39n 

Section  39s  -  Incentives  Task  Force 

Requires  the  Board  of  Forestry  to  appoint  a  task  force  to  identify  nonregulatory  means  to 
achieve  high  levels  of  forest  stewardship.  The  task  force  must  report  its  findings  by 
February  1,  1996. 
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Forest  Practices  Act  Amendments  exceipted  from  Senate  Bill  1156. 


SENATE  BILL  1156 

SECTION  39.  ORS  527.620  is  amended  to  read: 

527.620  As  used  in  ORS  527.610  to  527.770,  527.990  and  527.992: 

(1)  "Board"  means  the  State  Board  of  Forestry. 

[(2)  "Clear-cut"  means  any  harvest  unit  in  western  Oregon  that  leaves  fewer  than  50 
trees  per  acre  that  are  well-distributed  over  the  unit  and  that  measure  at  least  11  inches  at  DBH 
or  that  measure  less  than  40  square  feet  of  basal  area  per  acre.  "Clear-cut'  means  any  harvest 
unit  in  eastern  Oregon  that  leaves  fewer  than  15  trees  per  acre  that  are  well-distributed  over  the 
unit  and  that  measure  at  least  10  inches  at  DBH.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  ru>  tree  shall 
be  counted  unless  the  top  one-third  of  the  bole  of  the  tree  supports  a  green,  live  crown.  For 
purposes  of  computing  basal  area,  trees  larger  than  20  inches  shall  be  considered  20-inch  trees.] 

(2)  "Harvest  type  1"  means  an  operation  that  requires  reforestation  but  does  not 
require  wildlife  leave  trees.  A  harvest  type  1  is  an  operation  that  leaves  a  combined 
stocking  level  of  free  to  grow  seedlings,  saplings,  poles  and  larger  trees  that  is  less  than  the 
stocking  level  established  by  rule  of  the  board  which  represents  adequate  utilization  of  the 
productivity  of  the  site. 

(3)  "Harvest  type  2'  means  an  operation  that  requires  wildlife  leave  trees  but  does 
not  require  reforestation.  A  harvest  type  2  does  not  require  reforestation  because  it  has  an 
adequate  combined  stockiiig  of  free  to  grow  seedlings,  saplings,  poles  and  larger  trees,  but 
which  leaves: 

(a)  On  Cubic  Foot  Site  Class  I,  II  or  III,  fewer  than  50  11-inch  DBH  trees  or  less 
than  an  equivalent  basal  area  in  larger  trees,  per  acre; 

(b)  On  Cubic  Foot  Site  Class  IV  or  V,  fewer  than  30  11-inch  DBH  trees  or  less  than 
an  equivalent  basal  area  in  larger  trees,  per  acre;  or 

(c)  On  Cubic  Foot  Site  Oass  VI,  fewer  than  15  11-inch  DBH  trees  or  less  than  an 
equivalent  basal  area  in  larger  trees,  per  acre. 

(4)  'Harvest  type  3'  means  an  operation  that  requires  reforestation  and  requires 
wildlife  leave  trees.  This  represents  a  level  of  stocking  below  which  the  size  of  operations 
is  limited  per  ORS  527.740  and  527.750. 

[(3)]  (5)  "Cumulative  effects*  means  the  impact  on  the  environment  which  results 
from  the  incremental  impact  of  the  forest  practice  when  added  to  other  past,  present  and 
reasonably  foreseeable  future  forest  practices  regardless  of  what  governmental  agenqr  or 
person  undertakes  such  other  actions. 

iW]  (Q  "DBH"  means  the  diameter  at  breast  height  which  is  measured  as  the  width 
of  a  standing  tree  at  four  and  one-half  feet  above  the  ground,  on  the  uphill  side. 

(7)  'Edge  of  the  roadway*  means: 

(a)  For  interstate  highways,  the  fence. 

(b)  For  all  other  state  hi|^ways,  the  outennost  edge  of  pavement,  or  if  unpaved,  the 
edge  of  the  shoulder. 
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[(5)]  (8)  "Forestland"  means  land  which  is  used  for  the  growing  £ind  harvesting  of 
forest  tree  species,  regardless  of  how  the  land  is  zoned  or  taxed  or  how  any  state  or  local 
statutes,  ordinances,  rules  or  regulations  jwe  applied. 

[(6)]  (9)  "Forest  practice"  means  any  operation  conducted  on  or  pertaining  to 
forestland,  including  but  not  limited  to: 

(a)  Reforestation  of  forestland; 

(b)  Road  construction  and  maintenance; 

(c)  Harvesting  of  forest  tree  species; 

(d)  Application  of  chemicals;  and 

(e)  Disposal  of  slash. 

[(7)]  (10)  "Forest  tree  species"  does  not  include: 

(a)  Christmas  trees  on  land  used  solely  for  the  production  of  cultured  Christmas 
trees  as  defined  in  ORS  215203(3). 

(b)  Hardwood  timber,  including  but  not  limited  to  hybrid  cottonwood,  which  is: 

(A)  Grown  or  growing  on  land  which  has  been  prepared  by  intensive  cultivation 
methods  and  which  is  cleared  of  competing  vegetation  for  at  least  three  years  after  tree 
planting; 

(B)  Of  a  species  marketable  as  fiber  for  inclusion  in  the  "furnish"  for  manufacturing 
paper  products; 

(C)  Harvested  on  a  rotation  cycle  within  [10]  12  years  after  planting;  and 

(D)  Subject  to  intensive  agricultural  practices  such  as  fertilization,  insect  and  disease 
control,  cultivation  and  irrigation. 

[(8)]  (11)  "Landowner"  means  any  individual,  combination  of  individuals,  partnership, 
corporation  or  association  of  whatever  nature  that  holds  an  ownership  interest  in  forestland, 
including  the  state  and  smy  political  subdivision  thereof. 

[(9)]  (12)  "Operation"  means  any  commercial  activity  relating  to  the  growing  or 
harvesting  of  forest  tree  species. 

[(10)]  (13)  "Operator"  means  any  person,  including  a  landowner  or  timber  owner,  who 
conducts  an  operation. 

(13)  "Single  ownership'  means  ownership  by  an  individaal,  partnership,  corporation, 
limited  liability  company,  trust,  holding  company  or  other  business  entity,  including  the 
state  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof.  Single  ownership  includes  ownership  held  under 
diCTerent  names  or  titles  where  the  same  individual  or  individuals,  or  their  heirs  or  assigns, 
are  shareholders  (other  than  those  of  public  corporations  whose  stock  is  traded  on  the  open 
market),  partners,  business  trustees  or  ofGcers,  or  otherwise  have  an  interest  in  or  are 
associated  with  each  property. 

[(11)]  (15)  "State  Forester"  means  the  State  Forester  or  the  duly  authorized 
representative  of  the  State  Forester. 

[(12)]  (16)  "Suitable  hardwood  seedlings"  means  any  hardwood  seedling  that  will 
eventually  yield  logs  or  fiber,  or  both,  sufficient  in  size  and  quality  for  the  production  of 
Itimber,  plywood,  pulp  or  other  forest  products. 

[(13)]  (17)  "Timber  owner"  means  any  individual,  combination  of  individuals, 
partnership,  corporation  or  association  of  whatever  nature,  other  than  a  landowner,  that 
holds  an  ownership  interest  in  any  forest  tree  species  on  forestland. 
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[(14)]  (18)  "Visually  sensitive  corridor"  means  forestland  [located  within  the  area] 
extending  outward  150  feet,  measured  on  the  slope,  from  the  outermost  [right  of  way 
boundary]  edge  of  the  roadway  of  a  scenic  highway  referred  to  in  ORS  527.755,  along  both 
sides  for  the  full  length  of  the  highway. 

(19)  "Wildlife  leave  trees"  means  trees  or  snags  required  to  be  retained  as  described 
in  Section  39g  (1)  of  this  1995  special  session  Act 

[(15)]  (20)  "Written  plan"  means  a  plan  submitted  by  an  operator,  for  written 
approval  by  the  State  Forester,  which  describes  how  the  operation  will  be  conducted, 
including  the  means  to  protect  resource  sites  described  in  ORS  527.710(3)(a)  and 
information  required  by  ORS  527.745  and  527.750,  if  applicable. 


SECTION  39a.  ORS  527.670  is  amended  to  read: 

527.670  (1)  The  State  Board  of  Forestry  shall  designate  the  types  of  operations  for 
which  notice  shall  be  required  under  this  section. 

(2)  The  board  shall  determine  by  rule  what  types  of  operations  require  a  written 
plan  to  be  approved  by  the  State  Forester. 

(3)(a)  The  board's  determination  under  subsection  (2)  of  this  section  shall  require 
a  written  plan  for  operations: 

(A)  Within  one  hundred  feet  of  a  [Class  1]  stream  determined  by  the  State  Forester 
to  be  used  by  Qsh  or  for  domestic  use,  unless  the  board,  by  rule,  provides  that  a  written  plan 
is  not  required  because  [there  is  no  reasonable  likelihood  that  such  operations  would  damage 
a  resource  described  in  ORS  527. 710(2),  within  the  riparian  management  area]  the  proposed 
operation  will  be  conducted  according  to  a  general  vegetation  retention  prescription 
described  in  administrative  rule; 

(B)  Within  three  hundred  feet  of  a  resource  site  inventoried  pursuant  to 
ORS  527.710(3)(a);  or 

[(C)  On  lands  determined  by  the  State  Forester  to  be  within  high  risk  sites,  unless  the 
board,  by  rule,  provides  that  a  written  plan  is  not  retpiired  because  there  is  no  reasonable 
likelihood  that  such  operations  would  damage  a  resource  described  in  ORS  527. 710(2);  or] 

[(D)  iCl  [On  lands  to  be  clear-cut]  That  will  result  in  harvest  type  3  in  excess  of  120 
acres  pursuant  to  ORS  527.750. 

(b)  Plans  submitted  under  paragraph  (a)(C)  [and  (D)]  of  this  subsection  are  not 
subject  to  appeal  under  ORS  527.700  (3). 

[(c)  The  board  shall  adopt  rules  and  standards  for  which  a  written  plan  may  be  required 
for  final  clear-cut  harvest  operations  of  any  stand  of  an  average  age  less  them  40  years.  The 
written  plan  for  such  an  operation  must  address  the  environmental  consequences  of  the  harvest 
and  the  economic  costs  and  benefits.] 

(4)  The  distances  set  forth  in  subsection  (3)(a)(A)  and  (B)  of  this  section  are  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  defining  an  area  within  which  a  bearing  may  be  requested  under 
ORS  527.700  and  not  the  area  to  be  protected  by  the  board's  rules  adopted  pursuant  to 
ORS  527.710(3)(c). 
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(5)  For  the  purposes  of  detenniiiing  the  distances  set  forth  in  subsection  (3)(a)(A) 
and  (B)  of  this  section  "site"  means  the  specific  resource  site  and  not  any  additional  buffer 
area. 

(6)  An  operator,  timber  owner  or  landowner,  before  commencing  an  operation,  shall 
notify  the  State  Forester.  The  notification  shall  be  on  forms  provided  by  the  State  Forester 
and  shall  include  the  name  and  address  of  the  operator,  timber  owner  and  landowner,  the 
legal  description  of  the  operating  area,  and  any  other  information  considered  by  the  State 
Forester  to  be  necessary  for  the  administration  of  the  rules  promulgated  by  the  board 
pursuant  to  ORS  527.710.  Promptly  upon  receipt  of  such  notice,  the  State  Forester  shall 
send  a  copy  of  the  notice  to  whichever  of  the  operator,  timber  owner  or  landowner  did  not 
submit  the  notification.  The  State  Forester  shall  send  a  copy  of  notices  involving  chemical 
applications  to  persons  within  10  miles  of  the  chemical  application  who  hold  downstream 
surface  water  rights  pursuant  to  ORS  chapter  537,  if  such  a  person  has  requested  that 
notification  in  writing.  The  board  shall  adopt  rules  specifying  the  information  to  be 
contained  in  the  notice.  All  information  filed  with  the  State  Forester  pertaining  to  chemical 
applications  shall  be  public  record.  [The  State  Forester  shall  also  send  to  the  operator,  the 
timber  owner  and  the  landowner  a  copy  of  the  rules  applicable  to  the  proposed  operation.  ] 

(7)  An  operator,  timber  owner  or  landowner,  whichever  filed  the  original 
notification,  shall  notify  the  State  Forester  of  any  subsequent  change  in  the  information 
contained  in  the  notification. 

(8)  Within  three  working  days  of  receipt  of  a  notice  or  a  written  plan  filed  under 
subsection  (6)  or  (7)  of  this  section,  the  State  Forester  shall  send  a  copy  of  the  notice  or 
written  plan  to  any  person  who  requested  of  the  State  Forester  in  writing  that  the  person 
be  sent  copies  of  notice  and  written  plan  and  who  has  paid  any  applicable  fee  established 
by  the  State  Forester  for  such  service.  The  State  Forester  may  establish  a  fee  for  sending 
copies  of  notices  and  written  plzms  under  this  subsection  not  to  exceed  the  actual  and 
reasonable  costs.  In  addition,  the  State  Forester  shall  send  a  copy  of  the  notification  to  the 
Department  of  Revenue  and  the  county  assessor  for  the  county  in  which  the  operation  is 
located,  at  times  and  in  a  manner  determined  through  written  cooperative  agreement  by  the 
parties  involved. 

(9)  Persons  may  submit  written  comments  pertaining  to  the  operation  to  the  State 
Forester  within  14  calendar  days  of  the  date  the  notice  or  written  plan  was  filed  with  the 
State  Forester  under  subsection  (2),  (6)  or  (7)  of  this  section.  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  State  Forester  may  waive  any  waiting  period  for  operations 
not  requiring  a  written  plan  under  subsection  (3)  of  this  section,  except  those  operations 
involving  aerial  application  of  chemicals. 

(10)  Whenever  an  operator,  timber  owner  or  landowner  is  required  to  submit  a 
written  plan  of  operations  to  the  State  Forester  tmder  subsection  (3)(a)(A)  or  (B)  of  this 
section,  the  State  Forester  shall  not  approve  any  such  written  plan  imtil  14  calendar  days 
following  the  date  the  written  plan  was  filed  with  the  State  Forester.  An  operation  may 
commence  upon  approval  of  the  written  plan. 

(ll)(a)  The  State  Forester  shall  issue  a  decision  on  a  written  plan  within  five 

working  days  after  the  end  of  the  14-day  period  described  in  subsection  (10)  of  this  section. 

(b)  If  the  State  Forester  fails  to  issue  a  decision  within  five  working  days  after  the 
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end  of  the  14-day  period  described  in  subsection  (10)  of  this  seaion,  the  written  plan  shall 
be  deemed  approved  and  the  operation  may  be  commenced. 

(12)  When  the  operation  is  required  to  have  a  written  plan  under  subsection 
(3)(a)(A)  or  (B)  of  this  section  and  comments  have  been  timely  filed  under  subsection  (9) 
of  this  section  penaining  to  the  operation  requiring  a  written  plan,  the  State  Forester  shall: 

(a)  Send  a  copy  of  the  approved  written  plan  to  persons  who  submitted  timely 
written  comments  under  subsection  (9)  of  this  section  pertaining  to  the  operation;  and 

(b)  Send  to  the  operator,  timber  owner  £uid  landowner  a  copy  of  the  approved 
written  plan  and  copies  of  all  timely  comments  submitted  under  subsection  (9)  of  this 
section. 


SECTION  39b.  ORS  527.740  is  amended  to  read: 

527.740  (1)  No  [clear-cut]  harvest  type  3  unit  within  a  single  ownership  shall  exceed 
120  acres  in  size,  except  as  provided  in  ORS  527.750. 

(2)  No  [clear-cut]  harvest  type  3  imit  shall  be  allowed  within  300  feet  of  the 
perimeter  of  a  prior  [clear-cut]  harvest  type  3  unit  within  a  single  ownership  if  the  combined 
acreage  of  the  [clear-cut]  harvest  type  3  areas  subject  to  regulation  under  the  Oregon  Forest 
Practices  Act  would  exceed  120  acres  in  size,  unless  the  prior  [clear-cut]  harvest  type  3  unit 
has  been  reforested  as  required  by  all  applicable  regulations  and: 

(a)  At  least  [200  healthy  conifer  or  suitable  hardwood  seedlings  are]  the  minimum  tree 
stocking  required  by  rule  is  established  per  acre;  and  either 

(b)  The  resultant  [reproduction]  stand  of  trees  has  attained  an  average  height  of  at 
least  four  feet;  or 

(c)  At  least  48  months  have  elapsed  since  the  [seedlings  were  phmted  and  the 
reproduction]  stand  was  created  and  it  is  "free  to  grow"  as  defined  by  the  State  Board  of 
Forestry. 

(3)  Any  acreage  attributable  to  riparian  areas  or  to  resource  sites  listed  in  ORS 
527.710(3)  that  is  located  within  a  harvest  unit  shall  not  be  counted  in  calculating  the  size 
of  a  [clear-cut]  harvest  type  3  unit. 

(4)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  when  the  land  is  being  converted 
to  managed  conifers  or  managed  hardwoods  from  brush  or  [understocked  hardwoods,] 
hardwood  stands  that  contain  less  than  80  square  feet  of  basal  area  per  acre  of  trees  11 
inches  DBH  or  greater  or  when  the  [clear-cut]  harvest  type  3  results  from  disasters  such  as 
fire,  insect  infestation,  disease,  windstorm  or  other  occurrence  that  the  State  Forester 
determines  was  beyond  the  landowner's  control  and  has  substantially  impaired  productivity 
or  safety  on  the  unit  or  jeopardizes  nearby  forestland.  The  prior  approval  of  the  State 
Forester  shall  be  required  for  such  conversion  or  [clear-cut]  harvest  type  3  operations  that 
exceed  120  acres  in  size. 

(5)  The  provisions  of  this  section  do  not  apply  to  any  operation  where  the  operator 
demonstrates  to  the  State  Forester  that: 

(a)  The  trees  are  subject  to  a  cutting  right  aeated  by  written  contraa  prior  to 
October  1,  1990,  which  provides  that  the  trees  must  be  paid  for  regardless  of  whether  the 
trees  are  cut,  or  subject  to  a  cutting  right  created  by  reservation  in  a  deed  prior  to 
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October  1,  1990;  and 

(b)  If  the  provisions  of  this  section  were  applied,  the  cutting  right  would  expire 
before  aU  the  trees  subject  to  the  cutting  right  could  reasonably  be  harvested. 

SECTION  39c.  ORS  527.745  is  amended  to  read: 

527.745  (1)  The  State  Board  of  Forestry  shall  adopt  standards  for  the  reforestation 
of  [clear-cut  harvests]  harvest  type  1  and  harvest  type  3.  Unless  the  board  makes  the 
findings  for  alternate  standards  under  subsection  (2)  of  this  section,  [and  except  to  the  extent 
that  more  stringent  reforestation  requirements  apply  under  ORS  527.740(2),]  the  standards  for 
the  reforestation  of  [clear-cuts]  harvest  type  1  and  harvest  type  3  shall  include  the  following: 

(a)  Reforestation,  including  site  preparation,  [of  clear-cut  units]  shall  commence 
within  12  months  after  the  completion  of  harvest  and  shall  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
second  planting  season  after  the  completion  of  harvest.  By  the  end  of  the  fifth  growing 
season  after  planting  or  seeding,  at  least  200  healthy  conifer  or  suitable  hardwood  seedlings 
or  lesser  number  as  permitted  by  the  board  by  rule,  shall  be  established  per  acre,  well- 
distributed  over  the  area,  which  are  "free  to  grow"  as  defined  by  the  board. 

(b)  Landowners  may  submit  plans  for  alternate  practices  that  do  not  conform  to  the 
standards  established  under  paragraph  (a)  of  this  subsection  or  the  alternate  standards 
adopted  under  subsection  (2)  of  this  section,  including  but  not  limited  to  variances  in  the 
time  in  which  reforestation  is  to  be  commenced  or  completed  or  plans  to  reforest  sites  by 
natural  reforestatioiL  Such  alternate  plans  may  be  approved  if  the  State  Forester 
determines  that  the  plan  will  achieve  equivalent  or  better  regeneration  results  for  the 
particular  conditions  of  the  site,  or  the  plan  carries  out  an  authorized  research  project 
conducted  by  a  public  agency  or  educational  institution. 

(2)  The  board,  by  rule,  may  establish  alternate  standards  for  the  reforestation  of 
[clear-cuts]  harvest  type  1  and  harvest  type  3,  in  lieu  of  the  standards  established  in 
subsection  (1)  of  this  section,  but  in  no  case  can  the  board  require  the  establishment  of 
more  than  200  healthy  conifer  or  suitable  hardwood  seedlings  per  acre.  Such  alternate 
standards  may  be  adopted  upon  finding  that  the  alternate  standards  will  better  assure  the 
continuous  growing  and  hjuvesting  of  forest  tree  species  and  the  maintenance  of  forestland 
for  such  purposes,  consistent  with  sound  management  of  soil,  air,  water,  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  based  on  one  or  more  of  the  following  findings: 

(a)  Alternate  standards  are  warranted  based  on  scientific  data  concerning 
biologically  effective  regeneration; 

(b)  Different  standards  are  warranted  for  particular  geographic  areas  of  the  state 
due  to  variations  in  climate,  elevation,  geology  or  other  physical  factors;  or 

(c)  Different  standards  are  warranted  for  different  tree  species,  including  hardwoods, 
and  for  different  growing  site  conditions. 

(3)  I^lrsuant  to  ORS  527.710,  the  board  may  adopt  definitions,  procedures  and 
further  regulations  to  implement  the  standards  established  under  subsection  (1)  of  this 
section,  without  making  the  findings  required  in  subsection  (2)  of  this  section,  if  those 
procedures  or  regulations  are  consistent  with  the  standards  established  in  subsection  (1)  of 
this  section. 
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(4)  The  board  shall  encourage  planting  of  disease  and  insect  resistant  species  in  sites 
infested  with  root  pathogens  or  where  planting  of  susceptible  species  would  significantly 
facilitate  the  spread  of  a  disease  or  insect  pest  and  there  are  immune  or  more  tolerant 
commercial  species  available  which  are  adapted  to  the  site. 

[(5)  The  requirements  of  this  section  apply  only  to  clear-cuts  as  defined  in  ORS 
527.620(2).  Nothing  in  this  section  is  intended  to  affect  the  administration  and  enforcement  of 
regulations  pertaining  to  the  maintenance  of  minimum  stocking  levels  or  the  reforestation  of  sites 
required  as  a  result  of  operations  other  than  such  clear-cuts.] 

[(6)]  (5)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (1),  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  section,  in  order  to 
remove  potential  disincentives  to  the  conversion  of  imderproducing  stands,  as  defined  by  the 
board,  or  the  salvage  of  stands  that  have  been  severely  damaged  by  wildfire,  insects,  disease 
or  other  factors  beyond  the  landowner's  control,  the  State  Forester  may  suspend  the 
reforestation  requirements  for  \final  clear-cut  harvests]  specific  harvest  type  1  or  harvest  type 
3  units  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  Forest  Resource  Trust  provisions,  or  other  cost- 
share  programs  administered  by  the  State  Forester  or  where  the  State  Forester  is  the 
primary  technical  adviser.  Such  suspension  may  occur  only  on  an  individual  case  basis,  in 
writing,  based  on  a  determination  by  the  State  Forester  that  the  cost  of  harvest  preparation, 
harvest,  severance  and  applicable  income  taxes,  logging,  site  preparation,  reforestation  and 
any  other  measures  necessary  to  establish  a  \free-to-^ow]  free  to  grow  forest  stand  will  likely 
exceed  the  gross  revenues  of  the  harvest.  The  board  shall  adopt  rules  implementing  this 
subsection  establishing  the  criteria  for  and  duration  of  the  suspension  of  the  reforestation 
requirements. 


SECTION  39d.  ORS  527.750  is  amended  to  read: 

527.750  (1)  Notwithstanding  the  requirements  of  ORS  527.740,  a  [clear-cut]  harvest 
type  3  unit  within  a  single  ownership  that  exceeds  120  acres  but  does  not  exceed  240  acres 
may  be  approved  by  the  State  Forester  if  all  the  requirements  of  this  section  and  any 
additional  requirements  established  by  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  are  met.  Proposed 
[clear-cut]  harvest  type  3  units  that  are  within  300  feet  of  the  perimeter  of  a  prior  [clear-cut] 
harvest  type  3  unit,  and  that  would  result  in  a  total  combined  [clear-cut]  harvest  type  3  area 
under  a  single  ownership  exceeding  120  acres  but  not  exceeding  240  acres,  may  be  approved 
by  the  State  Forester  if  the  additional  requirements  are  met  for  the  combined  [clear-cut] 
area.  No  [clear-cut]  harvest  type  3  unit  within  a  single  ownership  shall  exceed  240 
contiguous  acres.  No  [clear-cut]  harvest  type  3  unit  shall  be  allowed  within  300  feet  of  the 
perimeter  of  a  prior  [clear-cut]  harvest  type  3  imit  within  a  single  ownership  if  the  combined 
acreage  of  the  [clear-cut]  areas  subjert  to  regulation  imder  the  Oregon  Forest  Practices  Act 
would  exceed  240  acres,  unless  the  prior  [clear-cut]  harvest  type  3  imit  has  been  reforested 
by  all  applicable  regulations  and: 

(a)  At  least  [200  healthy  conifer  or  suitable  hardwood  seedlings  are]  the  minimum  tree 
stocking  required  by  rule  is  established  per  acre;  and  either 

(b)  The  resultant  [reproduction]  stand  of  trees  has  attained  an  average  height  of  at 
least  four  feet;  or 
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(c)  At  least  48  months  have  elapsed  since  the  [seedlings  were  planted  and  the 
reproduction]  stand  was  created  and  it  \s  "free  to  grow"  as  defined  by  the  board. 

(2)  The  requirements  of  this  section  are  in  addition  to  all  other  requirements  of  the 
Oregon  Forest  Practices  Act  and  the  rules  adopted  thereunder.  The  requirements  of  this 
section  shall  be  applied  in  lieu  of  such  other  reqiurements  only  to  the  extent  the 
requirements  of  this  section  are  more  stringent  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply  to 
operations  conduaed  under  ORS  527.740(4)  or  (5). 

(3)  The  board  shall  require  that  a  written  plan  be  submitted  prior  to  approval  of  a 
[clear-cut]  harvest  type  3  operation  under  this  section.  The  board  may  establish  by  rule  any 
additional  standards  applying  to  operations  under  this  section. 

(4)  The  State  Forester  shaJl  approve  the  [dear-cut]  harvest  type  3  operation  if  the 
proposed  [clear-cut]  operation  would  provide  better  overall  results  in  meeting  the 
requirements  and  objectives  of  the  Oregon  Forest  Practices  Act 

(5)  The  board  shall  specify  by  rule  the  information  to  be  submitted  for  approval  of 
[clear-cut]  harvest  type  3  operations  under  this  section,  including  evidence  of  past 
satisfartory  compliance  with  the  Oregon  Forest  Practices  Act 


SECTION  39e.  ORS  527.755  is  amended  to  read: 

527.755  (1)  The  following  highways  are  hereby  designated  as  scenic  highways  for 
purposes  of  the  Oregon  Forest  Practices  Act: 

(a)  Interstate  Highways  5,  84,  205,  405;  and  " 

(b)  State  Highways  6,  7,  20,  18/22,  26,  27.  30,  31,  34,  35.  36.  38.  42,  58,  62,;66,  82, 
97.  101,  126,  138,  140,  199,  230,  234  and  395. 

(2)  The  purpose  of  designating  scenic  highways  is  to  provide  a  limited  mechanism 
that  maintains  roadside  trees  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  motoring  public  while  traveling 
through  forestland,  consistent  with  ORS  527.630,  safety,  and  other  practical  considerations;. 

[(2)]  (3)  The  State  Board  of  Forestry,  in  consultation  with  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  [the  board]  shall  establish  procedures  and  regulations  as  necessary  to 
implement  the  requirements  of  [subsection  (3)]  subsections  (4),  (5)  and  (6)  of  this  section, 
consistent  with  [the  safety  of  the  motoring  public]  subsection  (2)  of  this  section,  including 
provisions  for  alternate  plans  [providing  equivalent  or  better  results  within  visually  sensitive 
corridors  extending  150  feet  from  the  outermost  right  of  way  boundary  along  both  sides  and  for 
the  full  length  of  the  scenic  highways  designated  in  subsection  (1)  of  this  section].  Alternate 
plans  that  modify  or  waive  the  requirements  of  subsections  (4),  (5)  or  (6)  of  this  section 
may  be  approved  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  State  Forester,  circumstances  exist  such  as: 

(a)  Modification  or  waiver  is  necessary  to  maintain  motorist  safefy,  protect 
improvements  such  as  dwellings  and  bridges,  or  protect  forest  health; 

(b)  Modification  or  vraiver  will  provide  additional  scenic  benefits  to  the  motoring 
public,  such  as  exposure  of  distant  scenic  vistas; 

(c)  Trees  that  are  otherwise  required  to  be  retained  will  not  be  visible  to  motorists; 

(d)  The  operation  involves  a  change  of  land  use  that  is  inconsistent  with  maintaining 
a  visually  sensitive  corridor;  or 
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(e)  The  retention  of  timber  In  a  visually  sensitive  corridor  will  result  in  severe 
economic  hardship  for  the  owner  because  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  owner's  property  is  within 
the  visually  sensitive  corridor. 

1(3)]  (4)(a)  For  harvest  operations  within  a  visually  sensitive  corridor,  at  least  50 
healthy  trees  of  at  least  11  inches  [at]  DBH,  or  that  measure  at  least  40  square  feet  in  basal 
area,  shall  be  temporarily  left  on  each  acre.  [Harvest  areas  shall  be  cleared  of  major  harvest 
debris  within  30  days  of  the  completion  of  the  harvest  or  within  60  days  of  the  cessation  of 
active  harvesting  activity  on  the  site,  regardless  of  whether  the  harvest  operation  is  complete.] 

(b)  Overstory  trees  initially  required  to  be  left  under  paragraph  (a)  of  this  subsection 
may  be  removed  when  the  reproduction  understory  reaches  an  average  height  of  at  least  10 
feet  and  has  at  least  [250]  the  minimum  number  of  stems  per  acre  of  free  to  grow  seedlings 
or  saplings  required  by  the  board  for  reforestation,  by  rule. 

(c)  Alternatively,  when  the  adjacent  stand,  extending  from  150  feet  from  the 
[corridor]  outermost  edge  of  the  roadway  to  300  feet  from  the  [corridor]  outermost  edge  of 
the  roadway,  has  attained  an  average  height  of  at  least  10  feet  and  has  at  least  [200]  the 
minimum  number  of  stems  per  acre  of  free  to  grow  seedlings  or  saplings  required  by  the 
board  for  reforestation,  by  rule,  or  at  least  40  square  feet  of  basal  area  per  acre,  no  trees 
are  required  to  be  left  in  the  visually  sensitive  corridor,  or  trees  initially  required  to  be  left 
under  paragraph  (a)  of  this  subsection  may  be  removed.  [Harvest  areas  within  the  visually 
sensitive  corridor  shall  be  cleared  of  major  harvest  debris  within  30  days  of  the  completion  of 
the  harvest  or  within  60  days  of  the  cessation  of  active  harvesting  activity  on  the  site,  regardless 
of  whether  the  harvest  operation  is  complete.  Reforestation  shall  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
the  first  planting  season  after  the  completion  of  harvest  A  minimum  of  400  trees  per  acre  shall 
be  planted.  By  the  end  of  the  fifth  growing  season  after  the  completion  of  planting,  at  least  250 
healthy  conifer  seedlings  shall  be  established  per  acre,  well-distributed  over  the  area,  which  are 
'free  to  grow"  as  defined  by  the  board.]  When  harvests  within  the  visually  sensitive  corridor 
are  carried  out  under  this  paragraph  the  adjacent  stand,  extending  from  150  feet  from  the 
[corridor]  outermost  edge  of  the  roadway  to  300  feet  from  the  [corridor]  outermost  edge  of 
the  roadway,  shall  not  be  [clear-cut]  reduced  below  the  minimum  number  of  stems  per  acre 
of  firee  to  grow  seedlings  or  saplings  at  least  10  feet  tall  required  by  the  board  for 
reforestation,  by  rule,  or  below  40  square  feet  of  basal  area  per  acre  until  the  adjacent 
visually  sensitive  corridor  has  been  reforested  as  required  imder  [this  paragraph]  subsection 
(6)  of  this  section  and  the  stand  has  attained  an  average  height  of  at  least  10  feet  £md  has 
at  least  [250]  the  minimum  number  of  stems  per  acre. 

(5)  Harvest  areas  within  a  visually  sensitive  corridor  shall  be  cleared  of  m^'or 
harvest  debris  within  30  days  of  the  completion  of  the  harvest,  or  within  60  days  of  the 
cessation  of  active  harvesting  activity  on  the  site,  regardless  of  whether  the  harvest 
operation  is  complete. 

(6)  Notwithstanding  the  time  limits  established  in  ORS  527.745(l)(a),  when 
harvesting  within  a  visually  sensitive  corridor  results  in  a  harvest  type  1  or  harvest  type  3, 
reforestation  shall  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  first  planting  season  after  the  completion 
of  the  harvest.  All  other  provisions  of  ORS  527.745  shall  also  apply  to  harvest  type  1  or 
harvest  type  3  within  visually  sensitive  corridors. 

[(4)]  (7)  Landowners  and  operators  shall  not  be  liable  for  injury  or  damage  caused 
by  trees  left  within  the  visually  sensitive  corridor  for  purposes  of  fulfilling  the  requirements 
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of  this  section,  when  carried  out  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Oregon  Forest 
Practices  Act 

(8)  Harvest  on  single  ownerships  less  than  five  acres  in  size  are  exempt  from  this 
section. 

SECTION  39f.  Section  39g  of  this  Act,  is  added  to  and  made  a  part  of  ORS  527.610 
to  527.770. 

SECTION  39g.  (1)  In  a  harvest  type  2  or  harvest  type  3  onit  exceeding  25  acres,  in 
order  to  contribute  to  the  overall  maintenance  of  wildlife,  nutrient  cycling,  moisture 
retention  and  any  other  resource  benefits  of  retained  wood,  the  operator  shall  leave,  on 
average  per  acre  harvested,  at  least: 
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(a)  Two  snags  or  two  green  trees  at  least  30  Teet  in  height  and  11  inches  DBH  or 
larger,  at  least  50  percent  of  which  are  conifers;  and 

(b)  Two  downed  logs  or  downed  trees,  at  least  50  percent  of  which  are  conifers,  that 
each  comprise  at  least  10  cubic  feet  gross  volume  and  are  no  less  than  six  feet  long.  One 
downed  conifer  or  suitable  hardwood  log  of  at  least  20  cubic  feet  gross  volume  and  no  less 
than  six  feet  long  may  count  as  two  logs. 

(2)  In  meeting  the  requirements  of  subsection  (1)  of  this  section,  the  required  snags, 
trees  and  logs  may  be  left  in  one  or  more  clusters  rather  than  distributed  throughout  the 
unit.  The  location  and  distribution  of  the  material  shall  be  in  the  sole  discretion  of  the 
landowner  or  operator,  consistent  with  safety  and  fire  hazard  regulations.  The  requirements 
of  subsection  (1)  of  this  section  are  in  addition  to  all  other  requirements  pertaining  to  forest 
operations  and  may  be  met  by  counting  snags,  trees  or  logs  otherwise  required  to  be  left  in 
riparian  management  areas  or  resource  sites  listed  in  ORS  527.710(3)  only  as  specifically 
permitted  by  the  State  Board  of  Forestry,  by  rule 

(3)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (2)  of  this  scctioru 

(a)  Tftc  State  Forester  shall  consult  with  operators  on  the  selection  of  green  trees  and 
snags  required  to  be  left  pursuant  to  this  section  ivhcnc^'cr  the  State  Forester  believes  that 
retaining  certain  trees  or  groups  of  trees  would  provide  increased  benefits  to  wildlife; 

(b)  Operators  may  submit,  and  the  State  Forester  may  approve,  alterruUe  plans  to  meet 
the  provisions  of  this  sectio><,  including,  but  not  limited  to  waiver  of  the  requirement  for  wildlife 
leave  trees  to  be  at  least  50  percent  conifers  upon  a  showing  that  a  site  is  being  intensively 
managed  for  hardwood  production. — The  State  Forester  may  also  approve  alternate  plans  to 
waive,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  requirements  of  this  section  for  one  harvest  type  2  or  harvest  type 
3  operation  if  the  plan  provides  for  an  equal  or  greater  number  of  trees  or  snags  to  be  left  in 
another  harvest  type  2  or  harvest  type  3  operation  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  State  Forester, 
would,  in  the  aggregate,  achieve  better  overall  benefits  for  wildlife;  and 

(c)  X3}  For  harvest  type  2  or  harvest  type  3  operations  adjacent  to  fish-bearing  or 
domestic  use  streams,  the  State  Forester  may  require  up  to  25  percent  of  the  green  trees 
required  to  be  left  pursuant  to  this  section  to  be  left  in  or  adjacent  to  the  riparian 
management  area  of  the  fish-bearing  or  domestic  use  stream  if  such  requirement  would 
provide  increased  benefits  to  wildlife.  Such  trees  shall  be  in  addition  to  trees  otherwise 
required  by  rule  to  be  left  in  riparian  management  areas.  The  operator  shall  have  sole 
discretion  to  determine  which  trees  to  leave,  either  in  or  adjacent  to  a  riparian  management 
area,  pursuant  to  this  paragraph. 

(4)  When  a  harvest  type  2  or  harvest  type  3  unit  occurs  adjacent  to  a  prior  harvest 
type  2  or  harvest  type  3  unit,  resulting  in  a  combined  total  contiguous  acreage  of  harvest 
type  ^or  harvest  type  3  on  a  single  ownership  exceeding  25  acres,  the  snag  or  tree  and 
down^  log  retention  requirements  of  subsection  (1)  of  this  section  shall  apply. 
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SECTION  39h.  ORS  527.990  is  amended  to  read: 

527.990  (1)  Violation  of  ORS  527.670, 527.740, 527.750,  or  527.755  or  section  39g  of 
this  1995  special  session  Act,  or  any  rule  promulgated  under  ORS  527.710  is  punishable, 
upon  conviction,  as  a  misdemeanor.  Each  day  of  operation  in  violation  of  an  order  issued 
imder  ORS  527.680(3)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  separate  offense. 

(2)  Violation  of  ORS  527260  (1)  is  a  misdemeanor.  Violation  of  ORS  527260  is 
punishable,  upon  conviction,  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $250  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
coimty  jail  for  not  more  than  60  days,  or  both. 


SECTION  39i.  ORS  527.992  is  amended  to  read: 

527.992  (1)  In  addition  to  any  other  penalty  provided  by  law,  any  person  who  fails 
to  comply  with  any  of  the  following  may  incur  a  civil  penalty  in  the  amount  adopted  under 
ORS  527.685: 

(a)  The  requirements  of  ORS  527.670,  527.740,  527.750  or  527.755,  or  section  39g 
of  this  1995  special  session  Act. 

(b)  The  terms  or  conditions  of  any  order  of  the  State  Forester  issued  in  accordance 
with  ORS  527.680. 

(c)  Any  rule  or  standard  of  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  adopted  or  issued  pursuant 
to  ORS  527.710. 

(d)  Any  term  or  condition  of  a  written  waiver,  or  prior  approval  granted  by,  or  of 
a  written  plan  of  operation  accepted  by  the  State  Forester  pursuant  to  the  rules  adopted 
under  ORS  527.710. 

(2)  Imposition  or  payment  of  a  civil  penalty  under  this  section  shall  not  be  a  bar  to 
actions  alleging  trespass  under  ORS  105.810,  nor  to  actions  under  ORS  161.635  or  161.655 
seeking  to  recover  an  amount  based  on  the  gain  resulting  from  individual  or  corporate 
criminal  violations. 


SECTION  39i.  ORS  527.683  to  527.687  are  added  to  and  made  a  part  of  ORS 
527.610  to  527.770. 

SECTION  39k.  ORS  527.687  is  amended  to  read: 

527.687.  (1)  Subject  to  the  notice  provisions  of  ORS  527.683,  any  dvil  penalty  under 
ORS  527.992  shall  be  imposed  in  the  manner  provided  in  ORS  183.090. 

(2)  In  no  case  shall  a  hearing  requested  under  ORS  183.090  be  held  less  than  45 
days  from  the  date  of  service  of  the  notice  of  penalty  to  allow  the  party  to  prepare 
testimony.  The  hearing  shall  be  held  not  more  than  [90]  180  days  following  issuance  of  the 
notice  unless  all  parties  agree  on  an  extension. 

(3)  The  State  Board  of  Forestiy,  by  rule,  may  delegate  to  a  hearings  officer 
appointed  by  the  State  Forester,  upon  such  conditions  as  deemed  necessary,  all  or  part  of 
the  authority  to  conduct  hearings  required  by  subsection  (2)  of  this  section. 

(4)  AU  civil  penalties  recovered  under  ORS  527.610  to  527.770, 527.990  and  527.992 
shall  be  paid  to  the  General  Fund. 
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SECTION  39L.  ORS  527.630  is  amended  to  read: 
527.630.  (1)  Forests  make  a  vital  contribution  to  Oregon  by  providing  jobs,  products,  tax 
base  and  other  social  and  economic  benefits,  by  helping  to  maintain  forest  tree  species,  soil, 
air  and  water  resources  and  by  providing  a  habitat  for  wildlife  and  aquatic  life.  Therefore, 
it  is  declared  to  be  the  public  policy  of  the  State  of  Oregon  to  encourage  economically 
efficient  forest  practices  that  assure  the  continuous  growing  and  harvesting  of  forest  tree 
species  and  the  maintenance  of  forestland  for  such  purposes  as  the  leading  use  of  privately 
owned  land,  consistent  with  sound  management  of  soil,  air,  water,  fish  and  wildlife  resources 
and  scenic  resources  within  visually  sensitive  corridors  as  provided  in  ORS  527.755  that 
assures  the  continuous  benefits  of  those  resources  for  future  generations  of  Oregonians. 

(2)  It  is  recognized  that  operations  on  forestland  are  already  subject  to  other  laws  and  to 
regulations  of  other  agencies  which  deal  primarily  with  consequences  of  such  operations 
rather  than  the  manner  in  which  operations  are  conducted.  It  is  further  recognized  that  it 
is  essential  to  avoid  uncertainty  and  confusion  in  enforcement  and  implementation  of  such 
laws  and  regulations  and  in  plaiming  and  carrying  out  operations  on  forestlands. 

(3)  To  encourage  forest  practices  implementing  the  policy  of  ORS  527.610  to  527.770  and 
527.990  and  527.992,  it  is  declared  to  be  in  the  public  interest  to  vest  in  the  State  Board  of 
Forestry  exclusive  authority  to  develop  and  enforce  statewide  and  regional  rtiles  pursuant 
to  ORS  527.710  and  to  coordinate  with  other  state  agencies  and  local  governments  which 
are  concerned  with  the  forest  environment 

(4)  The  board  may  adopt  and  enforce  rules  addressing  scenic  considerations  only  in 
accordance  with  ORS  527.755. 

(5)  The  State  of  Oregon  should  provide  a  stable  regulatory  environment  to  encourage 
investment  in  private  forestlands. 


SECTION  39ni.  Section  39n  of  this  Act  is  added  to  and  made  a  part  of  ORS  527.610 
to  527.770. 

SECTION  39n.  (1)  The  rulemaking  authority  of  the  State  Board  of  Forestiy  under 
ORS  527.610  to  527.770  consists  generally  of  the  following  three  types  of  rules: 

(a)  Rules  adopted  to  implement  administration,  procedures  or  enforcement  of  ORS 
527.610  to  527.770  that  support  but  do  not  directly  regulate  standards  of  forest  practices. 

(b)  Rules  adopted  to  provide  definitions  or  procedures  for  forest  practices  where  the 
standards  are  set  in  statute. 

(c)  Rules  adopted  to  implement  the  provisions  of  ORS  527.710(2),  (3),  (6),  (8),  (9)  and 
(10)  that  grant  broad  discretion  to  the  board  and  that  set  standards  for  forest  practices  not 
speciGcally  addressed  in  statute. 

(2)  When  considering  the  adoption  of  a  rule,  and  prior  to  the  notice  required  pursuant 
to  ORS  183  J35,  the  board  shall  determine  which  type  of  rule  described  in  subsection  (1) 
of  this  section  is  being  considered. 

(3)  If  the  board  determines  that  a  proposed  rule  is  of  the  type  described  in  subsection 
(l)(a)  or  (b)  of  this  section,  or  if  the  proposed  rule  is  designed  only  to  clarify  the  meaning 
of  rules  already  adopted  or  to  make  minor  adjustments  to  rules  already  adopted  that  are 
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of  the  type  described  in  subsection  (l)(c)  of  this  section,  rulemaking  may  proceed  in 
accordance  with  ORS  183  J25  to  183.410  and  is  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(4)  If  the  board  determines  that  a  proposed  rule  is  of  the  type  described  in  subsection 
(l)(c)  of  this  section,  and  the  proposed  rule  would  change  the  standards  for  forest  practices, 
the  board  shall  describe  in  its  rule  the  purpose  of  the  rule  and  the  level  of  protection  that 
is  desired. 

(5)  If  the  board  determines  that  a  proposed  rule  is  of  the  type  described  in  subsection 
(l)(c)  of  this  section,  including  a  proposed  amendment  to  an  existing  rule  not  qualifying 
under  subsection  (3)  of  this  section,  and  the  proposed  rule  would  provide  new  or  increased 
standards  for  forest  practices,  the  board  may  adopt  such  a  rule  only  alter  determining  that 
the  following  facts  exist  and  standards  are  met: 

(a)  If  forest  practices  continue  to  be  conducted  under  existing  regulations,  there  is 
monitoring  or  research  evidence  that  documents  that  degradation  of  resources  maintained 
under  ORS  527.710  (2)  or  (3)  is  likely; 

(b)  If  the  resource  to  be  protected  is  a  wildUfe  species,  the  scientific  or  biological  status 
of  a  species  or  resource  site  to  be  protected  by  the  proposed  rule  has  been  documented 
using  best  available  information; 

(c)  The  proposed  rule  reflects  available  scientific  information,  the  results  of  relevant 
monitoring  and,  as  appropriate,  adequate  field  evaluation  at  representative  locations  in 
Oregon; 

(d)  The  objectives  of  the  proposed  rule  are  clearly  defined,  and  the  restrictions  placed 
on  forest  practices  as  a  result  of  adoption  of  the  proposed  rule: 

(A)  Are  to  prevent  harm  or  provide  beneCts  to  the  resource  or  resource  site  for  which 
protection  is  sought;  and 

(B)  Are  directly  related  to  the  objective  of  the  proposed  rule  and  substantially  advance 
its  purpose; 

(e)  The  availability,  effectiveness  and  feasibility  of  alternatives  to  the  proposed  rule, 
including  non-regulatory  alternatives,  were  considered,  and  the  alternative  chosen  is  the 
least  burdensome  to  landowners  and  timber  owners,  in  the  aggregate,  while  still  achieving 
the  desired  level  of  protection;  and 

(f)  The  benefits  to  the  resource  that  would  be  achieved  by  adopting  the  rule  are  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  that  existing  practices  of  the  landowners  and  timber  owners,  in  the 
aggregate,  are  contributing  to  the  overall  resource  concern  that  the  proposed  rule  is 
intended  to  address. 

(6)  Nothing  in  subsection  (5)  of  this  section: 

(a)  Requires  the  board  to  call  witnesses; 

(b)  Requires  the  board  to  allow  cross-examination  of  witnesses; 

(c)  Restricts  ex  parte  communications  with  the  board  or  requires  the  board  to  place 
statements  of  such  communications  on  the  record; 

(d)  Requires  verbatim  transcripts  of  records  of  proceedings;  or 

(e)  Requires  depositions,  discovery  or  subpoenas. 

(7)  If  the  board  determines  that  a  proposed  rule  is  of  the  type  described  in  subsection 
(l)(c)  of  this  section,  and  the  proposed  rule  would  require  new  or  increased  standards  for 
forest  practices,  as  part  of  or  in  addition  to  the  economic  and  Gscal  impact  statement 
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required  by  ORS  183J35(2)(b)(E),  the  board  shall,  prior  to  the  close  of  the  public  comment 
period,  prepare  and  make  available  to  the  public  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  economic 
impact  of  the  proposed  rule.  The  analysis  shall  include,  but  is  not  limited  to: 

(a)  An  estimate  of  the  potential  change  in  timber  harvest  as  a  result  of  the  rule; 

(b)  An  estimate  of  the  overall  statewide  econontic  impact,  including  a  change  in  output, 
employment  and  income; 

(c)  An  estimate  of  the  total  economic  impact  on  the  forest  products  industry  and  common 
school  and  county  forest  trust  land  revenues,  both  regionally  and  statewide;  and 

(d)  Information  derived  firom  consultation  with  potentially  affected  landowners  and 
timber  owners  and  an  assessment  of  the  economic  impact  of  the  proposed  rule  under  a  wide 
variety  of  circumstances,  including  varying  ownership  sizes  and  the  geographic  location  and 
terrain  of  a  diverse  subset  of  potentially  affected  forestland  parcels. 

(8)  The  provisions  of  this  section  do  not  apply  to  temporary  rules  adopted  by  the  board. 


SECTION  39o.  (1)  The  provisions  of  this  section  apply  to  rules  that  are  of  the  type 
described  in  section  39n  (l)(c)  of  this  Act  that: 

(a)  Are  adopted  or  proposed  for  adoption  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act;  and 

(b)  Restrict  the  harvest  of  forest  tree  species,  including  but  not  limited  to  restrictions 
on: 

(A)  The  timing  or  scheduling  of  harvest; 

(6)  The  silvicultural  prescription;  or 

(C)  Which  trees  can  be  harvested. 

(2)  (a)  A  landowner  or  timber  owner  who  can  prove  that  application  of  a  rule  or  rules 
of  the  type  described  in  subsection  (1)  of  this  section  to  a  parcel  proposed  for  a  timber 
harvest  operation  will  result  in  more  than  a  10  percent  reduction  in  the  volume  or  value 
of  merchantable  forest  tree  species  available  for  harvest  may  apply  to  the  State  Forestry 
Department  for  approval  of  an  alternate  plan  that  will  provide  the  greatest  level  of 
protection  possible  for  the  resources  protected  under  ORS  527.710  (2)  and  (3),  while 
reducing  the  impact  on  the  volume  or  value  of  forest  tree  species  below  the  10  percent 
threshold. 

(b)  To  qualify  for  approval  of  an  alternate  plan  in  connection  with  the  application 
of  a  rule  or  rules  described  in  subsection  (1)  of  this  section,  a  landowner  or  timber  owner 
shall  first  make  written  application  to  the  State  Forester  describing  how  the  proposed 
operation  is  eligible  for  an  alternate  plan  as  described  in  paragraph  (a)  of  this  subsection. 

(c)  If  the  State  Forester  denies  an  application  of  the  type  described  in  paragraph  (a) 
of  this  subsection,  the  landowner  or  timber  owner  seeking  approval  of  an  alternate  plan 
may  request  a  hearing  pursuant  to  ORS  527.700.  However,  notwithstanding  the  time  limits 
for  conducting  a  hearing  and  issuing  a  final  order  under  ORS  527.700  (1),  a  hearing 
conducted  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  commenced  within  45  days  after  receipt  of 
request  for  the  hearing  and  a  final  order  shall  be  issued  within  90  days  of  the  request  for 
the  hearing  unless  all  parties  agree  to  an  extension  of  the  time  limit 

(d)  In  a  proceeding  under  paragraph  (c)  of  this  subsection  before  the  State  Forester 
or  the  State  Board  of  Forestry,  the  landowner  or  timber  owner  shall  have  the  burden  of 
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proving  a  reduction  or  more  than  10  percent  in  the  volume  or  value  of  merchantable  forest 
tree  species  available  for  harvest  on  the  parcel  of  affected  forestland. 

(e)  If  the  State  Forester  approves  an  application  of  the  type  described  in  paragraph 
(a)  of  this  subsection,  the  department  and  the  applicant  shall  develop  and  agree  upon  an 
alternate  plan  involving  a  combination  of  regulatory  and  voluntary  compliance  and,  to  the 
extent  available,  nonregulatoty  incentives  that  will  provide  the  greatest  level  of  protection 
possible  for  the  resources  protected  under  ORS  527.710  (2)  and  (3),  while  reducing  the 
impact  on  the  volume  or  value  of  forest  tree  species  below  the  10  percent  threshold. 

(0  If  the  department  and  the  applicant  fail  to  reach  agreement  on  an  alternate  plan 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (e)  of  this  subsection,  the  department  shall  propose  an  alternate 
plan  that  achieves  the  objectives  of  paragraph  (e)  of  this  subsection.  If  the  applicant 
disagrees  with  the  alternate  plan  proposed  by  the  department,  the  applicant  may  request 
a  hearing  pursuant  to  ORS  527.700.  However,  notwithstanding  the  time  limits  for 
conducting  a  hearing  and  issuing  a  final  order  under  ORS  527.700  (1),  a  hearing  conducted 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  commenced  within  45  days  after  receipt  of  request  for 
the  hearing  and  a  final  order  shall  be  issued  within  90  days  of  the  request  for  the  hearing 
unless  all  parties  agree  to  an  extension  of  the  time  limit. 

(3)  A  landowner  or  timber  owner  shall  not  qualify  for  an  alternative  plan  under 
subsection  (2)  (a)  of  this  section  if  the  State  Forester  determines  that  the  configuration  of 
an  operational  unit  was  designed  for  the  primary  purpose  of  otherwise  qualifying  for  such 
an  alternative  plan. 

SECTION  39d.  (1)  Notwithstanding  ORS  183.400,  only  a  landowner  or  timber  owner 
subject  to  regulation  by  a  rule  adopted  after  the  eff'ective  date  of  this  Act  of  the  type 
described  in  section  39n  (l)(c)  of  this  Act,  who  participated  in  the  rulemaking  process 
before  the  State  Board  of  Forestry,  may,  within  180  days  of  adoption  of  the  rule,  seek  review 
under  ORS  183.400  of  either  of  the  following  determinations  of  the  board: 

(a)  The  determinations  made  under  section  39n  (5)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  That  the  provisions  of  section  39n  (4)  to  (6)  of  this  Act  do  not  apply  to  the  rule 
because  the  rule  is  of  a  type  described  in  section  39n  (3)  of  this  Act. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  limitations  on  review  under  ORS  183.400  (4),  in  reviewing 
determinations  made  under  section  39n  of  this  Act  as  brought  under  subsection  (1)  of  this 
section,  the  court  shall  not  declare  a  rule  invalid  or  remand  a  rule  to  the  board  unless  it 
finds  that  the  rulemaking  record,  \iewed  as  a  whole,  would  not  permit  a  reasonable  person 
to  make  the  same  determination  made  by  the  board  pursuant  to  section  39n  (3)  or  (5)  of 
this  Act.  The  court  shall  not  substitute  its  judgment  for  that  of  the  board  as  to  any 
determinations  made  under  section  39n  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  rulemaking  record  for  a  rule  of  the  type  described  in  section  39n  (l)(c)  of 
this  Act  is: 

(a)  The  rule  adopted  by  the  board; 

(b)  The  determinations  made  by  the  board  pursuant  to  section  39n  (3)  or  (5)  of  this 


Act; 


(c)  The  written  minutes  of  any  advisory  committee  appointed  under  ORS  183.025  (2); 

(d)  The  principal  documents  relied  upon  by  the  board  in  preparing  the  rule; 
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(e)  The  statement  of  Gscal  impact  prepared  under  ORS  183J35  (2)(b)(E); 

(f)  Any  written  comments  or  materials  submitted  by  the  public; 

(g)  A  recording  or  summaiy  of  oral  submissions  received  at  any  hearings; 

(h)  Written  materials  or  reports  submitted  by  the  State  Forestry  Department;  and 
(i)  A  recording  or  summary  of  oral  discussions  of  the  board  when  the  determinations 

required  by  section  39n  of  this  Act  were  made  and  the  rule  was  adopted. 

(4)  In  any  judicial  proceeding  conducted  pursuant  to  this  section,  attorney  fees  and 

costs  shall  be  awarded  to  the  prevailing  party. 


SECTION  39q.  Sections  39o  and  39p  of  this  Act  are  repealed  July  1,  1997. 


SECTION  39r.  ORS  527.736  is  amended  to  read: 

527.736  (1)  The  standards  established  in  ORS  527.740  to  527.750  shaU  be 
administered  by  the  State  Forester  as  standards  applying  to  all  operations  in  the  state, 
including  those  on  forestland  owned  by  the  state  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof. 
Pursuant  to  ORS  527.710  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  shall  adopt,  repeal  or  amend  forest 
practice  rules  as  necessary  to  be  consistent  with  and  to  implement  the  standards  established 
in  ORS  527.740  to  527.750.  Except  as  provided  in  section  39n  of  this  1995  special  session 
Act,  nothing  in  ORS  468B.100  to  468B.110,  477.562,  527.620,  [527.630,]  527.670,  527.690, 
527.710, 527.715, 527.722, 527.724  and  527.736  to  527.770  shaU  affect  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  board  to  adopt,  or  the  State  Forester  to  administer,  all  other  regulations  pertaining 
to  forest  practices  under  applicable  state  law. 

(2)  Nothing  in  ORS  527.740  to  527.750  is  intended  to  apply  to  cutting  of  trees  that 
is  for  growth  enhancement  treatments,  as  defined  by  the  State  Forester,  such  as  thinning  or 
precommercial  thinning 


SECTION  39s.  (1)  The  State  Board  of  Forestiy  shall  appoint  a  task  force  to  identify 
nonregulatoiy  means  of  achieving  and  maintaining  a  high  level  of  stewardship  in  forestiy 
operations  as  alternatives  to  be  preferred  over  an  increased  regulatory  burden. 

(2)  The  task  force  shall: 

(a)  Review  the  current  forest  practices  regulatory  program; 

(b)  Examine  existing  forest  stewardship  incentive  programs  in  Oregon  and  other 
jurisdictions  and  evaluate  these  as  well  as  new  and  proposed  incentives  for  their  viability, 
recognizing  different  land  ownership  sizes  and  conditions; 

(c)  Study  existing  and  potential  tax  credits,  as  well  as  other  taxing  options, 
evaluating  their  efficacy  in  encouraging  long-term  stewardship;  and 

(d)  Consider  increases  in  the  state's  obligation  to  collect  and  share  information  or 
provide  other  services  to  encourage  and  facilitate  good  forest  stewardship. 

(3)  The  task  force  shall  make  a  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Forestiy  no  later  than 
Februaiy  1, 1996,  so  their  initial  recommendations  to  the  board  may  be  reflected  in  the 
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State  Forestiy  Department  budget  and  legislation  proposed  for  adoption  by  the  Sixty-ninth 
Legislative  Assembly. 
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Southern  Timber  Purchasers  Council 

2900  Chamblee  Tucker  Road.  BIdg.  5 
Atlanta.  Georgia  30341 
Teleptione:  404/451-3545 
FAX:  404/451-2976 


December/.  11995 


The  Honorable  James  V.  Hansen 
Chaimnan,  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks, 
Forests  and  Lands 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Resources 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Chairman  Hansen: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  December  7, 1995  letter  with  follow  up  questions  to  the 
November  30  subcommittee  hearing  on  Forest  Health.  The  Council  was  pleased  to 
participate  at  that  hearing  and  welcomes  this  opportunity  to  provide  further  input  in  to 
the  record. 

QUESTION:  WHAT  WOULD  THE  PROPOSED  PLANNING  RULE  CHANGES  IN 
DIRECTION  MEAN  FOR  NATIONAL  FORESTS  IN  THE  SOUTH? 


The  proposed  regulation  does  not  accurately  reflect  the  mission  of  the  Forest 
Service.  Without  a  clear  directive  to  manage  for  multiple  uses  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  American  People,  we  are  sure  to  see  less  and  less  management  of  our 
lands  for  timber  production  and  ultimately  we  will  produce  unhealthy  forests.  On 
the  ground  the  Forest  Service  is  beginning  to  feel  as  though  its  mission  does  not 
include  timber  production.  Clarification  will  not  only  help  the  Forest  Service  but 
will  also  help  the  public  understand  this  important  mission  and  the  compatibility 
of  timber  production  with  other  multiple  uses. 

The  proposed  rule  establishes  "Ecosystem  Sustainability"  as  the  preeminent 
goal,  thereby  changing  the  Forest  Service  mission.  The  proposed  rule  violates 
the  Organic  Act  of  1897  which  established  the  national  forests  for  the  protection 
of  watersheds  and  to  "furnish  a  continuous  supply  of  timber  for  the  use  and 
necessities  of  citizens  of  the  US'.    Again,  this  shift  in  mission  will  ultimately 
impact  the  management  on  the  ground. 

The  proposed  rule  does  not  identify  projected  levels  of  goods  and  services  or 
projected  levels  of  management  activities  as  forest  plan  direction.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  Forest  Service  develop  forest  plans  which  establish 
measurable  goals  and  objectives.  Without  such  directives,  the  Forest  Service 
will  have  no  accountability  or  even  initiative  to  accomplish  management  activities 
on  the  ground. 
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There  are  many  other  specific  points  in  the  proposed  rule  which  will  diminish 
forest  management  on  the  ground.  At  the  November  30  hearing,  one  Congressman 
raised  the  possible  need  for  a  separate  hearing  on  the  proposed  regulations.  The 
Council  strongly  agrees  with  this  suggestion.  The  proposed  regulations  are  long  and 
complicated.  I  myself  served  on  a  national  task  group  for  the  industry  which  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  reviewing  and  analyzing  the  impacts  of  the  proposal.  While  we  have 
submitted  comments  on  the  proposed  regulations  to  the  Forest  Service,  we  are 
concerned  that  the  agency  is  intent  on  moving  forward  with  the  regulations  as  written. 
Without  Congressional  oversight,  the  chances  of  radically  changing  the  mission  of  the 
Forest  Service  will  occur  through  regulation,  not  legislatively.  We  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  take  the  time  to  review  the  regulations  prior  to  implementation  by  the 
agency. 

Thank  you  again  for  this  opportunity  to  comment 


Sincerely,, 


Deborah  B.  Baker 
Executive  Director 


U.S.  FOREST  SERVICE  RENEWABLE 
RESOURCES  PLANNING  ACT 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  29,  1996 

House  of  Representatives,  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks,  Forests  and  Lands,  Committee  on 
Resources, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  2:00  p.m.,  in  Room 
1324,    Longworth    House    Office    Building,    Hon.    James    Hansen 
[chairman  of  the  subcommittee]  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAMES  HANSEN,  A  U.S.  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES FROM  UTAH;  AND  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  NATIONAL  PARKS,  FORESTS  AND  LANDS 

Mr.  ELansen.  The  subcommittee  on  national  parks,  forests,  and 
lands  convenes  today  for  the  second  in  our  series  of  oversight  hear- 
ings on  Forest  Service  policies  and  land  management  activities. 

Last  November,  we  explored  the  status  of  our  Nation's  forest 
health  and  heard  what  the  agency  is  currently  doing  to  measure 
and  respond  to  specific  problems.  A  number  of  witnesses  called  for 
more  aggressive  management  of  the  national  forests  in  order  to  im- 
prove over  both  the  near  and  long  term  the  condition  of  our  Na- 
tion's forests. 

Today,  we  are  reviewing  the  Forest  Service's  draft  strategic  plan 
for  the  future.  The  plan  is  prepared  by  the  agency  every  five  years 
under  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1974,  known  as  the  RPA. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  hearing  how  the  plan  addresses  the  for- 
est health  issues  we  have  already  discussed.  The  draft  program 
spells  out  the  agency's  plan  to  practice  ecosystem  management  as 
the  means  to  achieve  sustainable  forest  management  by  the  year 
2000. 

Because  the  term  ecosystem  management  is  still  not  clearly  de- 
fined and  by  and  large  is  not  well  understood,  I  hope  Associate 
Chief  Unger  and  the  other  witnesses  will  help  clarify  this  issue  for 
the  subcommittee.  In  particular,  we  would  like  to  know  how  the 
Forest  Service  policy  and  this  draft  program  will  facilitate  achieve- 
ment of  the  multiple  use  sustained  yield  objectives  under  which  the 
agency  must  operate. 

We  have  a  number  of  witnesses  who  would  like  to  offer  their 
views  and  insights  on  the  draft  program.  The  subcommittee  appre- 
ciates your  willingness  to  travel  here  today  so  that  we  may  learn 
more  from  your  testimony. 

(155) 
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In  order  to  gain  as  much  information  as  possible,  I  would  like  As- 
sociate Chief  Unger  to  stay  to  the  end  of  the  hearing,  when  I  may 
ask  you  to  respond  to  the  testimony  from  the  other  witnesses. 

I  look  forward  to  our  hearing  today  and  the  chance  to  gain  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  draft  program  and  the  concerns  that  many 
have  raised  with  the  Forest  Service's  proposed  strategic  plan.  I 
want  to  thank  our  witnesses  and  members  for  participating  with 
us  today. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  with  us  Honorable  George  Nethercutt 
from  Washington,  and  like  me,  he  also  had  a  vote  and  other  things 
to  do  this  morning.  We  appreciate  your  making  it,  George,  and  we 
will  turn  the  time  to  you,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GEORGE  R.  NETHERCUTT,  JR.,  A  U.S. 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
sorry  to  be  a  little  bit  late.  I  am  in  a  hearing  over  in  the  National 
Security  subcommittee  of  Appropriations,  so  I  will  make  my  testi- 
mony very  brief. 

I  have  prepared  remarks  that  I  would  respectfully  request  be  in- 
serted in  the  record. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  As  you  know  and  the  committee  knows,  I  rep- 
resent the  fifth  congressional  district  of  Washington,  the  east  side 
of  the  state  of  Washington.  In  the  north  part  of  my  district  is  a 
great  deal  of  timberland  and  natural  resource  base  that  is  very  im- 
portant to  the  small  communities. 

As  we  look  at  and  my  constituents  have  taken  a  look  at  this 
draft,  my  concern  and  their  concern  is  that  it  seems  we  are  shifting 
from  a  previously  acceptable  multiple  use  concept  for  Federal  lands 
and  Forest  Service  lands  to  ecosystem  management.  I  would  admit 
to  the  committee  that  it  sounds  good;  ecosystem  management 
sounds  important  to  protect  resources  and  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
entire  aspect  of  all  Federal  lands,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  also 
fearful  to  some  people  in  my  district  and  to  myself  in  terms  of 
wanting  to  be  sure  that  adequate  attention  is  paid  not  only  to  the 
ecosystem  management  but  also  the  people  that  lie  within  the  eco- 
system management,  including  communities,  the  job  base,  and  var- 
ious industries  that  depend  on  natural  resources. 

In  the  draft  that  I  have  seen,  there  appears  to  be  little  mention 
of  what  effect  policy  changes  will  have  on  communities,  and  the  ef- 
fects on  humans  are  equally  as  important  as  the  effects  on  the  en- 
vironment. There  is  little  consideration  given  to  that  aspect  in  the 
draft. 

The  Forest  Service  says  it  will  help  communities  cope  with 
change,  but  there  is  no  reference  as  to  how  they  will  help  commu- 
nities cope  with  change,  and  that  is  of  great  concern,  as  I  say,  to 
the  natural  resource  base  of  my  district. 

We  have  had  mills  close;  we  have  had  people  lose  their  jobs.  We 
are  struggling  very  deeply  to  make  sure  we  can  make  it  in  this 
analysis  that  the  Federal  agencies  are  doing  on  public  lands. 

The  public  input  for  the  Draft  RPA  was  received  from  focus 
groups  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  across  the  country.  But  my  con- 
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stituents  in  resource-dependent  communities  were  not  notified,  and 
that  is  of  great  concern  to  us. 

Providing  resource  benefits  to  communities  and  protecting  the 
environment  are  not  incompatible  goals.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
Draft  RPA  appears  to  share  this  belief.  We  are  concerned  about 
that. 

We  also  fear  that  private  property  may  be  compromised  to  meet 
the  RPA's  goals,  and  that  is  something  that  is  unacceptable,  not 
only  in  my  district  but  across  the  country.  The  draft  appears  to  be 
heading  toward  eliminating  livestock  grazing,  and  we  are  very  con- 
cerned about  that. 

As  you  can  tell,  my  constituents  have  great  concern  about  this 
draft.  I  do,  too.  We  want  to  be  sure  that  good  sense  is  used  in  any 
final  measure  that  comes  out. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  and  the  committee 
for  allowing  me  to  present  our  concerns  and  our  priorities  as  we 
look  to  have  resource  management  that  makes  sense  not  only  for 
the  environment  but  for  the  communities  that  lie  within  that  envi- 
ronment. 

Unless  the  chairman  has  any  questions,  I  am  happy  to  conclude 
my  testimony,  and  I  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you, 

[Prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Nethercutt  follows:] 

Statement  of  Hon.  George  R.  Nethercutt,  Jr. 

Good  morning  Mr.  Chairman  and  thank  you  for  providing  me  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  before  your  subcommittee.  I  represent  the  5th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  the  State  of  Washington  which  contains  the  Colville  National  Forest.  The 
Colville  Forest  Ues  within  Pend  Oreille,  Stevens  and  Ferry  Counties.  Two  of  those 
Counties,  Pend  Oreille  and  Ferry,  consist  of  70-85  percent  of  Federally  owned  land. 
As  such,  these  Counties  built  their  economies  and  today  depend  heavily  upon  the 
natiiral  resources  which  public  lands  provide,  therefore,  any  direction  the  IJlS.  For- 
est Service  takes  with  regard  to  management  of  its  forests  controls  the  very  survival 
of  these  communities. 

The  draft  RPA  deeply  disturbs  me  and  many  of  my  constituents.  At  this  time  I 
would  like  to  submit  their  comments  for  the  record.  The  bias  against  and  the  depar- 
ture from  the  original  intent  of  the  Forest  Service  for  the  production  of  goods  and 
services  is  unjustified.  Communities,  economies,  historic  use  of  commodities,  and 
private  property  owners  should  not  suffer  at  the  hands  of  management  principles 
based  on  valuejudgments  and  nonobjective  thinking. 

The  Forest  Service,  in  its  draft  RPA  states  one  of  its  guiding  principles  is  to 

"*  *  *  follow  laws,  regulations,  executive  direction  and  congressional  intent."  The 

RPA  ignores  the  Forest  Service's  history  and  objectives  of  forest  reserves  as  follow: 

"Forest  reserves  are  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  a  perpetual  supply  of 

timber  or  home  industries,  preventing  destruction  of  the  forest  cover  which 

regulates  the  flow  of  streams,  and  protecting  local  residents  from  unfair 

competition  in  the  use  of  the 

"We  know  that  the  welfare  of  every  community  is  dependent  upon  a  cheap 
and  plentiful  supply  of  timber;  that  a  Forest  cover  is  the  most  effective 
means  of  maintaining  a  regular  stream  flow  for  irrigation  and  other  useful 
purposes,  and  the  permanence  of  the  livestock  industry  depends  upon  the 
conservative  use  of  the  range." 
Forest  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Use  Book,  13  (1906 
ed.). 
The  draft  RPA  ignores  36  CFR  221.3(a)(1)  which  obligates  the  Forest  Service  to 

Erovide  for  "community  stabiUt/'  and  that  "community  stabihty"  is  defined  as  com- 
ination  of  custom,  culture  and  economic  preservation. 

The  draft's  purported  emphasis  on  communities  and  their  economies  is  hollow 
since  the  Forest  Service  states  the  "Forest  Service  managers — [should]  carefully  con- 
sider the  social  and  economic  effects  that  human  activities  have  on  the  natural  envi- 
ronment, as  well  as  to  better  understand  the  ecological  effects  that  those  activities 
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may  cause."  (I-l;  emphasis  added)  This  is  quite  different  from  examining  the  effect 
policy  changes  will  have  on  communities. 

The  Forest  Service  also  does  not  detail  how  it  will  help  to  "restore  the  stability 
of  rural  economies  and  enhance  the  abiUty  of  rural  communities  to  cope  with 
change."  The  Forest  Service  says  it  will  decide  if  communities  have  been  adversely 
affected  and  which  will  receive  the  highest  priority  for  financial  or  technical  assist- 
ance. The  Forest  Service  then  says  it  will  determine  a  lower  priority  for  assistance 
for  those  resource-dependent  communities  whose  economies  can  more  easily  diver- 
sity. What  gives  the  Forest  Service  the  right  to  decide  which  communities  will  re- 
ceive the  highest  priority?  Who  determines  who  will  be  the  most  adversely  affected? 
And  who  in  the  Forest  Service  has  the  expertise  to  prioritize  those  in  the  greatest 
need  of  financial  or  technical  expertise?  What  t3T)e  of  financial  or  technical  assist- 
ance would  be  available  and  where  would  the  funding  come  from  to  provide  that 
assistance? 

Fiirther,  I  question  whether  these  communities  have  been  given  the  option  of  com- 
menting on  this  ecosystem  management  strategy,  especially  when  I  note  that  the 
"public  input"  the  Forest  Service  received  is  from  "focus  group  meetings  in  Washing- 
ton, DC  and  across  the  country."  Where  were  these  meetings  held  across  the  coun- 
try? What  percentage  of  people  who  will  be  adversely  affected  by  the  program  were 
given  the  chance  to  comment?  In  what  geographic  proximity  to  these  resource-de- 
pendent communities  were  these  meetings  held?  How  can  the  Forest  Service  justify 
such  extreme  change  when  it  states  the  need  to  "create  more  effective  public  in- 
volvement processes"? 

36  CFR  219.7(a)  states  that  the  "Forest  Service  is  obligated  to  coordinate  with 
planning  efforts  of  local  governments,  including  counties."  Many  of  the  resource-de- 
pendent communities  within  my  district  were  unaware  of  this  document  until  the 
time  for  comment  had  expired. 

In  36  CFR  219.7(f)  the  Forest  Service  is  required  to  implement  monitoring  pro- 
grams to  determine  how  the  agencjr's  land  use  plans  affect  communities  adjacent  to 
or  near  the  National  Forest  being  planned,  how  is  the  Forest  Service  going  to  deter- 
mine the  impact  of  its  action  upon  these  communities  when  it  states  that  its  plan- 
ning and  monitoring  efforts  "will  be  expanded  to  focus  first  on  the  condition  of  the 
ecosystems  *  ♦  *  "  (App.  C-7)  and  that  several  agencies  led  by  the  EPA  are  collabo- 
rating *  *  *  to  monitor  the  condition  of  America's  environmental  resources."(I-6). 

The  Forest  Service,  through  this  Draft  RPA,  has  not  justified  to  me  its  reasons 
for  such  extreme  changes  in  light  of  tlie  severe  economic  downturns  communities 
will  face  because  of  it.  Communities  whose  pubUc  land  base  is  substantial  wiU  now 
be  at  the  mercy  of  management  defined,  in  part,  on  how  heavily  departed  a  piece 
of  public  land  may  be  from  it  what  it  was  like  in  the  1800's. 

The  draft  RPA  espouses  the  concept  and  importance  of  biodiversity  but  ignores 
the  fact  that  the  Senate,  in  1992,  refused  to  sign  the  U.N.  Biodiversity  Treaty  which 
the  Forest  Service  now  espouses  is  a  necessary  component  of  exosystem  manage- 
ment and  sustainability  is  biodiversity  and  the  importance  that  "protection  of  indi- 
vidual species"  plays  in  biodiversity  (App.  D-3)  and  how  ecosystem  health  and  sus- 
tainability will  include  protection,  maintenance  and  restoration  of  biodiversity  (App. 
D-5).  The  Forest  Service  says  it  will  use  ecosystem  management  as  a  tool  for  main- 
taining species  viability  and  for  recovering  endangered  species.  It  says  efforts  will 
be  intensified  to  protect  habitat  for  sensitive  species  and  the  Forest  Service  will  take 
advantage  of  the  managerial  space  available  before  listing.  (App.  D-7)  This  draft 
fails  to  recognize  that  the  entire  ecosystem  management  concept  is  still  in  the  proc- 
ess of  being  created  and  is  the  prerequisite  to  any  future  strategizing. 

The  draft  RPA  moves  the  Forest  Service  away  from  its  original  mission.  The  re- 
sults are  to  exclude  the  supply  of  timber  through  sustainable  3deld  and  grazelands. 
For  example,  the  RPA  references  the  Multiple  Use  Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960, 
quoting  its  passage  would  ensure  the  continuing  availability  of  all  Forest  and  range- 
land  resources,  to  provide  the  greatest  set  of  resource  benefits  to  the  broadest  seg- 
ment of  the  American  people.  Yet  the  RPA  attempts  to  interpret  this  same  act  as 
a  "logical  evolution  and  expansion  of  the  concept  of  sustained  yield"  which  benefits 
ecosystem  management's  concept  of  a  more  efficient  way  of  responding  to  the  needs 
of  threatened,  endangered  and  sensitive  species.  (App.  C-6)  "Continuing  declines — 
require  significant  measures — including  reducing  access  where  human  activities  are 
inconsistent  with  species  recovery."  (II-6)  I  would  like  the  Forest  Service  to  explain 
why  species  protection  should  rise  above  providing  the  greatest  set  of  resource  bene- 
fits to  the  broadest  segment  of  the  American  people.  It  is  my  belie  that  the  two  goals 
are  not  incompatible  and  we  should  attempt  to  achieve  a  reasonable  balance  be- 
tween the  two. 

Further,  the  Forest  Service  boasts  of  its  desire  to  become  experts  in  social  for- 
estry, a  methodology  which  would  manage  our  public  lands  under  the  guise  of  such 
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espoused  concepts  of  social  sustainable  natural  resource  management  and  holistic 
type  approaches.  This  Administration  has  previously  emphasize  the  need  for  good 
science,  but  where  is  the  physical  and  biological  science  to  back  up  such  a 
"reinvention,"  and  a  "social  reorganization"  of  government  is  which  humans  would 
take  a  back  seat  to  tether  species? 

Further,  I  fear  that  private  property  is  also  going  to  be  compromised,  especially 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  RPA  states  that  the  involvement  of  private  landowners 
and  non-Federal  interests  will  be  crucial  to  achieving  the  sustainability  goal.  What 
if  private  landowners  do  not  share  the  same  sustainability  goal  as  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice? The  RPA  also  states  that  entire  habitat  requirements  should  be  considered  for 
both  relevant  Federal  and  non-Federal  lands  and  that  both  private  and  public  lands 
will  continue  to  play  vital  roles  in  protecting  biological  diversity.  (App.  D-8  and  II- 
2)  This  appears  to  raise  the  potential  for  further  regulations  on  private  lands  down 
the  Une. 

The  RPA  states  the  Forest  Service  acquisitions  near  National  Forest  System  land 
will  give  priority  to  tracts  containing  areas  key  to  maintaining  biodiversity,  includ- 
ing threatened  and  endangered  species.  (App.  D-7)  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  wheth- 
er the  Forest  Service  woidd  give  landowners  a  choice  about  whether  they  wish  to 
sell  their  land?  Again,  I  am  concerned  that  "voluntary"  may  turn  into  "mandatory" 
if  a  private  landowner  does  not  share  the  same  "big  picture"  as  the  Forest  Service. 

The  Forest  Service  states  that  riparian  and  aquatic  areas  are  in  critical  need  of 
protection  and  that  restoration  and  preservation  crucial  to  the  success  of  ecosystem 
management.  Yet  the  draft  RPA  states,  "the  quahty  of  water  draining  forest  and 
rangelands  is  generally  the  best  in  the  Nation  *  ♦  *  "  (II-4)  Then  the  Forest  Service 
turns  around  and  states  that  "About  80  percent  of  the  Nation's  streams  are  known 
to  provide  substandeird  water  quality  and  quantity  *  *  *  "  (II-4)  and  where  conflicts 
in  uses  occur,  riparian  health  will  be  the  primary  consideration.  (APP.  D-5)  I  am 
gravely  concerned  that  so  many  resource  uses  may  be  significantly  altered  or  com- 
pletely displaced  when  in  the  Forest  Service's  own  text,  they  contradict  whether 
water  quaUty  is  in  fact  "substandard"  or  "well  within  standards." 

I  am  also  very  concerned  about  the  draft's  specific  treatment  of  rangeland  issues. 
The  Forest  Service  plans  to  evaluate  grazing  seasons,  stocking  and  timing.  I  find 
it  very  distiirbing  when  the  Forest  Service  says  that  where  techniques  to  improve 
conditions  fail,  the  Forest  Service  simply  states  that  it  "will  reduce  or  eliminate  live- 
stock grazing — or  other  activities  contributing  to  deterioration."  (III-21)  Further, 
other  management  activities  and  uses  that  materially  slow  restoration  of  aquatic/ 
riparian  areas  will  be  reduced  or  eliminated.(III-20) 

Historically,  my  district  has  been  able  to  rely  upon  multiple  use  and  sustained 
yield  Forest  management  practices  for  economic  stability.  It  appears  that  the  Forest 
Service's  new  mission  will  be  to  produce  goods  and  services  while  interfering  with 
the  stabilization  of  an  ecosystem.  The  Forest  Service  and  this  Administration  must 
reahze  that  change  is  a  natiiral  part  of  the  environment  and  that  resource  use  and 
a  healthy  environment  can  and  often  do  go  hand  and  hand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  again  or  convening  this  hearing  and  for  giving  my  con- 
stituents a  chance  to  have  their  voices  heard.  I  hope  that  the  Forest  Service  will 
seriously  consider  and  respond  to  the  questions  I  have  raised  in  my  testimony  today. 

Mr.  Hansen.  We  appreciate  your  being  here  and  appreciate  your 
testimony.  I  look  forward  to  reading  your  testimony,  and  many  of 
us  share  those  very  same  concerns. 

I  know  you  have  other  obhgations,  and  I  know  how  important 
those  are,  so  we  will  excuse  you,  but  thank  you  for  coming. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  appreciate  it  very  much. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  David  linger,  Associate  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service. 

Mr.  Unger,  I  appreciate  your  being  with  us  today.  How  much 
time  do  you  need? 

Mr.  Unger.  Well,  I  will  try  to  summarize  my  comments  in  five 
to  seven  minutes,  if  that  would  be  OK. 

Mr.  Hansen.  We  will  give  you  ten. 

Mr.  Unger.  Ten,  great. 
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Mr.  Hansen.  For  your  benefit  and  for  everybody  in  the  room,  if 
you  will  happen  to  notice  in  front  of  Mr.  Unger  are  three  little 
lights.  Christina  will  turn  that  on,  and  when  the  green  light  comes 
on,  you  start  talking.  If  the  yellow  light  goes  on,  that  means  you 
are  going  to  wind  up,  and  the  red  light  means  that  is  it. 

We  appreciate  that,  and  if  you  need  more  time,  let  me  know. 

Mr.  Unger.  That  will  be  fine. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Ten  minutes.  The  time  is  yours,  sir.  Thank  you  for 
appearing  before  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  G.  UNGER,  ASSOCIATE  CHIEF,  FOREST 

SERVICE 

Mr.  Unger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  am  accompanied 
here  today  by  Mark  Reimers,  who  is  our  Deputy  Chief  for  Pro- 
grams and  Legislation,  and  we  have  other  folks  who  are  here  to 
help  answer  questions,  if  necessary. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  we  are  really  pleased  with  the  inter- 
est of  the  committee  in  our  Draft  RPA  Program.  I  don't  recall  this 
level  of  interest  in  the  past,  so  we  are  looking  forward  sincerely  to 
this  dialog  and  hearing  the  comments  of  the  other  witnesses.  We 
have  received  nearly  1,000  comments  so  far  on  the  draft  program 
and  we  are  analyzing  those  carefully. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  RPA  program  as  it  is  drafted  is  de- 
signed as  a  strategic  framework.  It  is  not  a  set  of  binding  decisions. 
When  the  final  recommended  program  comes  forth,  it  will  be  imple- 
mented through  the  forest  planning  process  and  all  the  other  estab- 
lished planning  processes  and  decision  processes  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. 

I  w^s  interested  in  some  of  the  public  comment  which  ranged 
from  those  folks  who  felt  that  this  was  business  as  usual  for  the 
Forest  Service  to  those  who  felt  it  was  a  radical  departure  from  es- 
tablished ways  of  doing  business,  and  I  want  to  make  the  point 
that  in  our  view,  it  is  neither,  that  it  is  evolutionary  and  not  revo- 
lutionary. It  is  built  on  previous  programs,  built  on  the  latest  sci- 
entific information,  built  on  the  long-term  experience  of  the  agency 
in  helping  to  carry  out  the  laws  under  which  we  operate. 

It  does  also  draw  heavily  on  the  statement  that  the  chief,  Jack 
Ward  Thomas,  has  made  that  the  Forest  Service  ethics  and  course 
to  the  future  which  is  his  strategic  focus  and  his  philosophical  un- 
derpinning for  the  agency. 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  couple  of  things  because  I  think  they  are 
so  important  at  the  heart  of  the  chiefs  statement  and  the  draft 
program.  First  of  all,  this  is  our  commitment  to  caring  for  the  land 
and  serving  people,  our  mission,  and  we  believe  that  those  two 
things  can't  be  separated.  Caring  for  the  land  cannot  be  separated 
from  serving  people. 

The  chiefs  statement  sets  forth  a  land  ethic  for  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, "to  promote  the  sustainability  of  ecosystems  by  ensuring  their 
health,  diversity,  and  productivity."  It  goes  on  to  say  that,  "through 
ecosystem  sustainability,  present  and  future  generations  will  reap 
the  benefits  that  healthy,  diverse,  and  productive  ecosystems  pro- 
vide. Our  ethic  includes  the  active  use  of  ecosystems  through  both 
preservation  and  manipulation  to  gain  these  benefits  so  long  as 
this  use  does  not  unduly  impact  ecosystem  sustainability." 
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So  following  on  that  statement  of  the  chiefs  general  priorities, 
we  have  in  this  draft  program  set  forth  priorities  for  protecting  and 
restoring  ecosystems,  providing  multiple  uses,  products,  values, 
and  services  within  the  capabilities  of  ecosystems,  and  trying  to  en- 
sure a  more  effective  organization. 

In  the  draft  program.  Chief  Thomas  follows  Chief  Dale  Robertson 
in  viewing  ecosystem  management  as  the  means  for  accomplishing 
the  mission  of  the  Forest  Service.  Simply  stated,  we  believe  that 
ecosystem  management  is  an  approach  to  management  that  inte- 
grates ecological,  economic,  and  social  factors  to  meet  current  and 
future  human  needs. 

Now,  where  has  this  taken  us  in  the  draft  program?  We  have  set 
forth  some  major  strategic  priorities,  and  I  will  quickly  list  those: 
work  to  achieve  greater  sustainable  levels  of  goods  and  services 
and  uses,  to  engage  a  broad  range  of  disciplines  and  a  wide  array 
of  stakeholders  in  the  effort,  to  expand  our  efforts  to  encourage  pri- 
vate landowners  to  contribute  to  sustainable  forest  management,  to 
participate  in  the  international  community  to  increase  research 
that  enables  us  better  to  incorporate  human  needs  and  values  and 
management  activities,  to  increase  support  for  and  use  of  pre- 
scribed fire,  to  evaluate  all  our  programs  to  see  what  adjustments 
are  needed  to  ensure  sustainable  ecosystems,  and  to  invest  in  ex- 
panded monitoring  and  evaluation. 

Now,  what  are  the  projected  results  of  this  approach?  As  you 
know,  we  concentrate  on  the  next  decade,  but  the  planning  process 
goes  out  for  40  years  beyond  that.  Among  the  projected  results 
would  be  that  rangeland  and  wildlife  habitat  would  grow  to  about 
80  percent  of  desired  condition;  in  other  words,  it  would  go  from 
the  condition  it  is  in  now  to  the  desired  condition  as  set  forth  in 
forest  plans  to  a  level  of  80  percent  by  the  end  of  the  50-year  pe- 
riod. 

Permitted  livestock  grazing  would  decline  slightly  in  the  decade 
ahead,  but  then  would  return  to  present  levels  by  the  end  of  the 
planning  period. 

The  number  of  recreational  visits  provided  at  or  above  standard 
would  increase,  but  so  would  the  number  of  visits  that  are  provided 
below  standard,  unfortunately. 

Fuels  treatment  to  reduce  fire  hazards  would  expand  signifi- 
cantly as  a  part  of  the  forest  health  approach. 

Rural  development  assistance  would  be  extended  to  communities 
growing  from  about  500  communities  to  about  2,000. 

Finally,  timber  harvests  which  have  reached  a  level  last  year  in 
fiscal  year  1995  of  3,900,000,000  board  feet  would  grow  by  the  year 
2000  to  about  4,500,000,000  board  feet  and  then  slightly  after  that 
to  4,700,000,000  board  feet. 

There  are  costs  to  this  program  as  there  would  be  to  any  set  of 
priorities,  and  the  costs  are  indicated  to  increase  about  two  percent 
per  year  for  the  next  decade  and  one  percent  after  that.  We  cer- 
tainly recognize  the  constraints  on  government  spending  today  and 
in  the  future,  but  we  feel  that  it  is  our  responsibility  to  provide 
some  of  these  estimates. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  the  program  is  intended  to  continue 
our  responsibilities  for  providing  multiple  uses  and  multiple  bene- 
fits. We  think  it  is  balanced,  neither  custodial  nor  exploitative.  It 
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is  a  strategy  for  producing  uses,  values,  products,  and  services 
while  at  the  same  time,  caring  for  the  ecosystems  from  which  they 
are  derived  so  that  we  can  provide  those  uses  and  values  and  prod- 
ucts and  services  in  the  future  as  well. 

We  know  that  this  committee  and  your  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
have  been  concerned  that  there  be  sufficient  time  as  provided  in 
the  statute  to  review  the  final  recommended  program  and  the 
statement  of  policy.  I  believe  that  you  by  now  have  received  a  letter 
from  Secretary  Glickman  indicating  that  in  order  to  produce  a 
quality  product  and  to  give  you  the  time  to  do  that,  we  plan  to 
delay  submitting  the  recommended  program  to  Congress  until  the 
105th  Congress  so  that  you  would  have  that  adequate  time  for  your 
review. 

That  concludes  my  statement.  We  would  be  happy  to  try  to  an- 
swer your  questions. 

[Prepared  Statement  of  David  G.  Unger  may  be  found  at  the  end 
of  hearing.] 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  your  statement. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  we  didn't  start  this  promptly  at 
10:00  because  we  all  had  a  vote  and  we  also  were  waiting  for  our 
colleague,  George  Nethercutt.  After  my  opening  statement,  Mr. 
Nethercutt  did  give  his  statement  and  he  had  to  go  back  to  a  hear- 
ing. We  all  know  how  that  works. 

We  appreciate  Mr.  David  Unger,  Associate  Chief,  just  giving  his 
testimony,  and  we  will  now  turn  to  questions  for  Mr.  Unger.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  Mr.  Kildee. 

Mr.  Kildee.  I  have  no  questions  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Thank  you.  However,  I  just  walked  in  and  I  didn't  hear  all  the  tes- 
timony, but  I  will  read  it.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Cooley. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WES  COOLEY,  A  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE 

FROM  OREGON 

Mr.  Cooley.  Yes.  Mr.  Unger,  I  just  went  through  my  district.  I 
did  14  town  halls,  and  the  biggest  amount  of  criticism  that  we  re- 
ceived in  this  period  that  I  went  through  the  district  was  the  in- 
ability for  the  people  of  the  district  to  get  any  information  on  the 
RPA,  calling  in,  nobody  had  a  copy  of  it,  the  short  notice  period  in 
which  they  could  comment,  and  just  a  lot  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
whole  process. 

I  am  going  to  submit  to  the  record  here  76  comments  across  a 
broad  spectrum  of  local  use  of  people  on  public  lands. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  going  to  wait  until  the  105th 
Congress  to  get  this  product  out  and  make  a  good  presentation. 
Could  we  maybe  ask  the  department  if  you  might  open  the  com- 
ment period  until  January  of  1996  so  that  people  who  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  comment  could  make  comments,  because 
in  reality,  you  know  and  I  know  that  this  was  kept  at  a  very,  very 
low  level;  nobody  knew  about  it.  They  called;  they  tried  to  get  the 
comment  period  extended.  For  whatever  reason,  the  department 
decided  not  to  allow  the  comment  period  to  go  forward,  so  there- 
fore, with  my  ability,  people  sent  me  the  comments  and  we  are 
going  to  make  them,  but  there  are  many,  many  more  in  the  west, 
not  only  in  my  district  but  in  other  districts  that  did  not  have  an 
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opportunity  to  do  this,  and  you  certainly  did  not,  or  your  depart- 
ment certainly  did  not  have  the  ability  at  the  time  to  provide  them 
with  copies  of  the  RPA  so  they  could  even  look  at  it  until  the  very 
last  week  or  so. 

Could  we  ask  the  agency  if  they  might  extend  the  comment  pe- 
riod for  public  comment? 

Mr.  Unger.  I  am  sorry  that  many  of  your  constituents  didn't 
have  the  opportunity.  We  certainly  would  be  happy  to  receive  these 
comments  that  you  have  brought  with  you. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  going  to  enter  these  in  the  official  record,  and 
then  I  will  send  the  chief  a  copy  of  these  as  well,  but  how  about 
the  possibility  of  extending  the  comment  period  for  the  rest  of  the 
people  in  the  west  that  didn't  have  that? 

Mr.  Unger.  We  will  certainly  look  at  that  question  now  that  the 
Secretary  has  made  the  decision  for  a  later  delivery  date  to  the 
Congress  and  see  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  do  that  or  not. 

Let  me  say,  though,  that  we  did  make  every  effort  to  try  to  get 
copies  out  to  people  who  would  be  interested  and  to  make  available 
opportunities  for  them  to  discuss  this  at  public  meetings  and  focus 
groups  and  through  the  written  comments  that  we  received. 

If  that  did  not  work  successfully  in  every  case,  we  are  sorry.  Our 
intention  is  to  provide  as  many  opportunities  as  we  can  for  those 
comments  to  come  in,  so  we  will  certain  reevaluate  that  situation 
and  get  back  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  Yes,  as  long  as  I  don't  lose  my  time. 

Mr.  Hansen.  We  will  count  your  time. 

Mr.  CooLEY.  OK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hansen.  As  you  probably  know,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Secretary 
Dan  Glickman,  signed  by  myself  as  chairman  and  Senator  Larry 
Craig.  As  Mr.  Unger  alludea  to  in  his  statement,  we  received  an 
answer  sa3dng  that  Mr.  Glickman  will  wait  for  another  year  before 
this  thing  is  done,  or  into  next  year. 

I  think  your  statement  is  very  appropriate  and  your  request  is 
appropriate  that  the  comment  period  also  be  extended,  and  we  ap- 
preciate Mr.  Unger  looking  into  that. 

We  would  really  like  to  have  a  response  back  from  you,  if  we 
could,  in  a  short  time  from  you  and  Chief  Thomas  telling  us  if  they 
could  reopen  the  comment  period.  It  just  seems  appropriate,  now 
that  the  final  deadline  is  going  to  be  extended,  that  the  comment 
period  could  be  extended.  I  think  your  question  is  well-taken,  and 
I  just  wanted  that  information  for  the  record.  I  will  ask  to  put  into 
the  record  by  unanimous  consent  the  letter  from  Mr.  Glickman  to 
myself  and  Senator  Craig. 

No  objection,  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
that. 

One  other  thing,  while  I  have  a  little  time  here,  Mr.  Unger,  we 
in  the  west,  and  especially  in  my  district,  as  you  know,  I  have 
73,000  square  miles,  bigger  than  33  states,  and  everything  bigger 
than  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  we  are  finding  a  tremendous 
amount  of  road  closures  by  the  Forest  Service. 

We  have  had  some  information  that  you  are  closing  about  6,000 
miles  of  road  per  year. 
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We  are  finding  it  very  difficult  to  understand  why  these  are 
available  roads  which  allow  not  only  the  hunters  to  get  back  into 
the  area,  but  also  help  us  in  fire  suppression,  allowed  people  to 
drive  back  into  areas  where  they  can  park  their  vehicles  and  then 
camp  or  hike  or  do  other  things.  We  are  finding  it  kind  of — we  can't 
understand  why  the  service  is  bent  on  closure  of  some  very,  very 
good  roads  that  maybe  in  the  future  will  help  us. 

You  don't  have  to  maintain.  There  is  not  that  much  traffic  on  it, 
but  you  seem  to  be  committed  just  to  close  down  roads.  Could  you 
give  us  an  idea  what  is  going  on  there?  Why  does  the  Service  feel 
that  the  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  that  they  spent  in  putting 
these  roads  in  at  public  expense,  and  now,  all  of  a  sudden,  we  have 
the  desire  to  go  rip  and  tear  everything  up. 

And  we  are  doing  it  in  such  a  way  that  those  roads  are  not  going 
to  be  usable.  This  is  not  just  scratching  the  surface.  You  are  hiring 
outside  contractors  that  are  tearing  up  very,  very  well  rocked  roads 
down  24  inches  and  plowing  them  under,  basically. 

We  would  like  to  Imow  what  is  going  on.  My  people  in  my  district 
say  why  are  we  doing  this,  so  could  you  give  me  an  answer  to  that? 

Mr.  Unger.  Our  priority  for  closing  or  obliterating  roads  is  to  try 
to  deal  with  roads  that  are  not  expected  to  be  needed  in  the  fore- 
seeable future,  are  not  a  part  of  the  overall  plan  that  has  been  de- 
veloped as  a  part  of  the  forest  plan  with  participation  from  the 
public  in  determining  the  transportation  plan. 

Roads  that  may  pose  an  unacceptable  damage  to  resources  if 
there  is  excessive  soil  erosion  or  other  damage  to  resources  occur- 
ring or  whether  there  is  a  particularly  bad  safety  problem,  for  any 
or  all  of  these  reasons,  and  in  some  cases,  excessive  maintenance 
costs  for  some  of  these  roads,  those  are  the  ones  that  get  the  high- 
est priority. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  your  comment  is  probably  well-taken,  and 
we  probably  all  in  theory  agree  with  that,  but  I  can  tell  you  that 
is  not  happening. 

We  are  tearing  out  good  roads  which  will  help  us  if  we  ever  have 
fire,  for  fire  suppression.  We  are  tearing  up  good  roads  that  for 
whatever  reason  are  just  being  torn  out,  and  I  think  that  we  need 
to  have  some  kind  of  an  evaluation  process,  public  input  at  least, 
before  you  start  tearing  out  roads. 

Our  comment  and  our  observation,  and  I  went  out  and  physically 
looked  at  a  couple  of  them  over  in  Jackson  County.  This  was  done 
arbitrarily.  This  was  done  for — we  don't  know  why. 

We  can't  find  out  the  reason.  Of  course,  the  Forest  Service  said 
this  was  their  mandate.  Of  course,  they  always  tell  us  that  it  is 
done  by  somebody  that  they  don't  have  any  control  over  from  up 
there  somewhere,  either  in  Portland  or  in  Washington,  and  they 
have  no  control  over  it.  They  say  this  on  the  ground,  we  don't  agree 
with  this,  we  think  it  is  a  bad  situation  but  we  are  doing  it  any- 
way, because  we  were  told  to. 

Can  we  change  this  process  to  where,  before  you  tear  a  road  out, 
that  you  at  least  have  local  input  into  it,  some  kind  of  a  response 
and  some  kind  of  a  rational  reason?  I  think  that  if  the  public 
looked  at  a  road  and  said..  Okay,  this  is  something  we  should  take 
out,  it  has  no  benefit,  then  I  think  that  maybe  you  will  have  better 
acceptance,  but  just  to  go  out  and  start  plowing  these  roads  up. 
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and  it  seems  to  be  in  an  arbitrary  way,  is  not  service  good  to  the 
public.  You  are  not  putting  any  public  input  into  it,  and  it  seems 
to  be  that  something  else  is  going  on  for  whatever  reason. 

Mr.  Unger.  Well,  it  is  certainly  not  our  intention  to  make  arbi- 
trary decisions  like  that,  and  we  do  have  established  processes  at 
appropriate  points  to  deal  with  public  comment  and  to  involve  the 
public  in  various  ways,  and  we  would  be  happy  to  look  into  the  sit- 
uation in  your  district  with  you,  Mr.  Cooley. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Do  you  have  a  written  procedure  for  taking  roads 
out?  I  mean,  is  that 

Mr.  Unger.  We  have  a  transportation  planning  process  which  in- 
dicates road  needs,  road  maintenance,  schedules  for  obliteration  or 
closing  of  roads  and  a  process  for  dealing  with  all  these  road  issues. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Is  this  a  program  for  the  entire  country  or  is  it  spe- 
cifically for  each  region? 

Mr.  Unger.  Each  forest  should  have  its  own  transportation  plan. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Could  you  ask  the  gentlemen  in  Portland  to  send 
me  a  copy  of  that  procedure  for  the  forest  regions  within  my  dis- 
trict? 

Mr.  Unger.  We  can  certainly  do  that. 

Mr.  Cooley.  I  would  like  to  see  that.  I  want  to  see  the  public 
comment  part  of  it,  and  then  I  want  to  find  out  if  this  has  been 
done  in  the  past,  because  if  it  was  done,  nobody  knows  about  it, 
and  if  there  is  a  public  comment  period,  we  would  certainly — we 
are  not  being  informed,  and  I  don't  think  the  people  there  are  tell- 
ing me  anything  that  is  not  true. 

They  just  said,  we  don't  know  about  it,  and  all  of  a  sudden,  the 
road  is  gone.  Maybe  you  are  printing  it  in  the  back  of  a  paper;  I 
don't  know,  but  apparently,  the  people  that  are  involved  in  this  are 
not  being  informed,  such  as  county  commissioners.  They  don't  even 
know  it,  and  all  of  a  sudden,  somebody  comes  in  and  says  you 
know  that  we  lost  ten  miles  of  road  there  two  days  ago;  it  is  gone 
now,  it  is  dug  up. 

There  is  something  going  on  here,  and  I  think  we  need  to  be  in- 
formed of  what  is  happening.  I  think  the  county  should  be  involved 
with  where  the  regional  forests  Eire  so  that  we  have  a  better  co- 
operation here  by  elected  officials  with  the  Federal  agencies. 

I  think  we  need  better  cooperation  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  har- 
monious situation,  and  I  don't  think  that  is  happening,  so  if  you 
could  send  me  those  procedures,  I  would  really  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Unger.  We  certainly  will,  and  we  want  to  improve  those 
kinds  of  communications.  As  I  say,  we  don't  want  to  make  arbi- 
trary decisions. 

Mr.  Cooley.  My  time  is  up.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate it,  and  thank  you,  Mr.  tJnger. 

Mr.  Hansen.  The  gentleman  from  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Richardson, 
has  joined  us.  Mr.  Richardson,  do  you  have  any  comments?  We 
have  just  heard  testimony  from  David  Unger  from  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Thank  you.  I  will  just  insert  my  statement  into 
the  record. 

[Mr.  Richardson's  statement  follows:] 
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Statement  of  Hon.  Bill  Richardson,  a  U.S.  Representative  from  New  Mexico 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Forest  Service  has  set  a  goal  of  achieving  sustainable  forest 
management  by  the  year  2000,  with  ecosystem  management  the  means  to  achieve 
this  end.  The  agency  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  meir  draft  1995  RPA  program 
reflects  a  significant  change  in  the  way  the  Forest  Service  considers  and  manages 
natural  resources.  Change  is  often  not  without  controversy.  We  will  undoubtedly 
hear  from  some  that  the  Forest  Service  has  gone  too  far,  others  believe  they  have 
not  gone  far  enough. 

I  will  withhold  judgment  of  the  draft  plan  at  this  time.  I  would  like  to  hear  more 
about  how  the  Forest  Service  envisions  implementing  this  plan.  Sustainable  forest 
management  is  a  vital  forestry  goal,  but  as  they  say,  the  devU  is  in  the  detail.  I, 
for  one,  don't  believe  that  protecting  and  restoring  ecosystems  are  inconsistent  with 
multiple  use  and  sustained  yield  management.  After  all,  without  a  healthy  forest 
ecosystem,  it  is  impossible  to  sustain  a  broad  range  of  values,  uses,  products  and 
services  for  present  and  future  generations  from  our  National  Forests  without  a 
healthy  forest  ecosystem. 

I  look  forward  to  the  testimony  of  our  witnesses  on  this  subject  and  appreciate 
their  participation  in  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Hansen.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE,  A  U.S. 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  KlLDEE.  I  thank  you  for  coming  back  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Am  I  correct  that  multiple  use  will  still  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
Forest  Service's  mission,  but  that  multiple  use  will  be  carried  out 
in  the  context  of  sustainability? 

Mr.  Unger.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  You  balance  those  two  in  that,  so  multiple  use  will 
still  be  an  important  part  in  that  total  context  of  sustainability. 

Mr.  Unger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  People  don't  realize  that  we  have  a  large  number  of 
forests  in  Michigan.  That  is  pretty  well  a  National  policy  that 
would  apply  to  the  Michigan  forests,  Hiawatha  and  Ottawa  Forest? 

Mr.  Unger.  The  national  policy  set  forth  in  the  program  would 
be  utilized  as  guides  by  every  national  forest  in  the  country  as  they 
develop  their  decisions,  as  they  develop  their  forest  plans  and 
amend  them,  and  as  they  carry  them  out. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  ELansen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Unger.  We  appreciate  your  testi- 
mony. Thank  you  for  being  with  us,  and  is  it  possible  you  could 
stay  with  us  for  a  while? 

Mr.  Unger.  Yes,  we  will  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you.  We  will  now  turn  to  the  next  panel,  if 
these  folks  would  come  forward.  Mr.  William  S.  Coates,  Plumas 
County,  California  Supervisor,  District  5;  and  Mr.  Grerald  A.  Rose, 
State  Forester,  State  of  Minnesota,  National  Association  of  State 
Foresters. 

We  appreciate  your  being  with  us. 

We  have  got  you  wrong.  You  are  Mr.  Coates,  aren't  you? 

Mr.  Coates.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hansen.  We  have  Gerald  Rose  in  front  of  you  there,  so  we 
will  switch  those  signs  around. 

Mr.  Coates.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Apparently,  Mr.  Rose  isn't  with  us  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Coates,  our  rules  give  you  five  minutes.  Is  that  sufficient? 
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Mr.  CoATES.  I  think  so,  although  if- 


Mr.  Hansen.  If  not,  just  let  us  know, 

Mr.  COATES.  If  my  colleague  didn't  show  up,  maybe  I  could  give 
a  little  of  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Hansen.  That  is  Ok.  If  you  need  a  little  more  time,  we  will 
be  happy  to  give  it  to  you. 

Mr.  COATES.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hansen.  The  floor  is  yours,  sir.  We  will  turn  it  over  to  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  S.  COATES,  PLUMAS  COUNTY, 
CALIFORNIA  SUPERVISOR,  DISTRICT  5 

Mr.  COATES.  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  committee  for 
the  opportunity  to  testify.  I  would  also  like  to  say  that  high  marks 
must  be  given  for  talking  about  RPA.  It  is  a  planning  process  that 
usually  doesn't  get  talked  about.  There  aren't  20  guys  in  my  county 
that  even  know  what  it  means,  and  as  Congress  fights  various 
emergencies,  it  is  hard  to  pay  attention  to  stuff  like  planning  docu- 
ments, but  when  we  find  out  later  that  is  what  we  go  by,  I  am  real 
glad  that  you  guys  are  having  a  hearing,  so  thank  you  very  much. 

I  speak  for  a  lot  of  different  communities.  I  am  going  to  do  all 
of  you  a  favor  and  not  read  my  statement.  I  will  put  it  in  the  record 
and  spare  you  all  that  reading.  I  will  make  a  couple  comments  and 
answer  questions,  and  hopefully,  I  won't  bore  you. 

When  I  talk  to  you,  I  think  I  speak  for  a  whole  bunch  of  rural 
communities,  maybe  thousands  of  them  in  the  west.  I  think  that 
one  of  the  things  that  gets  ignored  in  things  like  RPA  plans  is  what 
we  do  and  why  you  need  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  know  that.  You  have  worked  with  Louise 
Liston  and  Pete  Coleman  and  Mark  Walsh  and  a  lot  of  real  great 
people.  We  provide  the  school  system;  we  provide  the  road  network, 
the  solid  waste  disposal,  the  search  and  rescue,  law  enforcement; 
and  up  in  my  county,  we  have  got  a  lot  of  bear  poaching  going  on. 
Bear  parts  are  very  financially  rewarding  to  the  Oriental  market 
where  they  are  prized,  and  so  we  have  a  constant  war  with  the 
poaching  element. 

If  I  came  to  any  one  of  you  and  I  asked  you  to  move  to  my  com- 
munity to  work  there,  and  let  us  just  say  that  you  were  expecting 
a  baby  in  your  family,  and  you  asked  me  about  the  hospital  and 
I  tell  you  that  maybe  our  hospital  is  failing,  and  you  ask  me  about 
law  enforcement  and  I  tell  you  that  there  are  sometimes  in  our 
county  where  there  is  no  one  on  duty  in  our  entire  county,  80  miles 
in  every  direction;  or  you  ask  me  about  the  school  system  and  I  tell 
you  that  it  is  not  as  good  as  it  is  in  the  urban  slum  poverty  areas, 
that  we  have  got  less  offered,  less  sports,  less  counseling,  less  nurs- 
ing, more  kids  on  the  milk  program  and  the  free  lunch  program, 
the  first  thing  you  are  going  to  tell  me  after  I  tell  you  all  that  is 
well,  then,  I  don't,  as  a  Forest  Service  employee,  want  to  move  to 
your  community.  I  work  for  fish  and  game,  and  I  don't  want  to 
move  there  either,  so  consequently,  we  are  important. 

If  Federal  policies  eliminate  rural  communities,  you  are  going  to 
need  to  reinvent  us,  and  that  is  going  to  be  expensive.  You  are 
going  to  need  a  school  system  out  there.  You  are  going  to  need 
some  roads  to  drive  on. 
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The  Federal  Grovernment  went  into  partnership  with  the  local 
communities  in  1908,  and  most  of  the  time,  that  partnership  has 
worked  pretty  good,  but  it  has  its  rough  spots. 

The  RPA  that  I  have  watched  develop  does  not  necessarily  rep- 
resent the  west  that  I  know  of  and  live  in.  We  are  growing  more 
out  there  than  we  are  taking  out,  and  if  any  of  you  were  doing  that 
in  your  own  garden,  you  know  that  you  would  have  a  jungle  out 
there  pretty  soon. 

It  looks  to  me  like  the  RPA  plan  calls  for  lower  and  lower  vol- 
umes which  does  not  recognize  the  fuel  loading  and  the  fire  hazard 
that  continues  to  climb.  If  the  RPA  planning  is  to  be  representative 
of  the  situation  in  the  west,  it  needs  to  do  a  whole  heck  of  a  lot 
more  than  it  is  about  fire. 

Our  forest  is  crowded.  We  used  to  have  in  my  country  about  ten 
percent  white  fir  in  the  mix.  We  now  have  about  47  percent  white 
fir,  so  that  is  not  the  forest  that  the  settlers  first  found  when  they 
came  out  there.  It  has  changed  a  lot. 

John  Muir  used  to  say  that  he  could  ride  a  buckboard  through 
the  Sierras.  You  couldn't  throw  a  football  through  the  Sierras  now 
and  not  hit  something  within  25  feet,  so  it  is  crowded,  it  is  dense, 
and  it  goes  off  like  a  bomb  when  it  gets  burning.  When  that  hap- 
pens, we  ruin  the  ground,  soil.  We  scorch  the  rocks,  we  ruin  the 
watersheds  and  the  quality  of  the  environment. 

If  you  want  to  talk  about  an  environmental  disaster,  it  is  not  in 
the  management  technique  so  much  these  days  as  it  is  when  one 
of  those  fires  goes  off  and  we  lose  44,000  acres,  sometimes,  over 
100,000  acres  at  a  time  to  conditions  that  we  will  never  see  in  our 
lifetime,  and  our  grandchildren  will  probably  never  see  anything 
grow  in  that  country. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  Sierras  is  drying  up  because  of  the  white 
fir.  They  work  like  little  water  pumps,  and  it  is  making  the  soil 
conditions  much  more  dry  than  they  were  100  years  ago. 

There  is  no  strategic  plan  for  fire  out  there.  The  project  done  in 
one  year  does  not  match  into  a  project  done  the  following  year,  so 
consequently,  we  are  not  gaining,  and  recreation  is  not  a  replace- 
ment in  rural  areas  for  families  that  work  on  the  land.  You  really 
can't  have  schoolchildren  very  well  in  a  family  that  works  in  a 
motel  making  beds  or  works  in  a  restaurant  flipping  hamburgers. 

We  were  told  in  my  country  that  if  we  could  get  together,  get  the 
loggers  and  the  environmentalists  together  and  come  up  with  a 
good  forest  plan,  the  Forest  Service  could  do  that.  We  got  those 
people  together;  we  got  on  the  same  song  sheet,  and  we  are  still 
three  years  later  trying  to  get  the  Forest  Service  to  do  the  plan. 

Forests  are  deteriorating.  I  got  an  article  in  my  briefcase.  News- 
papers around  the  west  are  running  big,  full-page  articles  on  fire. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  good  response  going  on  from  the 
Forest  Service  as  to  how  soon  they  are  going  to  turn  the  comer  on 
that. 

The  Forest  Service  has  generally  turned  into  people  that  do  proc- 
esses instead  of  jobs.  They  think  they  have  had  a  good  day  when 
they  have  answered  the  phone  150  times  and  made  it  through  to 
the  end  of  the  day.  We  think  they  would  have  a  better  day  if  they 
would  actually  accomplish  something  by  the  end  of  the  day. 
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There  is  no  risk  taking  going  on  in  the  Forest  Service  or  very  lit- 
tle, because  it  is  not  rewarded.  The  morale  is  bad,  and  there  is  no 
incident  command  system  like  you  would  have  around  a  fire  for 
things  like  forest  health. 

I  need  to  tell  you  that  being  a  battle  veteran  on  the  ground  out 
there,  that  people  are  not  looking  very  well  at  the  Forest  Service. 
We  are  being  studied  to  death,  scoped  to  death.  They  talk  to  us, 
agree  with  us,  smile  at  us,  make  us  feel  good,  and  then  do  what 
they  darned  well  want  to,  so  all  these  comments  that  we  all  make 
most  of  the  time  are  not  read  and  not  appreciated. 

The  last  point — I  see  my  red  light  is  on,  so  I  am  going  to  wrap 
this  up,  but  I  will  answer  questions.  What  is  it  going  to  take  to  fix 
the  Forest  Service?  I  think  devolution  is  a  great  word  and  a  great 
place  to  start.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  reason  central  planning 
didn't  work  for  their  economy  is  that  Moscow  was  tr5dng  to  figure 
out  how  many  boots  to  make,  what  size  nails  to  make,  and  that 
didn't  work.  It  is  not  working  to  run  the  forests  that  way,  either. 
You  have  got  to  get  the  responsibility  out  in  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
fessionals on  the  ground,  on  the  ranger  districts. 

There  needs  to  be  more  stewardship.  The  Forest  Service  needs  a 
new  mission.  That  can  be  whatever  you,  their  bosses,  say  it  needs 
to  be.  One  suggestion  I  would  make  would  be  maybe  something  like 
an  American  legacy,  healthy  rivers  and  healthy  forests. 

In  the  Quincy  Library  Group,  we  know  that  we  can  preserve  the 
communities,  keep  people  working  and  return  the  forests  to  a  much 
healthier  condition  without  the  fire  danger.  It  should  be  a  win-win, 
and  with  your  leadership,  we  can  get  there,  but  I  will  tell  you,  it 
is  not  working  under  the  current  leadership  formula  here,  and 
hopefully,  you  will  help  us  make  changes. 

[Prepared  Statement  of  William  S.  Coates  may  be  found  at  the 
end  of  hearing.] 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Coates.  Mr.  Rose,  we  appreciate 
your  joining  us.  Is  five  minutes  sufficient? 

Mr.  Rose.  OK. 

Mr.  Hansen.  You  will  notice  the  lights  in  front  of  you.  When  it 
gets  to  red,  then  you  wind  down.  Thank  you  for  joining  us,  and  we 
will  turn  the  time  to  you,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  GERALD  A.  ROSE,  MINNESOTA  STATE 
FORESTER,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  FORESTERS 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  am  Jerry  Rose,  State  Forester  of  Minnesota  and  rep- 
resenting the  National  Association  of  State  Foresters  here  today. 
We  certainly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  make  some  comments 
on  the  Resources  Planning  Act. 

We  have  been  a  major  partner  of  the  Forest  Service  for  over  70 
years,  and  our  relationship  with  the  Forest  Service  has  been  a 
model  partnership  that  ensures  effective  and  efficient  utilization  of 
State  and  Federal  resources,  in  most  instances,  leveraging  local  re- 
sources in  the  accomplishment  of  national  goals  through  nonregula- 
tory  incentive-based  approaches  that  help  landowners  and  commu- 
nities meet  their  goals  for  their  forests.  We  come  in  that  spirit  in 
talking  about  the  Resources  Planning  Act  program  that  is  before 
us. 
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RPA  essentially  calls  on  the  Forest  Service  to  provide  a  strategic 
plan  for  America's  forests.  We  believe  this  mandate  was  intended 
to  be  inclusive  of  all  the  nation's  forests,  including,  Federal,  State, 
Native  America,  industrial  and  nonindustrial  private  forest  lands 
and  not  simply  the  National  Forests.  The  RPA  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  this  to  happen  periodically,  and  we  certainly  support 
that.  It  is  intended  to  provide  appropriate  future  direction  in  re- 
sponse to  issues  that  are  coming  up.  It  is  one  of  the  most  visionary 
processes,  and  it  mandates  a  critical  examination  of  the  future. 

Unfortunately,  we  feel  the  current  Draft  RPA  Program  does  not 
accomplish  that  goal.  Our  issues  with  RPA  center  around  four 
major  concerns:  The  Draft  RPA  Program  lacks  a  strategic  plan  for 
the  agency.  The  RPA  does  not  clearly  state  what  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice's mission  is.  The  RPA  program  does  not  recommend  construc- 
tive changes  to  the  agency's  decisionmaking  process,  and  finally, 
the  RPA  does  not  adequately  recognize  the  accomplishments  or  the 
potential  of  the  agency's  longstanding  partnership  with  the  states. 

The  RPA  program  provides  a  unique  opportunity  for  the  agency 
to  develop  a  strategic  plan  for  its  own  organization  to  define  its  role 
in  helping  manage  the  nation's  forests.  Instead  of  being  a  strategic 
document,  the  RPA  simply  espouses  using  ecosystem  management, 
a  concept  in  the  making,  as  a  vehicle  to  manage  the  nation's  forest. 

The  document  does  not  clearly  recommend  resource  management 
goals,  and  neither  does  it  provide  a  clear,  concise,  implement  strat- 
egy and  both  of  these  are  needed. 

We  do  recognize  the  identification  of  agency  priorities,  and  that 
indicates  some  progress  toward  strategic  thinking,  and  we  see  that 
as  a  good,  positive  step  on  the  Forest  Service's  behalf. 

Relative  to  the  mission  statement  which  needs  to  be  clarified, 
caring  for  the  land  and  serving  people  provides  little  guidance  to 
the  Forest  Service  about  what  the  agency  should  do  in  any  given 
situation.  The  Forest  Service  working  with  Congress  and  other 
stakeholders  should  develop  a  clearly  written  mission  statement 
that  provides  guidance  and  direction  for  the  management  and  pro- 
tection of  the  nation's  forest,  and  that  is  what  RPA  is  supposed  to 
do. 

Natural  resource  management  decisions  should  be  consciously 
made  based  on  clear  national  policy  and  strategic  direction.  The 
current  conflicting  legal  context  makes  creation  of  such  a  clear  vi- 
sion more  difficult  to  achieve.  With  such  direction,  the  role  of  the 
national  forests  in  the  context  of  other  forest  ownership  would  be 
much  more  clear. 

Decisionmaking  process,  the  draft  RPA  plan  contains  no  discus- 
sion about  the  Forest  Service  decisionmaking  process.  This  is  re- 
markable, given  the  fact  that  agency  actions  are  frequently  delayed 
when  it  tries  to  modify  forest  plans  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act,  only  to  find  that  the  modifications  must 
then  be  run  through  the  public  involvement  process  and  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act.  All  of  this  takes  place,  of  course, 
after  the  extensive  public  involvement  and  planning  process  in- 
volved in  developing  forest  plans  under  the  National  Forest  Man- 
agement Act. 

The  Forest  Service  and  Congress  need  to  examine  how  the  exist- 
ing legal  and  institutional  framework  affects  the  ability  of  the  For- 
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est  Service  to  provide  forestry  leadership  in  the  United  States  and 
the  world  and  to  manage  the  National  Forest  lands. 

Finally,  relative  to  the  recognition  of  the  partnership  with  the 
states,  in  our  view,  the  inclusion  of  a  strategy  relevant  to  non- 
Federal  forests  is  critically  important. 

I  might  just  quote  comments  from  a  couple  of  my  colleagues.  In 
California,  "We  are  surprised  and  concerned  by  the  low  level  of 
timber  outputs  from  national  system  lands  that  are  projected  over 
time  by  the  draft  program  document."  My  colleague  in  Wisconsin 
talks  about  the  stress  that  will  be  put  on  private  forest  owners  to 
meet  the  demands  for  timber  that  the  Federal  lands  will  no  longer 
provide. 

The  major  reduction  in  timber  outputs  from  National  Forest  sys- 
tem lands  over  the  past  several  years  have  shifted  increasing  tim- 
ber demand  to  private  and  nonnational  forest  system  public  lands. 
In  Minnesota,  for  example,  timber  harvest  volumes  on 
nonindustrial  private  forest  land  has  doubled  over  the  past  three 
years  in  part  due  to  the  harvest  reductions  on  the  National  For- 
ests. 

Besides  contributing  to  intense  harvest  pressure  on  nonindustrial 
private  lands,  reducing  the  National  Forest  timber  harvest  have 
placed  states  with  large  holdings  of  public  lands,  and  we  list  those 
states  in  our  testimony,  in  a  very  difficult  position.  What  happens 
is  that  other  public  land  management  agencies  at  the  local,  State, 
and  Federal  levels  have  faced  increased  pressure  to  produce  great- 
er timber  volumes,  while  at  the  same  time  to  follow  the  Forest 
Service  lead  and  decrease  timber  production.  Further  decreases  in 
timber  production  from  the  National  Forests  are  likely  to  help 
bring  about  litigation  against  other  public  agencies  and  increase 
the  environmental  impacts  on  private  as  well  as  other  public  lands. 

The  assessment  should  explicitly  recognize  these  potential  im- 
pacts, and  the  State  Foresters  believe  RPA  can  and  should  be  a 
strategic  plan  for  all  the  nation's  forest  lands,  and  from  that  per- 
spective, the  relationship  between  the  National  Forests  and  all  the 
other  forest  lands  that  are  impacted  by  decisions  made  on  National 
Forests  must  be  fully  addressed.  A  section  should  be  included  and 
devoted  to  illustrating  this  premise,  as  well  as  the  premise  that  the 
Forest  Service  mission  include  all  the  nation's  forest  lands  and  that 
details  the  collaboration  required  to  carry  out  that  broader  mission. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  issues  related  to  the  management 
of  forest  lands  should  be  resolved  in  the  context  of  national  goals 
and  not  as  single  issues  resolved  in  isolation.  This  Draft  RPA  plan 
should  be  revised  to  reflect  appropriate  futures  for  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice's major  programs  and  further,  Congress  should  stress  the  value 
and  usefulness  of  the  RPA  plan  as  a  long  term  strategic  planning 
document  for  the  Forest  Service  and  permit  the  agency  to  achieve 
the  goals  that  arise  from  the  process. 

Thus  far,  the  Forest  Service  has  missed  a  unique  opportunity  to 
provide  needed  leadership  for  our  Nation's  Forests.  We  stand  ready 
to  work  in  a  collaborative  fashion  to  help  the  Forest  Service  de- 
velop a  strategic  plan  for  all  the  Nation's  Forest  lands. 

Thank  you. 

[Prepared  Statement  of  Grerald  A.  Rose  may  be  found  at  the  end 
of  hearing.] 
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Mr.  Hansen,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Rose.  We  appreciate  your  testi- 
mony and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Coates.  I  will  recognize  my  col- 
leagues for  questions.  Mr.  Cooley.  They  will  be  subject  to  the  five- 
minute  rule.  Mr.  Cooley. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Mr.  Coates,  the  Quincy  Library  Group  is  apparently 
a  group  that  represents  the  county.  Is  that  what  that  is? 

Mr.  Coates.  It  is  a  mixture  of  loggers,  environmentalists,  and 
community  leaders. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Is  this  a  pretty  cohesive  group? 

Mr.  Coates.  It  predominantly  represents  about  98  percent  of 
three  counties'  population. 

Mr.  Cooley.  I  know  you  only  have  a  few  minutes  to  do  this,  but 
with  your  group  and  the  goals  of  the  ARP  drsift  program,  is  this 
going  to  be  a  cohesive  agrement  or  is  this  going  to  be  something 
of  contention? 

Mr.  Coates.  Are  you  referring  to  the  RPA  plan? 

Mr.  Cooley.  Yes.  I  am  referring  to  this  little  document  here. 

Mr.  Coates.  No,  we  don't 

Mr.  Cooley.  International  assistance  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff. 

Mr.  Coates.  We  don't  think  that  document  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
what  needs  to  happen  on  the  ground  out  there  and  what  is  happen- 
ing. 

For  instance,  they  talk  a  lot  in  there  about  prescribed  burning 
as  though  that  is  going  to  help  us  in  the  west. 

Most  of  you  come  from  the  west  and  know  that  we  can't  prescribe 
bum  out  there  in  most  of  that  county  because  of  air  quality  restric- 
tions, and  the  fact  that  we  have  now  loaded  it  up  with  fuel  so  that 
when  we  do  a  little  bum  sometimes,  it  goes  off  like  a  bomb  and 
we  have  got  half  the  country  burning  up,  so  it  might  be  two  percent 
of  our  answer;  it  might  be  four  percent  of  our  answer,  but  mean- 
while, they  have  got  to  get  in  and  do  some  logging  and  some 
thinning  to  get  the  number  of  stems  down. 

We  have  got  places  where  there  are  140,  180  stems  per  acre  and 
there  needs  to  be  40,  and  until  they  get  in  and  get  that  job  done, 
prescribed  burning  is  impossible. 

Once  they  have  been  through  once,  they  may  have  a  chance  in 
the  future  to  set  off  a  fire  that  would  act  like  a  fire  of  100  years 
ago.  It  is  a  ground  fire,  it  bums  cooler,  and  it  is  healthy  for  the 
forest,  but  for  the  RPA  to  talk  about  prescribed  burning  as  though 
it  is  going  to  save  the  west,  those  of  you  that  come  from  that  coun- 
try faaow  that  is  a  joke. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Are  you  finding  any  kind  of  cooperation  from  the 
Forest  Service  as  far  as  getting  in  there  and  doing  a  good  job  of 
silvaculture,  trying  to  thin  and  therefore,  take  away  some  of  what 
is  going  to  eventually  happen,  or  is  that  just  completely  off  of  the 
spectrum? 

Mr.  Coates.  No,  generally  speaking  the  forest  health  work, 
which  is  the  thinning,  is  like  trying  to  treat  a  football  field  two  foot 
at  a  time,  maybe  two  foot  a  year,  and  you  have  got  100  yards  to 
cover. 

At  the  current  pace,  it  is  going  to  take  them  about  400  years  to 
get  through  the  forest,  and  by  then,  we  will  have  all  burned  up, 
pretty  much,  so  the  communities  are  in  a  lot  of  danger  and  we  are 
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having  a  real  tough  time  convincing  the  Forest  Service  that  their 
pace  is  not  adequate. 

Then  they  will  tell  you  that  they  don't  have  enough  money,  yet 
the  contracting  out  of  that  kind  of  work  goes  very  slowly,  if  at  all, 
and  that  might  be  one  of  the  ways  that  they  could  somehow  hit  the 
pace. 

Also,  the  products  that  we  get  from  that  kind  of  work  would  give 
the  communities  work  for  50  or  100  years  so  we  will  have  stable 
communities  while  we  do  it  and  will  help  the  treasury  while  we  do 
that  work,  because  it  is  a  net  gain  to  the  treasury. 

Finally,  we  won't  have  all  those  people  on  unemployment  and  on 
some  sort  of  welfare  because  they  don't  have  anything  to  do. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  In  the  field,  on  the  ground,  the  people  in  everyday 
working,  and  I  am  not  talking  about  the  agency,  the  bureaucrats 
that  are  miles  and  miles  away,  do  you  have  some  pretty  good  con- 
sensus by  the  people  who  are  trained  in  the  Forest  Service,  do  they 
agree  that  they  need  to  get  in  there  and  do  this  or  is  this  some- 
thing they  can't  get  involved  in  because  of  the  political  aspects  of 
it? 

Mr.  COATES.  Well,  they  are  pretty  careful  in  the  agency  not  to 
raise  their  profile  too  high  because  somebody  takes  a  shot  at  them, 
and  so  career-wise,  it  is  more  rewarding  to  be  average  and  careful 
with  any  kind  of  public  statement  if  you  are  in  the  Forest  Service. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  good  professional  people  in  the  Forest 
Service,  but  the  system  itself  stifles  initiative  and  good  ideas,  and 
really  doesn't  allow  the  good  ideas  that  might  come  from  people 
that  know  the  weather  patterns,  the  soil  content,  the  local  condi- 
tions, the  fire  histories,  where  the  fires  start,  what  the  lightning 
strikes  are  like  and  where  they  are  going  to  hit.  That  kind  of  infor- 
mation is  being  lost,  because  they  have  got  a  four-year  budget  proc- 
ess; they  are  controlled  from  Washington,  D.C.,  and  extremely  cen- 
tralized; and  some  of  us  recently  believe  that  the  Mexican  Army  is 
more  efficient,  and  in  some  cases,  more  organized. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  It  must  be  very  frustrating. 

Mr.  COATES.  It  really  has  been.  We  were  told  that  if  we  could  all 
get  along  and  figure  out  a  plan  that  was  good  for  the  country,  they 
could  get  the  job  done.  We  are  now  three  and  a  half  years  into  that 
process.  We  have  had  both  Democrats  and  Republicans  agree  with 
us,  both  liberals  and  conservatives  agree  with  us.  We  have  had 
great  support  from  the  Congress.  The  Forest  Service  has  given  us 
lip  service,  but  there  is  very  little  going  on  the  ground  that  actually 
gets  that  work  done. 

We  know  that  we  have  to  treat  in  our  country  50,000  acres  a 
year  to  get  through  our  country  in  35  years.  This  year,  they  finally 
decided  to  give  us  a  try,  to  try  a  little  part  of  the  work  we  are  sug- 
gesting, so  they  are  going  to  do  15,000  acres  in  our  area  on  a  one- 
year  only  basis.  That  is  one-third  of  the  work  that  we  need  to  do 
each  year  in  order  to  get  through  the  forest  in  35  years,  so  there 
is  a  real  disconnect  on  the  pace. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  Are  you  having  any  real  push  by  groups  who  don't 
want  to  do  anything?  Is  that  part  of  the  problem?  We  are  having 
that  up  in  my  district,  I  mean,  we  have  got  them  chaining  them- 
selves to  trees  and  all  kinds  of  stuff,  but  are  you  having  that  kind 
of  problem  as  well? 
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Mr.  COATES.  No.  Actually,  we  have  got  great  consensus  from  en- 
vironmental groups  as  well  as  loggers  in  our  country,  and  almost 
all  of  our  problems  are  national. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Thank  you  very  much.  My  time  is  up.  Madam 
Chairman. 

Mrs.  CUBIN.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Vento,  five  minutes,  unless  you  need 
more. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BRUCE  VENTO,  A  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE 

FROM  MINNESOTA 

Mr.  Vento.  My  thanks.  Madam  Chairwoman.  I  want  to  of  course 
welcome  Gerald  Rose,  the  State  Forester  for  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, although  I  realize  he  is  here  today  in  the  capacity  of  rep- 
resenting the  Association  of  State  Foresters,  if  I  got  the  name 
right.  Gerald,  welcome. 

It  is  important,  I  think,  to  have  the  comments  on  a  50-year  plan. 
Frankly,  as  I  look  at  some  of  the  summaries  of  the  plan,  a  list  of 
some  of  the  criticisms  today.  I  guess  I  am  coming  at  it  from  a  dif- 
ferent vantage  point  in  terms  of  understanding  what  the  demands 
are  going  to  be  on  these  National  Forests  of  the  future  as  I  look 
at  the  designated  lands  and  the  more  restricted  classifications  that 
are  likely  to  come  forth  and  understand  what  the  way  of  life  is  and 
how  people  have  come  to  depend  on  these. 

It  represents  a  big  challenge  for  the  Forest  Service,  I  guess.  I  see 
that  every  day  as  I  try  to  bring  together  this  blend  of  local  needs 
and  a  way  of  life  in  trying  to  reconcile  that  with  the  economics  and 
the  scientific  information.  It  is  really  a  significant  task.  I  really 
empathize  with  some  of  the  professionals  in  the  Forest  Service  who 
are  trying  to  do  that  and  put  up  with  the  sort  of  political  curves 
that  get  thrown  at  them  from  Congress  and  from  various  constitu- 
encies, including  mine.  I  understand  what  they  are  trying  to  do. 

I  think  that,  Mr.  Rose,  the  criticism  of  the  ecosystem  type  of  ap- 
proach or  management  and  saying  you  want  it  to  be  more  stable, 
in  the  same  context,  if  you  recognize  a  sort  of  a  cognitive  concept 
in  your  testimony,  recognize  that  all  of  us  realize  that  as  we  add 
new  information  that  the  process  has  to  be  dynamic,  that  it  is 
going  to  be  changed,  but  the  question  is  how  do  we  incorporate 
that. 

I  think  one  of  the  success  stories,  even  though  they  are  frus- 
trated, is  probably  the  Quincy  Library  Group  in  the  sense  that  they 
have  brought  together  some  local  views,  and  I  think  that  if  we  can 
better  weave  together  that  sort  of  local  input,  of  course,  I  think 
that  we  will  be  able  to  do  somewhat  better,  but  everything  that  I 
have  heard,  like  you  suggest  that  there  is  no  discussion  in  this  doc- 
ument about  fire  suppression.  In  my  judgment,  that  is  not  accu- 
rate. I  just  took  a  cursory  look  at  this,  candidly.  You  have  both 
studied  it  much  more  carefully  than  I,  but  I  will  make  a  commit- 
ment to  do  so. 

It  is  pretty  clear  to  me  that  the  forest  health  issue  in  terms  of 
fire  suppression  that  Mr.  Unger  in  his  opening  statement  said  that 
is  going  to  be  a  major  effort;  it  is  going  to  be  a  major  cost  in  terms 
of  thinning  and  fire  suppression. 

If  there  is  anything  that  is  evident,  if  we  are  looking  back  100 
years,  is  the  fact  that  so  much  has  been  disturbed  in  terms  of  our 
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national  forests,  that  they  now  have  grown  back  types  of  unstable 
type  of  plants.  You  talked  about,  I  think  it  was  the  white  spruce 
you  were  pointing  out 

Mr.  Rose.  Sir. 

Mr.  Vento.  Sir,  pardon  me,  that  has  grown  back  that  is  very 
susceptible  to  fire,  but  very  often,  that  is  a  plant  that  has  come 
back  in  areas  that  before,  where  you  have  harvested  or  modified  or 
changed  the  landscape  by  virtue  of  what  has  occurred. 

It  is  less  stable.  It  is  more  volatile.  It  is  more  subjected  to  a  fire 
and  to  the  hot  type  of  fire  that  does  damage  the  landscape  a  great 
deal  more. 

What  I  find  sort  of  surprising  about  some  of  the  comments  is 
that  I  just  think  there  is  going  to  be,  in  my  view,  a  lot  more  recre- 
ation pressure,  a  lot  more  that  we  are  going  to  learn  in  terms  of 
various  types  of  fauna  and  flora  that  are  going  to  need  to  be  pro- 
tected in  terms  of  these  areas. 

So  I  see  a  greater  need  to  develop  a  better  understanding  so  that 
we  can  make  certain  that  the  information  is  translated  and  so  that 
folks  understand  there  is  not  some  sort  of  an  elite  group  leading 
that  is  indifferent  to  what  the  local  uses  are. 

But  that  is  the  wave  of  the  future.  As  I  saw  the  different  deci- 
sions, for  instance,  come  out  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  when  we 
were  trying  to  wrestle  with  the  old  growth  problem  and  still  are, 
I  found  that  the  amount  of  information  basically  was  translated. 
And  I  think  what  came  across  is  the  fact  that  the  policy  that  was 
being  pursued  was  one  in  bad  faith,  because  it  kept  changing  al- 
most yearly  or  monthly  practically  as  new  information  came  in. 

In  fact,  all  they  were  trying  to  do  is  integrate  that  and  meet  the 
demand  that  they  have.  I  understand  that  your  concerns  probably 
need  to  be  amplified  and  recognized  by  the  Forest  Service  as  both 
the  State  Forester  and  the  local  communities,  especially  a  group 
like  the  Quincy  Library  Group,  has  put  in  the  time  and  effort.  It 
isn't  a  question  here  of  not  having  worked  on  the  issue,  so  I  think 
that  needs  to  be  responded  to,  but  I  hope  we  would  be  able  to 
come — I  mean,  a  50-year  plan  after  all  when  we  are  in  really  a 
growth  mode  in  terms  of  scientific  knowledge  and  information  and 
the  economics.  The  fact  is  that  most  of  the  activities  in  terms  of 
forest  health  are  going  to  cost  money. 

The  fact  is,  however,  when  you  are  at  the  bottom  line  in  terms 
of  what  the  costs  are  in  terms  of  harvesting  and  some  of  the  activi- 
ties that  are  extracted  from  forests,  and  I  think  that  they  ought  to 
be  used  for  that.  I  mean,  I  think  they  have  a  role  to  play,  but  those 
end  up  very  often  not  being  money-making.  There  need  to  be  ap- 
propriations every  year  to  provide  for  the  roads  and  do  the  other 
things  in  terms  of  sharing  the  revenue. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  we  need  to  do  that,  but  we  need  to  under- 
stand, and  at  a  time  when  we  have  a  forest  plan  and  we  may  not 
want  the  cut  of  the  old  growth  areas  for  a  variety  of  different  rea- 
sons, some  in  terms  of  preservation  of  species  and  so  forth,  and  for 
other  recreational  and  other  purposes  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
invest  in  these  forests,  that  the  types  of  sustainability  of  being  self- 
funding  isn't  going  to  work,  and  I  don't  find  a  recognition. 

I  think  it  is  within  what  you  are  saying,  but  it  really  is,  I  think, 
the  loss  and  some  of  really  what  I  think  is  a  criticism,  and  I  hope 
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that  it  will  be  helpful.  I  hope  that  will  come  through  in  the  final 
draft  of  this  so  that  we  come  up  with  a  50-year  plan  that  will  at 
least  give  us  some  benchmarks,  but  understanding  that  it  has  to 
be  dynamic.  It  is  going  to  have  to  change,  because  there  is  going 
to  be  a  lot  of  new  information,  and  I  would  say  a  lot  more  demand 
for  recreation. 

Issues  like  watershed  protection  and  so  forth  become  so  impor- 
tant for  the  communities  as  well,  and  that  is  not  recognized.  For 
sustainable  type  of  activities  like  the  fisheries  and  so  forth  that  we 
find  have  been  sometimes,  very  often  suffering  from  the  types  of 
policies  that  have  occurred  that  have  been  shortsighted. 

Now,  we  know  better.  It  is  one  thing  to  give  lectures  about  some- 
thing else,  but  now  we  know  better,  and  we  have  to  take  that  infor- 
mation and  apply  it.  We  have  to — I  think  it  has  to  start  with  some 
respect,  I  would  say,  for  the  policymaking  decisions,  for  the  views 
of  people,  and  for  the  professionals  that  have  basically  engaged  in 
this.  If  we  don't  establish  that,  if  we  aren't  operating  on  a  basis  of 
trust,  then  I  think  that  we  are  going  to  end  up  with  the  type  of 
actions  that  are  going  to  be  overreaching,  as  I  feel  the  forest  sal- 
vage stuff  overreached,  doesn't  address. 

It  just  breaks  down  what  has  been  a  planning  process  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  It  may  give  you  some  instant  gratification,  but  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  that  if  it  is  going  to  be  that  winner-take-all 
type  of  proposition,  I  can  tell  you  where  the  end  result  is  going  to 
be,  and  most  of  the  folks  aren't  going  to  like  it  very  well  in  terms 
of  those  proposed  communities. 

I  hope  we  can  avoid  that,  but  I  am  just  suggesting  to  you  that 
to  this  date,  it  doesn't  seem  like  that  is  the  tenor  of  what  is  coming 
down  here. 

We  have  to  go  vote,  but  maybe  Mr.  Coates  or  Mr.  Rose  would  like 
a  sentence  anyway  on  the  basis  of  my  lecture,  I  guess,  and  I  apolo- 
gize. 

Mr.  Coates.  I  would  like  to  respond  to  a  couple  of  points  that 
the  congressman  made,  and  some  of  the  things  he  said,  I  agree 
with,  but  you  need  to  know  that  the  white  fir  got  there  not  because 
of  disturbances  so  much  as  because  when  you  fight  fire  in  that 
country,  what  you  end  up  getting  is  a  shade-tolerant  species.  It  has 
proliferated  because  of  that  reason. 

The  recreational  pressure  that  you  are  talking  about  in  the  fu- 
ture can  only  be  paid  for  by  other  activities.  Otherwise,  we  are 
going  to  be  charging  every  guy  that  shows  up  in  my  county  about 
$200  or  $300  a  head  to  come  into  the  county,  because  that  is  about 
what  the  road  and  the  school  system  cost. 

The  best  friend  you  have  got  for  recreation  is  the  sustained  yield 
system  that  produces  a  product,  whether  it  is  water  or  timber  or 
whatever,  and  helps  to  pay  for  the  recreational  infrastructure  that 
we  all  enjoy. 

Finally,  the  reason  I  was  a  little  critical  of  the  RPA  plan,  one  of 
them,  is  because  it  tends  to  call  for  major  declines  in  volume,  some 
sort  of  change  that  has  taken  place  between  90'  and  '95.  That  flies 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  we  have  got  increasing  densities  out 
there  that  need  to  be  relieved,  so  I  don't  know  how  you  can  de- 
crease your  volume  and  take  care  of  your  fire  problem.  It  looks  to 
me  as  though  you  are  going  in  opposite  directions  at  the  same  time. 
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Mrs.  CUBEsr.  We  do  have  to  go  vote.  If  you  wouldn't  mind  staying, 
Mrs.  Chenoweth,  I  know,  has  questions,  and  I  don't  know  if  Mr. 
Vento  might  have  some  other  things  he  would  like  to  ask. 

Mr.  Vento.  I  know  that  there  are  sins  of  omission  and  commis- 
sion in  terms  of  putting  out  fires.  I  understand  the  white  fir  prob- 
lem, but  I  will  try  to  be  back. 

Mrs.  CUBIN.  We  will  be  back. 

[Recess] 

Mrs.  CUBIN.  [continuing]. — I  call  the  hearing  back  to  order.  I 
think,  Mr.  Rose,  you  wanted  to  respond  to  Mr.  Vento's  remarks, 
and  that  would  be  appropriate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Rose.  Madam  Chair,  Congressman  Vento,  just  a  comment 
relative  to  the  Quincy  Library  and  other  such  collaborative  efforts. 

We  feel  those  are  excellent  approaches  to  deal  with  the  issues 
that  are  before  us  and  would  celebrate  the  success  of  so  many  of 
those  community-based  efforts  to  grapple  with  the  tough  questions 
and  feel  that  is  a  model  that  we  would  like  to  see  happen  across 
the  country  where  state  and  more  localized  opportunity  for  collabo- 
rative involvement  is  afforded  for  people  to  be  involved  in  the  ulti- 
mate decisionmaking,  and  what  we  find  is  that  we  are  not  talking 
about  local  control  at  all. 

We  are  talking  about  state  officials  like  myself  and  Forest  Serv- 
ice people  standing  alongside  of  the  community  and  developing  a 
trust  level  within  the  community  so  that  together,  we  can  make  the 
best  possible  decisions  for  our  resources  and  for  our  people. 

We  commend  the  collaborative  approach  and  strongly  support 
that  as  part  of  the  process. 

Mr.  Vento.  Do  you  have  a  50-year  plan  in  Minnesota  for  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  the  state  forest,  the  county  forest? 

Mr.  Rose.  Madam  Chair,  Congressman  Vento,  we  have  a  forest 
management  act  that  was  passed  in  1982  in  the  state  that  calls  for 
an  assessment  and  a  program  like  the  RPA.  It  is  on  a  much  small- 
er scale. 

Our  Sustainable  Forest  Resources  Act  of  1995  has  changed 
things,  and  one  of  the  things  that  is  called  for  in  the  Sustainable 
Forest  Resources  Act  is  an  evaluation  of  that  assessment-plan  proc- 
ess and  recommendations  back  to  the  governor  and  the  legislature 
by  July  of  96'  for  any  adjustments  to  that,  but  yes,  we  have  had 
long-range  plans  within  the  State  on  a  broad  strategic  level. 

Mr.  Vento.  How  do  they  integrate  with — other  States  have  simi- 
lar types  of  laws.  I  guess  you  can't  speak  for  most  of  them,  but  they 
have  a  long-term  strategic — ^you  say  this  is  not  a  strategic  plan. 

I  noticed  that  was  one  difference,  but  leaving  aside  some  of  the 
nomenclature  for  the  moment,  do  most  states  have  a  long-term 
type  of  plan? 

Mr.  Rose.  Madam  Chair,  Congressman  Vento,  my  understanding 
is  that  most  States  have  a  statewide  forest  resources  plan.  There 
was  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Forest  Service  a  number  of  years 
ago  to  help  expedite  that  process  and  stand  alongside  and  help  the 
States  do  it,  and  we  appreciate  that,  and  the  States  do  have  that. 

Some  are  more  strategic  than  others;  some  are  much  more  de- 
tailed and  tactical,  so  those  are  in  existence. 

Mr.  Vento.  So  how  do  you  integrate  that  then?  Your  concern  was 
that  there  isn't  enough  integration  apparently  between  the  States' 
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efforts,  and  I  guess  that  is  what  you  are  pointing  at  with  the  Quin- 
cy  Library  Group — that  we  don't  have  that  type  of  collaboration  in 
Minnesota  with  the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  Rose.  Madam  Chair,  Congressman  Vento,  we  work  very 
closely  with  the  national  forest  supervisors  in  the  development  of 
the  statewide  plan,  take  into  consideration  what  the  legal  man- 
dates are  for  not  only  the  National  Forest  but  other  Federal  lands 
within  the  State,  for  State  lands,  county  lands,  and  take  into  con- 
sideration what  the  individual  landowners'  goals  and  objectives  for 
that  ownership  are  in  the  development  of  a  strategic  plan  and 
make  sure  that  all  can  fit  together. 

By  having  all  those  individuals  involved,  we  can  deal  with  that. 

Mr.  Vento.  You  suggest,  Mr.  Rose,  that  just  your  agreeing  on  a 
process  is  not  the  same  as  having  a  plan,  but  isn't  really  the  Quin- 
cy  Group  or  Library  Group  a  process? 

Mr.  Rose.  Madam  Chair,  Congressman  Vento,  yes,  it  is  a  proc- 
ess, but  the  process  can  and  will  result  in  a  set  of  goals  that  are 
agreed  to  by  the  full  community,  and  as  a  result  then,  those  goals 
and  objectives  can  be  implemented  without  as  much  possibility  of 
legal  challenge  and  administrative  challenge  that  occurs  when  we 
don't  have  that  bottoms-up  consensus  building  approach  to  getting 
the  goals  established  and  the  plans  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Vento.  I  know  Mrs.  Chenoweth  is  not  here.  Madam  Chair, 
so  I  was  going  to  continue  to  ask  questions,  but  if  you  wanted  to 
reclaim  some  time  for  questions  of  your  own — let  me  just  suggest 
that  I  think  the  Forest  Service  has  become  more  adept  at  avoiding 
some  of  the  legal  challenges  in  terms  of  its  format,  its  forest  man- 
agement plan  and  other  processes.  I  don't  know  how  we  can  inte- 
grate the  Quincy  Group  or  the  State  Foresters  or  where  we  have 
large  private  lands  that  are  forestry  lands,  or  are  considered  for- 
estry lands,  how  we  interface  with  them  and  how  you  integrate 
that  into  that,  but  I  think  having  a  format  given  is  going  to  be  solv- 
ing some  accountability.  It  obviously  is  not  going  to  be  a  complete 
devolution  as  Mr.  Coates  pointed  out. 

All  of  the  National  Forest  lands  simply  to  be  without  any  type 
of  monitoring  or  accountability.  I  think,  in  fact,  one  of  the  models 
has  often  been  in  terms  of  the  Federal  system.  If  the  national  gov- 
ernment or  the  State  is,  of  course,  to  pass  significant  responsibil- 
ities down  to  the  State  or  down  to  the  local  level,  provided  that  cer- 
tain accountability  and  monitoring  remains  in  place,  certain  cri- 
teria when  the  expertise  is  shown,  but  of  course,  managing  these 
forests.  National  Forests,  is  not  a  money-making  proposition. 

It  costs  dollars  to  manage  the  overall  forest,  and  I  was  pointing 
out — ^Mr.  Coates  was  pointing  out  the  high  cost  of  recreation,  so 
that  is  obviously  something  that  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  as  we 
have  an  increased  use  in  terms  of  how  we  are  going  to  support  the 
recreational  use  of  lands  in  these  instances  where  the  forests  are 
filling  that  role. 

At  least,  according  to  this  plan,  and  I  think  it  probably  is  under- 
estimating it,  it  subscribes  to  a  64  percent  increase  in  50  years.  I 
suspect  that  is  low.  I  don't  know  what  the  methodology  is,  so  I 
hesitate  to  criticize  it,  but  I  think  it  is  low. 

Mr.  Coates.  We  think,  Congressman,  that  the  Federal  Gk)vem- 
ment  has  a  distinct  role.  First  of  all,  the  forests  belong  to  all  the 
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people  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  argument  from  us  in  the 
west  over  that. 

Secondly,  we  think  that  the  forest  ought  to  be  guided  by  good 
science  always,  so  whatever  the  best  available  science  is  ought  to 
be  applied  everywhere  where  we  have  National  Forests. 

Your  point  about  monitoring  was  interesting  and  well-taken.  We 
have  always  been  given  lip  service  to  monitoring  in  the  Forest 
Service,  and  it  has  not  happened. 

Consequently,  neither  you  nor  I  know  where  we  were  five  years 
ago,  where  we  are  today,  and  where  we  want  to  be  five  years  from 
today.  Until  a  baseline  is  actually  established  and  counted,  we 
won't  know  if  we  are  getting  ahead  or  getting  behind,  so  nationally, 
monitoring  is  quite  important. 

Also  we  out  there  in  the  Quincy  Library  Group  think  that  there 
should  be  no  secrets,  that  we  ought  to  share  the  information  of  our 
forestry  with  the  whole  United  States,  show  them  the  good  that  we 
do  and  the  bad.  If  there  are  mistakes,  let  us  call  them  mistakes 
and  change  and  do  something  better  next  year,  but  to  continue  to 
produce  RPA  plans  or  forest  plans  that  don't  get  followed  and 
merely  put  us  in  another  long  process  that  no  one  is  responsible 
for  showing  any  results  for  is  crazy. 

We  just  spent  millions  of  dollars  out  there  in  California  doing  all 
the  forest  plans.  As  far  as  I  know,  they  are  not  being  utilized  most 
of  the  time,  because  now  we  have  the  RPA  process  and  the  spotted 
owl  report  and  several  other  things  that  we  are  now  studying,  so 
some  of  us  who  have  been  through  3,700  scoping  meetings  and 
brainstorming  sessions  don't  want  to  do  any  more  of  that.  It  is  not 
going  an3rwhere. 

Mr.  Vento.  I  think  the  issue  may  be  that  the  information  revolu- 
tion and  the  knowledge  is  eclipsing  the  sort  of  standard  forest  man- 
agement plans  that  get  put  in  place,  and  we  might  want  to  look 
at  how  we  can  work  quickly  to  integrate  these,  this  new  informa- 
tion, so  that  we  can  at  least  try  and  execute. 

That  is  a  challenge,  but  that  is  also,  of  course,  becomes  probably 
less  democratic  in  a  sense  where  you  have  a  lot  of  input.  I  don't 
know  that  serves  that  purpose,  but  we  might  want  to  begin  to  look 
at  that,  because  that  is  actually  what  you  are  saying.  We  are  say- 
ing we  have  got  a  spotted  owl  thing,  we  have  got  this.  Well,  that 
is  a  problem  of  new  information  being  delivered  that  has  to  be  ap- 
plied on  the  ground,  and  the  fact  is  the  fact  that  we  can't  apply 
it  ends  up  paralyzing  us  in  terms  of  taking  action,  whether  it  is 
putting  in  a  recreation-site  or  a  harvest  or  whatever  it  is.  It  is  just 
an  indication  that  we  can't  integrate  the  information  fast  enough 
to  satisfy  the  questions,  and  when  that  happens,  you  end  up  in  a 
court  situation. 

We  may  have  to  have  a  more  dynamic  model,  but  the  Forest 
Service  isn't  given  flexibility.  They  would  love  to  get  flexibility  to 
get  away  from  Congress.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  most  of  the 
agencies  and  departments  want  is  all  the  money  they  can  get  and 
all  the  flexibility. 

Most  of  us  are  very  jealous  in  terms  of  guarding  or  trying  to  play 
a  role  in  terms  of  the  policy,  in  terms  of  how  a  landscape  is  man- 
aged. In  fact,  we  passed  hundreds  of  little  bills  out  of  this  commit- 
tee for  that  particular  purpose,  because  of  that. 
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I  have  been  a  part  of  that,  but  I  think  we  can  do  it.  I  do  think, 
though,  that  the  plan — I  would  say  one  word  of  caution  that  it  tries 
to  be  too  much  to  everyone. 

I  think  there  are  really  some  choices  that  have  to  be  made,  even 
within  the  areas  where  they  are  a  way  of  life  or  communities  are 
dependent  upon  the  resources.  For  instance,  in  terms  of  water- 
sheds, in  terms  of  fisheries,  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  some  sort 
of  a  far-reaching  or  cerebral  thoughts  that  this  member  from  Min- 
nesota might  have  but  have  to  do  with  really  right  on  the  ground 
there  that  are  contradictions  within  local  communities  or  States 
that  are  within  those  forests  that  they  have  to  reconcile  those  fac- 
tors, much  less  the  sort  of  conservation  view  that  I  might  have  that 
talks  about  how  they  are  used. 

So  I  hope  we  can — I  frankly  think  a  lot  of  these  policies  that 
make  economic  sense  make  good  sense  in  terms  of  the  forest,  in 
terms  of  an  ecosystem,  too,  and  those  are  the  benchmarks  or  the 
factors  we  can  look  at,  not  just  some  sort  of  cerebral  conclusion 
about  what  policy  ought  to  be  on  the  basis  of  bias  that  I  might 
have  or  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  replacement  has  been  very  generous  with 
me  while  we  waited  for  Congresswoman  Chenoweth  to  return,  so 
now  I  yield  back  to  you  so  that  you  can  recognize  your  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Well,  thank  you,  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  I  al- 
ways appreciate  your  comments. 

The  gentlelady  from  Idaho,  Mrs.  Chenoweth. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  also, 
and  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  apologize  to  the  Chairman  and  the 
committee  for  not  being  here  at  the  opening  of  this  hearing. 

This  is  an  incredibly  important  issue  to  me.  This  hearing  was 
very,  very  important.  The  only  problem  is  the  farm  bill  is  also 
being  debated  and  I  had  to  be  on  the  floor,  so  I  beg  the  forgiveness 
of  the  Chairman,  and  most  especially  all  of  these  people  who  have 
come  so  far  to  testify. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  chair. 
Some  of  the  gentlemen  I  have  worked  with  in  the  past,  and  there 
are  some  things  that  I  do  want  to  get  into  the  record  with  regards 
to  this  plan,  and  I  have  just  received  word  that  there  is  a  family 
emergency  that  demands  my  time  immediately,  so  I  will  just  take 
this  one  session.  I  may  go  over  my  five  minutes. 

I  have  studied  the  Forest  Service  program  for  forest  and  range- 
land  resources,  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  this  absolutely  a  trip 
into  Disneyland  to  say  the  least. 

The  issue  isn't  how  many  hearings  we  have.  The  issue  isn't  how 
much  paper  we  produce.  The  issue  is  to  compare  what  the  Forest 
Service,  an  agency  of  the  administration,  is  doing  to  change  the  ac- 
tual law  that  Congress  built  back  in  the  Carter  Administration. 

Now,  what  the  Forest  Service  plans  on  doing  with  this  plan  is, 
they  state  that  we  need  a  willingness  to  move  beyond  the  tradi- 
tional techniques,  strategies,  and  perspectives,  and  an  ability  to 
focus  on  a  broad  range  on  environmental  and  social  values  and  to 
consider  changes  through  space  and  time — ^through  space  and  time, 
Mr.  Chairman. 
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Furthermore,  the  Forest  Service  will  restore  deteriorated 
ecosystems  this  way,  by  developing  the  scientific  understanding 
and  technologies  needed  for  restoration,  which  you  and  I  favor,  but 
going  further,  the  Forest  Service  claims  that  domestic  and  inter- 
national assistance  programs  will  encourage  restoration  of 
ecosystems. 

Now,  that  is  all  we  need.  Ask  my  colleague,  Barbara  Cubin  from 
Wyoming,  how  much  we  need  international  assistance  in  the  min- 
ing and  harvesting  of  our  resources  in  our  States. 

Furthermore,  this  book  goes  on  to  say  that  on  the  national  for- 
ests and  grasslands,  programs  will  be  designed  to  emphasize  those 
benefits  that  Federal  lands  are  best  able  to  provide,  that  is  to  say, 
wilderness  and  timber  production.  What  happened  to  grazing? 

Now,  I  go  back  to  the  Resource  Planning  Act,  the  real  RPA,  and 
in  it,  President  Carter  made  a  statement  of  policy  that  was  adopted 
by  the  Congress  and  for  the  record,  I  am  going  to  be  very  detailed 
about  this,  because  when  I  testified  before  the  Senate,  I  wasn't  de- 
tailed enough  in  my  cite.  I  want  to  be  extremely  detailed  and  spe- 
cific about  this. 

This  comes  from  Public  Law  96-514,  Title  III,  Subsection  310, 
December  12,  1980,  94  Stat  2984,  and  this  is  President  Carter's 
statement.  "Provided  that  the  statement  of  policy  transmitted  by 
the  President  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  of  June  19,  1980,  as  required  under 
Section  VIII  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974,  this  is  revised  and  modified  to  read  as  fol- 
lows." 

Now,  this  is  important,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  this  is  a  50-year 
plan.  It  may  be  adopted  this  year;  I  hope  it  is  scrapped.  I  think  it 
would  be  good  for  recycling  paper,  but  this  was  a  50-year  plan  that 
was  adopted  into  law,  agreed  by  President  Carter  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress. 

Now,  this  is  what  their  basic  principles  were.  This  is  a  statement 
of  policy  that  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  law  already.  What  in 
the  world  are  we  doing  rewriting  this  thing? 

This  is  what  the  basic  principles  say.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  number  one,  that  the  forests  and  rangelands  in  all  own- 
erships should  be  managed  to  maximize  their  net  social  and  eco- 
nomic contributions  to  the  nation's  well-being  in  an  environ- 
mentally sound  manner. 

Furthermore,  it  goes  on  to  say  that  productivity  and  suitability 
of  forested  lands  in  all  ownerships  should  be  maintained  and  en- 
hanced to  minimize  the  inflationary  impacts  of  wood  product  prices 
on  the  domestic  economy  and  permit  a  net  export  of  forest  products 
by  the  year  2030. 

This  was  adopted  in  1980.  This  is  the  50-year  plan  to  come  to 
fruition  by  the  year  2030. 

Furthermore,  the  law  says  that  in  order  to  achieve  this  goal,  it 
is  very  plain.  We  don't  need  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  very  plain. 
It  says  in  item  number  four,  in  order  to  achieve  this  goal,  it  is  rec- 
ognized that  in  the  major  timber  growing  regions  of  this  country, 
most  of  the  commercial  timberlands  will  have  to  be  brought  to  and 
maintained  where  possible  at  90  percent  of  their  potential  level  of 
growth.  Can  you  believe  that?  Ninety  percent,  not  10,  not  20,  90 
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percent  of  their  potential  growth  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976  on  Federal  lands  so 
that  all  resources  are  utilized  in  a  combination  that  will  best  meet 
the  needs  of  the  American  people.  Mr,  Chairman,  not  time  and 
space,  the  American  people. 

Furthermore,  it  states  that  the  Federal  agencies  carrying  out  the 
policies  contained  in  this  statement  will  cooperate  and  coordinate 
their  efforts  to  accomplish  the  goals  contained  in  this  statement 
and  will  consult,  coordinate,  and  cooperate  with  the  planning  ef- 
forts of  the  States. 

I  will  conclude  by  saying  that  by  funding  these  goals,  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  policy  goals  contained  in  this  statement  by  the  year 
2030,  the  Federal  Government  shall  adequately  fund  programs  of 
research,  including  cooperative  research  extension,  cooperative  for- 
estry assistance  and  protection,  and  improved  management  of  for- 
estry and  rangelands,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  not  may — 
shall  continue  his  efforts  to  evaluate  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the 
renewable  resources  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  already  have  an  RPA.  It  has  been  made  a  part 
of  the  law.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  voted  on  it. 
The  Democratic  President,  Mr.  Carter,  this  is  his  statement  of  pol- 
icy. It  was  passed  by  a  Democratic  Congress. 

What  are  we  doing  by  administrative  fiat  changing  this  very  val- 
uable law? 

I  wasn't  called  here  to  testify  but  I  do  share  the  frustration  of 
the  people  that  I  have  heard  before  out  there  in  the  field.  This  cre- 
ates nothing  but  confusion  and  does  nothing  but  run  the  train  right 
off  the  track. 

I  thank  you  for  your  indulgence,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  would  beg 
your  leave,  if  I  might  leave  the  committee,  but  I  will  be  reading  the 
testimony.  I  have  to  leave  the  committee  because  of  a  family  emer- 
gency, but  I  will  be  stud3dng  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you.  We  appreciate  your  comments.  The 
gentlelady  from  Wyoming,  did  you  have  any  further  questions  for 
this  group? 

Mrs.  CUBIN.  I  just  have  a  couple.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

This  can  go  to  either  of  the  gentlemen.  Being  from  Wyoming, 
multiple  use  has  been  absolutely  essential  to  the  economy,  the  cul- 
ture, every  part  of  our  existence.  I  wonder,  the  statement  in  the  ex- 
ecutive summary  says  that  the  Forest  Service  challenge  is  to  pro- 
vide multiple  benefits  for  people  within  the  capabilities  of 
ecosystems. 

Now,  what  is  your  opinion?  That  sounds  frightening  to  me,  in 
that  of  course,  I  am  a  conservationist.  I  don't  know  anyone  in  Wyo- 
ming that  isn't  a  conservationist  as  opposed  to  a  preservationist,  of 
course,  so  we  don't  want  our  land  spoiled  by  any  one  of  the  dif- 
ferent multiple  uses. 

But  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  reality?  Will  multiple  use  go  by 
the  wayside  if  this  is  put  into  place? 

Mr.  COATES.  Well,  it  depends  on  how  it  is  implemented.  We 
think  that,  like  you,  people  that  live  there  in  the  rural  country  live 
there  because  they  love  the  land  and  the  animals  and  they  want 
to  leave  it  a  better  place  for  their  children,  so  those  places  are 
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great  centers  of  people  that  are  very  aware  of  their  physical  sur- 
roundings, and  very  patriotic  about  making  a  country  better. 

If  ecosystem  management  becomes  a  way  not  to  focus  on  the 
spotted  owl  only  or  the  spotted  anything  or  the  butterfly  or  some- 
thing to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else,  if  it  brings  us  back  into 
balance  so  that  we  are  looking  at  the  whole  system  and  treating 
it  gently,  then  multiple  use  in  the  rural  communities  and  our  cul- 
ture and  our  habits  will  be  well  served. 

If  it  becomes  merely  a  way  to  turn  public  land  into  a  park  service 
with  the  continued  fuel  loading  that  takes  place  and  the  degrada- 
tion sometimes,  then  we  have  done  our  descendants  that  follow  us 
a  disservice,  and  we  have  been  bad  stewards. 

I  think  in  answer  to  your  question,  it  depends  on  in  whose  hands 
it  is  channeled  and  how  it  is  administered.  We  like  the  idea  of  the 
balance  of  nature,  we  want  to  keep  it  that  way,  and  we  have  dis- 
covered through  working  on  things  like  forest  health  that  we  can 
make  the  land  better.  The  environment  gets  better  and  we  can  be 
proud  of  our  work,  but  not  if  it  is  a  park  system.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  proud  of. 

Mrs.  CUBIN.  Another  concern  I  have  in  that  regard  is  private 
property  rights,  and  what  is  either  one  of  your  opinions  on  whether 
or  not  property  rights  can  be  violated  through  ecosystem  manage- 
ment? 

Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  comment  on  that  one.  Again,  it 
depends  on  your  approach  to  ecosystem  management.  I  don't  think 
property  right  will  be  violated  because  people  who  are  involved  in 
looking  at  ecosystems  generally  recognize  the  rights  of  property 
owners. 

I  will  just  give  you  our  definition  for  ecosystem-based  manage- 
ment is  in  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  Eco- 
system-based management  is  management  that  balances  economy, 
environment,  and  community.  Ecosystem-based  management  is 
management  by  collaboration,  and  ecosystem-based  management  is 
management  that  empowers  local  communities  in  an  empowerment 
approach  that  I  talked  about  earlier. 

If  that  kind  of  an  approach  to  ecosystem-based  management  is 
taken,  private  landowner  rights  will  be  respected.  On  top  of  that, 
because  the  private  landowners  will  be  part  of  that  collaborative 
process,  private  landowners  will  begin  to  recognize  their  respon- 
sibilities and  want  to  fulfill  their  responsibilities  as  well,  not  be- 
cause they  are  told  they  have  to,  but  because  they  are  part  of  the 
community  and  they  want  to,  and  it  is  the  best  of  both  worlds. 

Mrs.  CUBIN.  Ecosystems  have  so  many  definitions  by  different 
people,  and  I  certainly  think  that  is  a  good  definition,  but  I  have 
read  definitions  where  man  is  left  totally  out  of  the  definition  of  an 
ecosystem,  so  I  think  that  is  a  great  definition. 

Here  is  one  thing.  I  just  couldn't  help  but  notice  this.  Efforts  to 
be  more  responsive  will  require  the  increased  participation  of 
women  and  people  of  color.  I  don't  get  it.  Do  you? 

Mr.  COATES.  No. 

Mrs.  CUBIN.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Rose.  I  will  comment  on  that.  We  feel  that  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  the  people  of  Minnesota,  and  I  am  talking  about  Min- 
nesota now,  and  I  think  we  can  apply  the  same  thing  nationally, 
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we  feel  it  very  important  that  the  people  of  Minnesota  are  fran- 
chised  in  this  whole  process  of  land  use  decisionmaking,  because 
they  are  a  stakeholder,  whether  they  know  it  or  not,  and  we  find 
by  bringing  our  American  Indian  friends  to  the  table  and  by  bring- 
ing our  inner-city  minorities  to  the  table,  the  diversity  of  opinions 
and  their  interests  brought  into  that  collaborative  process  makes 
the  decision  that  ultimately  comes  out  the  other  end  much  more 
rich  and  much  more  implementable,  because  we  don't  have  the  po- 
larity that  otherwise  might  exist. 

I  see  diversity  as  being  very  important  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
our  people  and  doing  it  in  a  fashion  that  is  acceptable. 

Mrs.  CUBIN.  I  think  your  answer  is  good  substantiation  of  the 
philosophy  that  I  have  that  States  can  do  a  better  job  of  many, 
many  things  than  the  Federal  Government,  because  the  States  are 
so  individual. 

In  the  State  of  Wyoming,  we  have  less  than  two  percent  minori- 
ties, not  that  they  don't  deserve  to  be  heard,  but  this  seems  much 
more  like  a  political  statement  to  me  coming  from  Wyoming  rather 
than  a  true — and  I  am  not  sa5dng  that  it  is,  because  obviously, 
coming  from  Minnesota,  it  is  different. 

Certainly,  that  is  why  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  states  to 
have  their  say  and  to  play  a  bigger  role  than  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment  does  in  something  like  this. 

Mr.  COATES.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Coates. 

Mr.  Coates.  If  I  could  say  something  about  that  question,  in  the 
local  communities,  when  we  talk  about  local  process  and  Congress- 
man Vento  mentioned  this,  too,  we  mean  to  empower  everybody 
that  is  in  those  communities.  That  includes  everybody.  No  one 
should  not  have  a  place  at  those  tables. 

We  have  found  something  magic  happens.  The  magic  is  that  peo- 
ple are  responsible,  one  to  another,  not  to  be  crazy  about  some- 
thing, and  the  craziness  can  happen  here  in  Washington,  D.C., 
when  you  don't  know  whom  you  are  affecting,  and  you  can  be  very 
callous. 

There  is  a  conflict  industry  back  there  that  makes  its  money 
fighting.  It  is  in  their  best  interest  to  continue  to  fight.  That  does 
not  go  on  out  in  these  local  ares  where  people  have  learned  to  re- 
spect each  other  and  come  up  with  some  great  answers. 

That  is  the  reason  why  devolution  makes  sense,  and  it  comes  up 
with  some  answers  to  questions  we  just  can't  solve  back  here,  and 
you  guys  almost  all  already  know  that. 

Mr.  Vento.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield  to  me  on  that.  I  think 
devolution  may  make  some  sense,  but  I  think  inclusion  makes  an 
awful  lot  of  sense. 

I  think  as  we  look  ahead  50  years,  I  would  find  the  statement 
deficient  if  it  didn't  recognize  the  nature  of  our  demographics  and 
changing  populations  and  how  we  could  reach  out  to  all  groups  and 
the  individuals,  whether  they  are  minorities,  people  of  color, 
women,  in  terms  of  their  involvement,  because  in  my  community, 
if  there  isn't  a  greater  understanding  of  some  of  the  problems  that 
are  occurring,  for  instance,  in  the  forests  of  northern  Minnesota  or 
some  of  the  other  problems  in  terms  of  a  way  of  life,  I  don't  think 
that  we  can  begin  to  hammer  out  sound  policy. 
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They  are  going  to  be  visitors  at  the  very  least.  They  have  to  have 
respect.  There  isn't  the  understanding  that  there  is  and  once  was 
in  our  society.  We  are  becoming  in  a  sense  more  insular,  so  I  think 
the  Forest  Service  is  entirely  correct  in  terms  of  moving  ahead  with 
regards  to  inclusion. 

Of  course,  I  support  affirmative  action  and  other  programs  which 
become  more  controversial  in  achieving  that,  but  we  have  found  in 
a  lot  of  land  management  from  American  Samoa  to  other  areas  in 
terms  of  land  management  and  landscape  management  that  the  in- 
clusion of  local  communities  is  essential.  In  Puerto  Rico,  one  of  the 
lead  scientists.  Dr.  Ariel  Lugo,  now,  is  heading  up  a  tropical  for- 
estry research  program. 

So  I  think  there  is  a  lot  to  commend  itself.  The  Forest  Service 
has  got  a  good  history,  but  we  have  to  continue  to  be  very  affirma- 
tive and  proactive  in  terms  of  what  we  do  in  these  areas  if  we  are 
not  to  become  more  insular  and  Balkanized  in  terms  of  these  deci- 
sions. 

I  think  that  is  the  path  of  resolving  this  rather  than  sort  of  over- 
reaching and  a  winner-take-all  type  of  proposition,  which  I  find  dis- 
tasteful. 

Mr.  Hansen.  If  I  could  claim  the  time,  we  have  a  vote.  Does  the 
gentlelady  have  anything  further? 

Mrs.  CUBIN.  Just  one  in  response  to  that.  I  just  assume  that — 
I  certainly  think  everyone  should  be  considered,  and  I  just  assume 
that  they  will  be,  and  so  that  was  the  only  reason  I  brought  that 
up. 

I  certainly  wouldn't  want  to  exclude  anyone. 

Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  you  want  to  dismiss  this 
panel,  but  I  was  going  to  mention,  in  Congresswoman  Chenoweth's 
remarks 

Mr.  Hansen.  We  are  out  of  time.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Vento.  This  is  the  second  bell,  so  we  have  got  10  minutes, 
but  I  was  just 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  haven't  talked  to  this  group  yet. 

Mr.  Vento.  I  was  just  going  to  say  that  there  was  a  Forest  Serv- 
ice plan  in  1980,  1985,  1990,  and  now  1995.  The  quotes  that  were 
being  read  were  from  the  congressional  modified  plan  of  1980.  We 
did  not  modify  the  RPA  in  85'  or  in  90'. 

So  I  mean,  the  issue  is  that  this  certainly  isn't  the  only  bench- 
mark. In  fact,  they  are  by  law  directed  to  come  forth  with  this 
based  on  the  precepts  of  the  law  that  was  passed.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  appreciate  it.  Let  me  thank  the  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Rose  and  Mr.  Coates,  for  your  statements,  and  let  me  just  say  this. 
We  have  a  vote  on.  It  is  the  Foley  Amendment.  It  concerns  the  Ev- 
erglades in  the  Farm  Bill.  Let  me  talk  to  you  just  one  minute.  We 
will  temporarily  recess,  and  then  when  we  come  back  we  will  ask 
that  Mr.  Robert  Abt,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Forestry, 
North  Carolina  State  University;  Mr.  Bruce  Hronek,  Professor,  De- 
partment of  Recreation  and  Park  Administration,  Indiana  Univer- 
sity; Dr.  Michael  Clutter,  Manager  of  Decision  Support,  Forest  Re- 
sources, Georgia-Pacific;  and  Mr.  Walter  Kuhlmann,  Chairman  of 
Program  and  Policy  Committee  be  prepared  to  testify.  If  you  could 
be  seated  here,  we  will  come  back  and  take  you  gentlemen  at  that 
point. 
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Let  me  just  say,  I  have  about  five  questions  I  would  like  to  ask, 
but  I  want  to  make  a  statement  if  I  may.  Mr.  Rose,  I  appreciate 
the  work  that  you  do  in  forestry  working  with  the  states. 

I  think  to  a  certain  extent  that  the  concerns  of  a  lot  of  people, 
as  we  sit  on  this  committee  and  we  go  out  and  have  hearings  all 
over,  especially  in  the  west,  that  a  lot  of  people  feel  that  we  are 
gradually  getting  away  from  the  multiple  use  concept,  that  we  are 
not  taking  credit  for  the  good  things  we  have  done. 

I  agree  that  times  change  and  we  have  to  be  up  to  that.  We  have 
to  be  able  to  roll  with  it  and  be  ready  to  handle  the  current  situa- 
tions that  come  to  us,  but  for  many,  many  years,  we  have  managed 
the  forests.  For  many,  many  years,  we  have  had  multiple  use.  We 
have  had  people  come  in  and  use  the  forest  and  they  have  been 
very  happy  to  use  it. 

We  see  now  a  tendency  to  put  a  lot  of  it  into  a  wilderness  des- 
ignation, which  is  a  single  use.  I  believe  there  is  no  question,  there 
are  some  areas  where  wilderness  is  very  appropriate.  I  also  think 
that  we  see  more  and  more  Americans  who  want  to  use  the  forest, 
and  I  hope  they  use  it  in  an  environmentally  sound  way.  I  think 
the  gentlelady  from  Wyoming  brought  up  the  ecosystem. 

As  strange  as  that  may  sound,  that  is  one  of  those  words — every- 
one says,  yeah,  that  is  a  word  we  all  know.  But  all  the  way  back 
to  three  Forest  Service  chiefs,  we  have  been  asking  the  question  to 
really  give  us  a  definition  of  it,  and  to  this  date,  it  is  kind  of  like 
beauty;  it  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  Actually,  an  ecosystem 
could  be  the  entire  earth  if  you  wanted  to  pin  it  down  to  that  point. 

A  lot  of  us  firmly  believe  that  no  question,  we  should  take  good 
care  of  it,  we  should  work  with  it,  but  as  the  gentlelady  from  Wyo- 
ming pointed  out,  some  people  take  the  homo  sapiens  right  out  of 
it. 

In  fact,  a  lady  called  me  not  too  long  ago  ranting  and  raving 
about  the  worst  thing  for  the  environment  in  the  world  today  was 
the  homo  sapiens.  She  said  if  we  would  just  leave,  the  earth  could 
come  back  on  its  own.  That  is  a  pretty  extreme  opinion.  We  are  not 
all  down  at  Jimmy  Jones  Camp  wanting  to  take  the  Kool  Aid  at 
this  point,  but  a  lot  of  us  kind  of  go  along  with  the  idea  that  maybe 
the  homo  sapiens  does  have  some  responsibility  in  this  and  prob- 
ably does  stand  at  the  head  of  the  chain,  and  we  will  someday 
probably  answer  to  some  divine  being  for  the  stewardship  of  the 
ground  and  the  stewardship  of  what  we  do  in  these  things. 

We  also  see  in  this  committee,  if  I  may  say  so,  and  I  wanted  to 
question  on  this  but  I  won't,  that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has 
possibly  become  a  big  player  now.  I  had  a  Fish  and  Wildlife  man 
tell  me  the  other  day,  I  can  tell  the  Forest  Service  what  they  can 
and  can't  do,  which  rather  concerned  me  in  a  way  with  that  kind 
of  attitude.  I  assume  he  is  referring  to  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
and  talking  along  that  line. 

With  those  generalities,  let  me  just  thank  you  for  your  testimony. 
We  have  a  vote  on.  If  we  could  have  that  last  panel  that  I  men- 
tioned please  come  up,  we  will  be  right  back.  I  would  appreciate 
it  if  members  of  the  committee  could  come  back  for  these  other  four 
individuals  who  will  be  before  us. 

We  stand  in  recess. 

[Recess] 
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Mr.  Hansen,  [continuing]. — Order.  We  welcome  you  here,  and 
you  have  had  to  sit  through  all  of  it,  so  I  guess  you  know  all  the 
rules  here.  Anyone  here  have  heartburn  on  staying  with  the  five 
minutes?  We  will  bend  that  rule  for  you,  if  you  just  have  a  burning 
in  your  bosom  that  you  just  have  to  talk  a  little  longer,  because  I 
am  sure  it  would  be  good  information. 

I  do  seriously  want  to  thank  you  all  for  coming.  I  know  it  is  a 
hardship  on  you,  and  I  appreciate  your  patience  in  waiting  for  us. 

Is  five  minutes  okay  for  everybody?  All  right.  We  will  start  with 
you,  Mr.  Abt.  Am  I  pronouncing  that  right? 

Mr.  Abt.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hansen.  The  floor  is  yours. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  C.  ABT,  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR,  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  FORESTRY,  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  UNI- 
VERSITY 

Mr.  Abt.  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  Robert  Abt. 
I  am  an  Associate  Professor  of  forest  economics  in  the  Department 
of  Forestry  at  North  Carolina  State  University.  I  am  presenting  the 
views  of  myself  and  my  colleague,  Fred  Cubbage,  today.  Fred  is  the 
head  of  the  department  and  a  professor  of  forest  economics  and  pol- 
icy at  NC  State. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  briefly  supply  the  timber  supply  situation 
in  the  south  and  opportunities  and  challenges  we  face  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  1993  RPA  timber  assessment  update,  like  many  previous  ef- 
forts, projects  that  the  south  will  increase  both  its  level  of  harvest 
and  its  share  of  the  nation's  timber  supply.  The  projections  also 
imply  unprecedented  increases  in  timber  prices  and  a  reversal  of 
long-term  trends  and  increased  hardwood  and  softwood  inventory. 

The  projected  future  of  more  timber  production  will  take  place 
with  increasing  concern  for  its  environmental  implications  in  an  ur- 
banizing south.  We  have  been  working  with  many  colleagues  and 
institutions  over  the  last  decade  in  various  southern  timber  supply 
states.  Many  of  these  efforts  are  summarized  in  the  March-April 
Journal  of  Forestry  articles  which  we  have  provided  to  staff. 

In  my  oral  testimony,  I  will  briefly  summarize  the  content  of 
these  papers  and  implications  for  the  southern  timber  economy  and 
RPA-modeling  efforts.  In  that  regard,  our  comments  reflect  our 
views  and  not  necessarily  those  of  our  co-authors. 

The  south  contains  about  23  percent  of  the  softwood  growing 
stock  and  44  percent  of  the  hardwood  growing  stock.  However,  the 
south  is  already  the  dominant  wood  supplier  in  the  Nation  with 
over  half  the  nation's  softwood  and  hardwood  removals. 

Our  latest  data  indicated  that  region-wide  softwood  removals  ex- 
ceed growth  and  hardwood  removal  trends  are  increasing  dramati- 
cally. These  statistics  imply  that  the  south  is  already  intensively 
managing  its  resource,  and  the  question  remains,  given  the  current 
state  of  the  southern  timber  resource,  will  the  south  be  able  to  in- 
crease its  productivity  by  offsetting  the  impacts  of  reduced  harvest 
on  National  Forest? 

While  it  is  possible  to  manage  the  resource  more  intensively,  this 
must  be  accomplished  in  light  of  water  quality  protection,  wetlands 
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protection,  endangered  species  preservation,  increased  urbaniza- 
tion, and  an  increased  scrutiny  by  an  urbsinizing  public. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  diversity  of  landowners  with  a  diversity 
of  objectives.  For  many,  timber  production  is  not  their  primary  ob- 
jective. 

Some  studies  indicate  that  taking  into  account  these  factors 
could  reduce  the  available  supply  of  the  hardwood  resource  by  one- 
third,  and  reduce  the  softwood  availability  by  one-fourth. 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  providing  an  increasing  yet  sustainable 
timber  supply  will  require  market  responses  and  public  policies 
that  favor  and  provide  a  technical  basis  for  sound  forest  manage- 
ment. 

Private  landowners  own  about  70  percent  of  the  land  in  the 
south.  Studies  have  shown  that  incentive  programs  and  technical 
assistance  are  effective  in  increasing  reforestation  efforts.  Income 
tax  provisions  also  encourage  investment  in  forestry. 

It  is,  however,  the  market  response  to  the  projected  higher  prices 
that  drives  the  optimistic  RPA  projections  for  the  south.  Higher 
timber  prices  will  increase  investment  in  forestry  and  give  incen- 
tives for  increased  use  of  substitutes  like  hardwoods  in  regions 
where  hardwoods  are  actually  cheaper.  Recycled  fiber  production 
will  probably  increase.  Imports  will  probably  increase,  and  we  will 
certainly  have  an  incentive  to  become  more  efficient  in  our  use  of 
the  timber  resource. 

The  RPA  timber  assessment  update  attempts  to  address  all  of 
these  issues  and  serves  a  useful  purpose  in  focusing  the  debate  and 
the  research  on  critical  assumptions  and  reasonable  outcomes  for 
timber  supply  in  the  south  and  the  United  States.  The  1995  docu- 
ment does  an  excellent  job  of  providing  this  information  in  a  useful, 
readable  format,  and  the  authors  have  been  quite  open  in  soliciting 
reviews  from  outside  and  responding  to  those  reviews. 

These  modeling  efforts  deserve  continued  support.  As  the  timber 
supply  situation  becomes  more  critical,  our  need  for  detailed  and 
timely  information  becomes  more  important.  The  budgets  for  these 
efforts,  however,  have  decreased  leading  to  fewer  analyses  and  less 
detailed  reports. 

Our  work  in  the  south  has  focused  on  providing  more  detailed  as- 
sessments on  the  southern  resource  on  a  continuing  basis.  Price  in- 
creases, the  changes  in  the  harvest,  mortality  and  growth  statistics 
that  come  out  of  the  FIA  require  up-to-date  analysis  for  better 
management  and  policy  decisions.  We  need  to  critically  review  ex- 
isting methods,  we  need  to  improve  our  models  and  coordinate  both 
within  the  Forest  Service  and  cooperate  with  other  institutions  like 
universities. 

In  the  face  of  declining  research  budgets,  these  efforts  need  to  be 
taken  more  seriously  than  ever.  Our  focus  at  NC  State  is  on  the 
southern  resource  projections.  A  better  analysis  would  benefit  all  of 
us  interested  in  timber  resource  management  policy. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak.  I  appreciate  your  kindly 
interest  in  taking  a  long-term  view  at  a  challenging  future  for  the 
southern  timber  economy. 

[Prepared  Statement  of  Robert  C.  Abt  may  be  found  at  the  end 
of  hearing.] 
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Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  your  testi- 
mony. Mr.  Hronek. 

STATEMENT  OF  BRUCE  HRONEK,  PROFESSOR,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  RECREATION  AND  PARK  ADM»aSTRATION,  INDIANA  UNI- 
VERSITY 

Mr.  Kroner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  testify. 

My  name  is  Bruce  Hronek.  I  am  a  professor  and  teach  graduate 
and  undergraduate  Natural  Resources  courses  as  well  as  some 
recreation  and  sports  law  courses  at  Indiana  University  in  Bloom- 
ington,  Indiana. 

I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  outdoor  recreation,  multiple  use,  and 
responsible  integrated  resource  management.  I  need  to  tell  you 
right  quickly  I  have  not  spent  my  life  in  the  academic  community, 
but  worked  for  the  Forest  Service  for  32  years  prior  to  retirement 
and  going  to  work  for  the  university.  I  worked  at  such  exotic  places 
as  Logan,  Utah;  Ogden,  Utah;  Provo,  Utah;  and  Panguitch,  Utah, 
so  I  am  familiar  with  your  home  territory  plus  such  balmy  climates 
as  Pinedale  and  Big  Piney,  Wyoming.  I  have  been  in  your  terri- 
tories. 

The  draft  RPA  plan  describes  the  American  population  as  becom- 
ing older,  more  urban,  racially  and  ethnically  more  diverse,  and  de- 
scribes a  need  to  provide  recreation  opportunities  near  population 
centers.  The  plan  recognizes  the  need  to  reduce  the  backlog  of 
maintenance  and  proposes  a  broad  spectrum  of  recreation  opportu- 
nities; yet  there  is  very  little  evidence  of  expanding  or  shifting 
recreation  opportunities  to  these  changes  in  the  nation's  demog- 
raphy. Most  statements  continue  to  emphasize  expansions  of  primi- 
tive recreation  opportunities  and  wilderness. 

The  proposed  budget  support  for  individual  resources  does  not  re- 
flect the  contribution  of  each  and  every  individual  resource.  The 
recreation  component  in  the  National  Forest  system  holds  steady 
at  around  15  percent  of  the  National  Forest  system  budget,  while 
averaging  76  percent  of  the  domestic  gross  product  on  National 
Forest  lands  throughout  a  50-year  planning  period. 

Recreation  activities  also  create  an  average  of  81  percent  of  all 
jobs  created  in  Forest  Service  programs. 

The  recreation  contribution  to  the  economy  is  based  upon  impact 
ansdysis  or  the  recreation-related  expenditures  of  visitors  to  the 
National  Forest. 

I  was  kind  of  curious  how  that  compared  to  the  way  the  econom- 
ics worked  for  the  other  resources,  and  upon  calling  the  Forest 
Service,  found  out  that  all  resource  economic  information  was 
drawn  from  the  same  impact  analysis,  so  there  is  parallel  on  that 
data. 

Unlike  other  resources,  private  sector  investment  appears  to  be 
the  hallmark  of  reliable  recreation  programs  in  the  Draft  RPA.  The 
question  has  to  be  asked  whether  the  private  sector  investment  al- 
ternative is  completely  viable  and  will  provide  the  needed  programs 
and  services. 

In  past  National  Forest  plans,  outdoor  recreation  has  been  un- 
dervalued as  compared  to  the  other  resources.  In  my  opinion,  ear- 
lier National  Forest  resource  plans  generally  discounted  or  mini- 
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mized  the  positive  effect  outdoor  recreation  has  on  the  people  of  our 
nation. 

The  Draft  RPA  Socioeconomic  Effects  and  ImpUcation  Section 
has  done  much  to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  outdoor  recre- 
ation, but  it  has  failed  to  respond  to  that  fact  in  the  budget  dis- 
tribution. 

It  should  be  noted  that  other  resource  activities  provide  signifi- 
cantly to  the  resource  and  recreation  experiences.  In  most  National 
Forests,  the  recreation  opportunities  would  have  been  reduced  sig- 
nificantly if  there  had  not  been  a  timber-access  program. 

The  draft  RPA  document  has  not  fully  identified  or  recognized 
symbionic  relationships  among  the  resources.  A  single  resource  sel- 
dom flourishes  alone.  A  natural  resource  is  usually  enhanced  or  re- 
stricted as  a  result  of  specific  management  activity.  A  timber  har- 
vesting operation  can  be  designed  to  have  positive  effects  on  wild- 
life, recreation,  grazing,  water  management,  insect  and  disease, 
fire  prevention,  and  air  quality,  the  whole  litany  of  items. 

For  example,  on  timber  harvesting,  it  can  provide  new  and  better 
habitat  for  wildlife  when  done  right,  including  endangered  species. 
As  an  example  in  Michigan,  the  Kirtland  Warbeler  habitat  in  Jack 
Pine  areas  or  even  Gray  Wolf,  because  it  produces  edge  effect  that 
creates  deer,  and  the  deer  are  the  prey. 

It  can  enhance  recreation  by  providing  road  access  for  fishing, 
hunting,  camping,  and  driving  for  pleasure.  Timber  harvest  roads 
typically  in  snow  country  can  be  used  by  snowmobilers  or  cross- 
country skiing.  Log  landings  can  serve  as  future  primitive  sites  for 
camping. 

Creating  small  openings  in  forests  can  enhance  domestic  live- 
stock grazing  and  wildlife  openings  that  are  necessary.  Increased 
water  production  can  be  the  result  of  harvesting,  particularly  in 
water-short  environments. 

When  I  worked  in  Arizona,  we  were  very  careful  because  of  the 
great  need  for  water.  As  I  worked  on  the  Dixie  National  Forest  in 
southern  Utah,  it  was  the  quality  of  water  that  was  the  most  im- 
portant product  we  had.  It  could  be  done  by  good  watershed  man- 
agement which  again  reflected  as  a  recreation  source. 

We  can  reduce  disease  as  a  result  of  insects  by  removing  logs 
from  the  woods  that  are  insect-infested,  rather  than  using  expen- 
sive chemical  applications. 

We  can  certainly  use  harvesting  to  substitute  for  natural  fire  in 
the  environment  where  those  type  of  species  that  require  natural 
fire  is  needed. 

It  appears  that  I  have  run  over  my  time,  and  so  I 

Mr.  Hansen.  Go  ahead  and  wrap  up. 

Mr.  Hronek.  Thank  you.  We  can  even  improve  air  quality  over 
time,  particularly  in  decadent  and  over-mature  stands.  The  simple 
oxygen  production  by  more  vibrant,  more  verdant  forests  against 
the  decadent  or  disease-kill  forest. 

The  interpretative  program  calls  for  emphasis  on  ecosystem 
health.  While  I  certainly  support  ecosystem  health  and  it  is  criti- 
cally important,  we  should  not  interpret  the  broad  spectrum  of  in- 
terpreting settings  with  a  single  focus.  Interpretation  should  not 
have  a  common  nationwide  theme.  If  it  is  intended  to  enhance  visi- 
tor experiences,  certainly  ecosystem  health  should  be  interpreted  in 
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many  settings  but  not  in  all  settings.  Interpretation  should  en- 
hance experiences,  entertain,  and  focus  on  interesting  biological 
and  cultural  conditions  and  situations. 

If  tourists  visit  Mount  St.  Helens  in  the  State  of  Washington,  I 
do  not  believe  they  want  to  hear  about  aquatic  habitats  but  rather 
what  happened  to  the  volcanic  landscape.  When  people  visit  a  Civil 
War  historical  site  in  West  Virginia,  I  don't  think  they  want  a  trea- 
tise on  ecosystem  management. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  I  had  the  privilege  of  writing  the  first 
legislative  environmental  statement  for  the  Sawtooth  National 
Recreation  Area  in  Idaho.  I  was  part  of  a  group  of  resource  plan- 
ners debating  the  wisdom  of  continuing  livestock  grazing  in  a  Na- 
tional recreation  area. 

The  question  was  settled  after  we  conducted  a  visitors  survey  of 
the  recreationists  who  visited  Sawtooth  Valley.  The  survey  re- 
spondents told  us  to  our  surprise  that  one  of  the  most  important 
attractions  in  Sawtooth  Valley  was  the  grazing.  Many  people  vis- 
ited the  valley  to  see  the  scattered  flocks  of  sheep  and  the  solitary 
Basque  sheepherders  with  their  unique  wagons.  National  Forest 
grazing  in  this  case  was  a  recreation  attraction. 

Many  of  us  know  that  in  the  western  United  States,  cattle  drives 
still  attract  picture-taking  tourists  and  visions  of  the  "Old  West". 

While  I  have  commented  on  those  areas  that  I  believe  could  be 
approved,  I  do  believe  the  draft  RPA  plan  is  generally  a  good  plan. 
The  Forest  Service  has  served  this  national  well  in  the  past,  and 
would  like  to  continue  to  serve  the  Nation  in  the  future. 

A  balanced  RPA  program  would  allow  them  to  proceed  and  to  ac- 
complish that  which  they  have  been  doing  well  for  many  years. 
Those  who  would  deny  a  resource  agency  a  full  range  of  manage- 
ment options  would  deny  the  Nation  a  full  range  of  opportunities. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Clutter,  we  will  turn  to 
you,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  MICHAEL  L.  CLUTTER,  MANAGER-DECI- 
SION SUPPORT,  FOREST  RESOURCES  DIVISION,  GEORGIA- 
PACIFIC  CORPORATION 

Mr.  Clutter.  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  Mike 
Clutter.  I  am  the  manager  of  decision  support  in  the  Forest  Re- 
sources division  at  Georgia-Pacific  Corporation,  a  company  that  is 
involved  in  paper  £ind  solid  wood  products  manufacturing,  and  we 
also  own  and  manage  roughly  6,500,000  acres  of  forest  land  all 
across  the  United  States. 

My  comments  today  are  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Forest  and  Paper  Association  and  its  member  companies  and  orga- 
nizations. 

Forest  product  companies  and  their  employees  have  a  direct  eco- 
nomic interest  in  the  management  of  U.S.  Forest  lands,  both  public 
and  private.  As  such,  they  are  directly  impacted  by  the  programs 
and  actions  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  Many  of  these  companies 
are  partially  and  some  wholly  dependent  on  timber  resources  of  the 
National  Forest  system  managed  by  this  agency. 

The  forest  industry  also  relies  on  the  Forest  Service  as  a  leader 
in  promoting  wise  stewardship,  sustainable  management  of  private 
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forest  lands  through  its  technical  assistance  research,  fire,  pest 
management,  and  other  programs. 

The  1995  Draft  RPA  Program  represents,  we  believe,  a  radical 
shift  in  the  historic  direction  of  the  Forest  Service  which  through- 
out much  of  its  approximately  100-year  history  has  adhered  to  a 
multiple  use,  sustained  yield  philosophy. 

In  contrast,  the  program  proposes  to  take  an  ecosystem  manage- 
ment as  the  centerpiece  and  driving  force  behind  all  Forest  Service 
activities.  The  forest  and  paper  industry  is  concerned  that  the  con- 
cept of  ecosystem  management  as  currently  understood  is  yet  too 
vague  and  indefinite  to  warrant  its  use  as  the  foundation  of  a  long- 
term  strategic  plan  for  the  agency. 

While  the  industry  supports  ecosystem  management  as  a  process, 
clear  and  implementable  objectives  need  also  to  be  developed  and 
articulated.  Objectives  will  vary  obviously  by  ownership  region  and 
even  forest  stand. 

The  Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960  directed  the  Forest 
Service  to  administer  public  lands  on  a  multiple  use  and  sustained 
yield  basis. 

Throughout  most  of  the  past  50  years,  the  agency  has  largely 
been  successful  in  balancing  the  competing  uses  of  forests  while 
generating  both  market  and  nonmarket  goods  consistent  with  its 
statutory  mandate.  Indeed,  a  number  of  subsequent  laws  including 
the  Resource  Planning  Act  which  authorized  the  RPA  program 
reaffirmed  the  goals  and  intents  of  multiple  use  management.  The 
1995  RPA,  however,  we  believe  in  stark  contrast,  abandons  mul- 
tiple use  management,  and  declares  that  ecosystem  management 
will  heretofore  guide  the  agency. 

Unlike  multiple  use  management  where  distinct  objectives  and 
outlets  can  be  identified  and  quantified,  ecosystem  management  is 
concerned  with  forest  condition.  For  it  to  be  a  workable  manage- 
ment strategy,  ecosystem  management  must  be  adequately  defined, 
be  quantifiable,  and  detailed  and  implemented  in  a  fashion  that  ac- 
commodates ecological  and  societal  objectives.  Unfortunately,  as  ex- 
panded upon  in  the  current  RPA  program,  it  is  simply  too  vague 
a  concept  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for  a  long-term  strategic  plan  for 
the  agency. 

AF&PA  and  its  member  companies  through  the  sustainable  for- 
estry initiative  have  demonstrated  strong  support  for  environ- 
mentally sensitive  forest  management  including  support  of  active 
and  well-defined  ecosystem  management  on  Federal  lands.  The  for- 
est industry  will  support  a  policy  of  ecosystem  management  on 
public  lands  consistent  with  the  approach  taken  in  our  sustainable 
forestry  initiatives. 

The  industry  is  also  concerned  about  the  deemphasis  given  to 
timber  programs  in  the  Draft  RPA  Program.  The  seemingly  arbi- 
trary reduction  in  timber  outputs  called  for  by  the  program  are  in- 
supportable in  light  of  the  long  and  complex  history  of  forest  plan- 
ning that  has  taken  all  aspects  of  National  Forest  uses  and  oppor- 
tunities into  account. 

Forest  plans  have  been  developed  at  great  expense  over  the  past 
two  decades  to  guide  the  management  of  each  forest  unit.  I  think 
it  is  important  to  note  that  these  are  locally  developed  plans  where 
a  substantial  amount  of  consensus-building  went  on  in  the  produc- 
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tion  of  these  plans;  however,  the  RPA  plan  ignores  these  plans  alto- 
gether and  pronounces  that  the  agency  will  reduce  timber  produc- 
tion on  National  Forest  lands  by  some  60  percent  in  their  program 
document.  The  program  fails  to  justify,  we  believe,  this  major  shift 
in  agency  direction. 

The  Forest  Service  prescription  for  a  healthy  forest  and  produc- 
tive forest  ecosystem  for  the  next  50  years  is  based  on  the  hypoth- 
esis that  significant  environmental  degradation  that  has  occurred 
from  past  management  objectives  and  activities.  Implicit  within  the 
RPA  document  is  the  presumption  that  timber  production  and 
other  commodity  programs  have  caused  significant  environmental 
degradation  and  therefore  have  impaired  noncommodity  values  in- 
cluding water,  wildlife,  and  recreation.  We  believe  that  this  simply 
could  not  be  further  from  the  truth. 

The  RPA  program  fails  to  acknowledge  and  take  credit  for  the 
environmental  and  other  accomplishments  that  the  Forest  Service 
has  had  over  the  past  50  years,  which  we  believe  are  substantial. 
While  forest  health  and  other  problems  need  to  be  addressed,  the 
nation's  forest  resources  have  benefited  from  wise  stewardship  and 
the  application  of  scientifically  proven  management  techniques. 

A  thorough  review  of  the  RPA  program  document  gives  the  read- 
er the  impression  that  the  Forest  Service  has  improperly  managed 
and  cared  for  the  nation's  forest  land  system.  This  apologetic  tone 
appears  to  constantly  focus  on  the  negative  rather  than  citing  For- 
est Service  accomplishments  again,  which  we  believe  to  be  numer- 
ous. 

The  Draft  RPA  Program  ignores  many  research  areas  where 
more  highly  focused,  cooperative  forestry  research  is  needed  to  pro- 
vide the  scientific  underpinning  necessary  to  achieve  sustainability. 

The  mission  of  the  Forest  Service  research  program  is  to  provide 
information  to  forest  managers  that  is  useful  on  all  forest  land.  It 
is  commendable  that  the  Forest  Service  is  planning  on  focusing  a 
large  part  of  their  research  efforts  on  forest  health  and  sustain- 
ability. However,  it  is  also  evident  that  a  substantial  portion  of  this 
Forest  Service  research  program  will  be  focused  on  further  develop- 
ing ecosystem  management  approaches  to  forest  management  and 
the  maintenance  and  restoration  of  old-growth  forests. 

The  Forest  Service,  I  believe,  should  consider  placing  less  re- 
search emphasis  on  these  types  of  programs  and  focus  on  some  as- 
pects of  forestry  research  which  are  noticeably  absent  or  mentioned 
only  in  passing  in  the  1995  RPA  program  document  and  are  in 
need  of  further  study. 

If  we  are  to  effectively  manage  forest  land  more  intensively,  we 
must  understand  the  relationships  among  site  resource  availability, 
genetic  attributes,  carbon  gain  and  allocation,  and  ultimately  fiber 
and  solid  wood  production. 

The  forest  survey  and  the  subsequent  forest  inventory  analysis 
conducted  by  the  Forest  Service  provides  natural  resource  man- 
agers with  invaluable  information  for  both  short-and  long-range 
planning.  AF&PA  is  extremely  supportive  of  the  Forest  Service's 
intention  to  shorten  the  forest  inventory  cycles  from  ten  to  five 
years.  This  will  provide  land  managers  with  more  timely  assess- 
ment of  our  nation's  forests;  however,  doubling  the  frequency  of 
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these  assessments  will  have  a  significant  and  justified  impact  on 
the  agency's  budgets. 

Before  diverting  scarce  agency  funding  toward  conducting  eco- 
logical assessments  at  an  ecoregion  level,  FIA  certainly  should  first 
be  funded.  AF&PA  recommends  that  FIA  be  given  an  appropriate 
level  of  funding  and  staffing  to  conduct  the  inventory  assessments 
on  a  five-year  cycle. 

The  RPA  program  details  management  activities  that  in  many 
cases  will  only  serve  to  complicate  the  goal  of  sustainable  forestry, 
or  worse,  are  in  conflict  with  one  another.  For  example,  while  the 
agency  is  emphasizing  the  need  to  address  forest  health,  it  is  also 
proposing  to  curtail  many  silvacultural  tools  necessary  for  restoring 
healthy  forest  conditions.  Throughout  the  United  States,  the  Forest 
Service  can  learn  from  private  landowners  whose  adjacent  lands 
are  healthy  but  threatened  by  fire  and  pest  hazards  on  public 
lands. 

The  agency  is  proposing  to  reduce  force  access  by  obliterating  ex- 
isting roads  and  virtually  prohibiting  the  construction  of  new 
roads,  thereby  making  far  more  difficult  the  job  of  addressing  forest 
health  concerns. 

Eliminating  roads  also  impairs  access  for  recreation  which  is 
identified  in  the  draft  program  as  a  major  focus  of  the  future  of  the 
agency. 

Finally,  the  1995  RPA  program  inadequately  addresses  the  na- 
tion's long-term  timber  needs  by  foregoing  the  contribution  of  pub- 
lic lands  to  the  nation's  timber  supply,  inadequately  addressing  op- 
portunities to  increase  private  timber  investments  and  by  favoring 
importation  of  wood  and  paper  products. 

In  essence,  the  Draft  RPA  Program  removes  the  agency  from  any 
responsibility  for  meeting  the  nation's  demands  for  timber.  Instead, 
it  erroneously  assumes  that  increased  harvest  from  private  lands, 
accelerated  recycling  and  higher  imports  will  meet  the  nation's  fu- 
ture wood  and  paper  products  needs.  The  Forest  Service  needs  to 
take  a  more  realistic  long-term  view  of  its  role  in  meeting  these 
long-term  timber  supply  needs  of  the  country. 

Thanks  for  the  opportunity  to  testify. 

[Prepared  Statement  of  Michael  L.  Clutter  may  be  found  at  the 
end  of  hearing.] 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Kuhlmann,  I  will  turn  the  time  to 
you,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  WALTER  KUHLMANN,  CHAIRMAN,  PROGRAM 
AND  POLICY  COMMITTEE,  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS,  DEFEND- 
ERS OF  WILDLIFE 

Mr.  Kuhlmann.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  My  name  is  Walter  Kuhlmann.  I  am  a  lawyer  in  pri- 
vate practice  in  Madison,  Wisconsin.  My  home  forests  are  the 
Nicolet  and  Chequamegon  National  Forests  in  the  north  woods  of 
Wisconsin,  and  I  also  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  Superior 
National  Forest  in  Minnesota. 

I  am  here  today  for  Defenders  of  Wildlife,  a  nonprofit  conserva- 
tion organization  of  over  120,000  members.  Defenders  has  asked 
me  to  speak  today  because  I  am  the  chair  of  their  program  and  pel- 
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icy  committee  for  the  Defenders'  board  of  directors.  I  also  represent 
Defenders  on  biodiversity  of  the  National  Forests. 

My  involvement  with  Defenders  stems  from  my  representation  of 
several  wildlife  conservation  groups  in  the  upper  Great  Lakes. 

Defenders'  overall  concern  with  the  '95  Draft  RPA  Program  is 
that  it  does  not  fairly  inform  the  public  or  agency  staff  or  line  offi- 
cers about  the  threats  facing  species,  habitats,  and  overall  ecologi- 
cal integrity  of  the  National  Forest  system.  Since  it  does  not  dis- 
close those  threats,  it  does  not  tell  us  what  to  do  about  them. 

In  our  view,  the  RPA  program  must  have  as  a  foundation  a  sum- 
mary of  what  I  call  an  ecological  state  of  the  National  Forest  sys- 
tem. This  is  vitally  important  because  of  the  upcoming  round  of  for- 
est plan  revisions. 

However,  the  draft  program  does  not  identify  portions  of  the  sys- 
tem that  have  experienced  species  loss  and/or  habitat  loss.  It  does 
not  tell  us  the  extent  of  that  loss.  It  does  not  identify  threats  to 
ecological  integrity.  It  does  not  explain  how  the  Forest  Service 
plans  to  mitigate  those  threats  nor  what  the  tradeoffs  might  be  if 
those  threats  are  addressed  or  if  they  are  not. 

The  draft  program  does  not  acknowledge  the  tremendous  ad- 
vances in  understanding  from  conservation  science  in  the  last  20 
years.  Vast  quantities  of  literature  have  been  generated  in  the  field 
of  conservation  science  in  the  20  years  since  NFMA  was  passed  in 
1976. 

What  does  this  wealth  of  scientific  literature  tell  the  agency 
about  the  importance  of  reducing  forest  fragmentation  or  the  bene- 
fits of  the  core  buffer  corridor  model  for  designing  areas  whose  pri- 
mary purpose  is  the  protection  of  biological  diversity?  Will  the  im- 
portance of  reducing  fragmentation  and  increasing  connectivity 
have  any  impact  on  the  ability  to  utilize  the  NFS  for  timber  har- 
vesting, road  construction,  and  other  consumptive  land-disturbing 
purposes? 

The  '95  Draft  RPA  Program  gives  no  hint  of  answers  to  these 
major  questions  that  face  the  agency  in  light  of  scientific  develop- 
ments in  the  last  20  years. 

Defenders  has  looked  at  these  threats  for  forest  ecosystems  and 
other  endangered  ecosystems  in  the  United  States.  Defenders  is- 
sued a  major  report  in  December  of  1995  called  the  Endangered 
Ecosystems  Report.  In  that  report,  it  identified  the  21  most  endan- 
gered ecosystems  in  the  United  States,  10  of  which  involve  forested 
landscapes. 

The  Defenders'  report  reveals  extensive  species  and  habitat  loss 
throughout  the  country,  and  it  identifies  threats  that  are  causing 
that  loss. 

Another  Defenders-sponsored  publication,  a  book  entitled  Saving 
Nature's  Legacy,  discusses  management  techniques  needed  to  re- 
store ecosystems  and  mitigate  further  losses.  This  type  of  informa- 
tion should  be  explicitly  addressed  by  the  Forest  Service  itself  in 
the  RPA  program. 

Defenders  of  Wildlife  has  been  engaged  in  a  dialog  with  the  For- 
est Service  and  particularly  the  chief  since  late  1993,  specifically 
requesting  that  the  '95  Draft  RPA  Program  address  the  ecological 
integrity  of  the  National  Forest  system. 
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In  our  view,  the  RPA  statute  specifically  requires  this  kind  of 
disclosure  of  environmental  consequences.  Among  other  legal  re- 
quirements in  the  development  of  the  RPA  Program,  the  program 
"shall  be  developed  in  accordance  with  the  principles  set  forth  in 
the  National  Environmentsd  Policy  Act  of  1969." 

Is  ecosystem  management  the  answer?  As  reflected  in  the  '95 
Draft  Program,  ecosystem  management  is  an  apparent  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  importance  of  maintaining  ecological  integrity,  but 
it  has  been  defined  to  be  the  management  of  biological,  economic, 
and  social  factors  to  come  up  with  an  optimal  mix  in  the  agency's 
discretion.  That  strikes  us  as  a  new  phrase  for  multiple  use. 

Some  have  said  ecosystem  management  means  an  abandonment 
of  multiple  use,  but  there  are  many  sources  in  current  Forest  Serv- 
ice law  for  protecting  species  and  habitats  from  the  organic  acts 
mentioned  in  wildlife  and  fish;  the  definitions  of  multiple  use  and 
sustained  yield  include  the  phrase  "without  impairment  of  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  land";  and  NFMA  includes  many  references  to  bio- 
logical sciences,  coordination  of  economic  and  environmental  as- 
pects of  various  systems  of  management,  protection  of  diversity  of 
plant  and  animal  communities,  and  watershed  conditions. 

For  the  last  17  years,  one  of  the  explicit  principles  in  the  law  of 
governing  the  National  Forest  system  has  been  "recognition  that 
the  National  Forests  are  ecosystems,  and  their  management  for 
goods  and  services  requires  an  awareness  and  consideration  of  the 
interrelationships  among  plants,  animals,  soil,  water,  air,  and 
other  environmental  factors  within  ecosystems." 

Defenders'  concern  then  is  not  that  ecosystem  management  pulls 
the  agency  away  from  multiple  use,  but  rather  that  it  lumps  all  the 
critical  issues  identified  by  conservation  science  into  the  black  box 
of  management  discretion  that  is  multiple  use  without  first  ade- 
quately addressing  what  science  has  to  tell  us  about  threats  to  spe- 
cies and  habitats. 

The  '95  Draft  Program  follows  this  approach  of  making  broad, 
optimistic,  can-do  statements  about  protecting  ecosystems  and  pro- 
viding substantial  flows  of  outputs  without  the  necessary  ecological 
foundation  for  that  optimism. 

There  have  been  several  questions  today  from  the  subcommittee 
about  the  role  of  people  in  ecosystems.  In  our  view,  people  and 
their  economic  and  social  needs  are  clearly  and  properly  a  part  of 
multiple  use.  Our  goal  is  not  to  minimize  the  importance  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  factors  in  the  ultimate  multiple  use  analysis,  but 
rather  to  elevate  the  ecological  component  and  make  sure  that 
sound  science  is  applied  as  a  foundation  before  the  uses,  values, 
and  benefits  are  mixed  together  in  the  multiple  use  judgments 
made  by  the  agency. 

In  conclusion,  the  final  '95  RPA  Program  needs  to  be  a  hard- 
headed  assessment  of  the  state  of  the  National  Forest  system  and 
what  major  resetting  of  direction  it  will  take  to  remedy  the  signifi- 
cant problems  for  species  and  habitats  that  have  resulted  from  past 
management. 

The  American  people  deserve  an  honest  report  from  their  public 
servants  and  the  statutory  mandate  to  prepare  the  RPA  Program 
in  accord  with  the  principles  of  NEPA  requires  nothing  less. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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[Prepared  Statement  of  Walter  Kuhlmann  may  be  found  at  the 
end  of  hearing.] 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kuhlmann,  and  I  want  to  thank 
the  panel  for  the  excellent  testimony  you  have  given  us  at  this  par- 
ticular time. 

Don't  feel  bad  that  people  have  left.  They  just  have  got  100 
things  to  do  and  meetings  to  be  to  and  votes  to  do,  but  we  do  look 
over  your  testimony  in  great  detail. 

As  you  can  see,  there  is  a  lot  of  variety  and  different  opinions 
as  to  how  this  thing  ought  to  be  done,  and  the  professionalism  that 
has  been  shown  here  today  has  been  very  appreciated. 

I  know  we  have  a  big  problem  on  the  public  lands  of  America, 
and  that  is  that  we  can't  afford  psirks — ^the  infrastructure  of  the 
parks  is  falling  apart,  costing  literally  billions  of  dollars  into  it.  We 
subsidize  use  of  the  Federal  land  like  BLM  and  Forest  Service.  I 
saw  a  figure  the  other  day  that  I  had  verified  of  $1,300,000,000  to 
use  these  public  areas. 

I  was  just  curious,  and  maybe  this  isn't  entirely  to  the  issue  that 
you  have  brought  here.  Could  you  give  me  a  response  on  how  you 
would  handle  that? 

Now,  keep  in  mind,  the  public  wants  to  have  all  these  things  to 
play  on,  and  by  darned,  it  is  theirs  and  they  want  to  go  play  on 
it,  and  still,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  becoming  a  huge  subsidy.  Do 
you  think  people  would  be  offended  if  we  charged  them  for  going 
on  Forest  Service  ground  or  BLM  ground? 

If  you  went  to  Yellowstone  in  1915,  it  cost  you  $10.  If  you  drive 
into  Yellowstone  today,  it  is  $10,  and  not  only  that,  it  has  gotten 
better.  A  retired  CEO  can  go  in  in  his  big  Winnebago,  pulling  a  big 
new  Suburban  and  he  can  plunk  down  almost  free.  He  is  over  62; 
he  gets  a  free  ride  on  it. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  people  would  respond  if  we  had  a 
golden  eagle  pass  that  cost  them  $50  so  that  they  could  go  on  all 
the  public  grounds  of  America.  With  all  your  vast  experience  here, 
does  anyone  want  to  give  me  a  30-second  response? 

Mr.  Kuhlmann.  I  think  that  most  people  are  willing  to  pay  their 
way,  unless  you  live  immediately  adjacent  to  those  lands.  Those 
folks  who  have  used  the  lands  as  a  tradition  in  a  very  free  way, 
I  am  talking  about  the  local  folks,  would  have  a  very  difficult  time 
if  they  had  to  pay  for  their  own  backyard. 

That  has  been  my  experience,  that  the  farther  away  you  are  from 
the  value,  the  more  willing  you  are  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Hansen.  We  are  wrestling  with  this,  because  we  don't  see 
it  coming  either  from  the  Administration  or  from  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. In  fact,  the  Budget  Committee  gets  a  hold  of  me  and  says 
think  of  ways  to  save  this  money.  That  is  what  they  are  looking 
at. 

Dr.  Clutter,  how  do  you  compare  how  the  Forest  Service  runs  the 
ground  and  how  you  folks  run  private  ground? 

Mr.  Clutter.  In  many  ways,  at  least  what  you  are  directly 
speaking  to,  we  have  seen  similar  parallels  on  ground  that  we 
manage.  There  have  been  traditionally  in  these  rural  economies  the 
right  to  hunt,  recreate  on  these  areas,  and  in  those  areas  where 
that  has  been  traditional,  we  have  left  our  lands  open  for  those 
who  wanted  to  do  that. 
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Other  areas,  we  do  market  nontimber  commodities,  such  as  hunt- 
ing leases  and  those  kinds  of  things,  but  it  has  generally  evolved 
as  sort  of  a  local  type  issue  as  far  as  how  we  have  approached  it. 

In  general,  we  believe  that  and  would  support,  I  think,  that  there 
are  certainly  instances  where  it  would  be  appropriate  for  people 
that  were  using  those  resources  to  reflect  what  their  worth  might 
be  in  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Do  you  gentlemen  see  a  trend  on  the  part  of  the 
Forest  Service  to  become  more  single-use,  more  what  many  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  you  have  heard  express  today,  more  toward 
an  extreme  environmentalist  position?  Is  that  a  fair  characteriza- 
tion, Mr.  Kuhlmann? 

Mr.  Kuhlmann.  I  don't  believe  so.  The  wilderness  areas  that  you 
referred  to  earlier  in  my  view  are  not  single  use.  There  is  a  great 
benefit  in  terms  of  watershed  and  recreation.  I  use  the  Superior 
National  Forest  Wilderness  for  recreation  with  my  family  quite  a 
bit,  and  in  terms  of  your  question  about  saving  money  and  user 
fees,  one  answer,  not  surprisingly  from  Defenders  of  Wildlife, 
would  be  to  take  a  hard  look  at  reducing  below-cost  timber  harvest- 
ing. 

I  think  in  terms  of  user  fees,  comparing  my  experience  in  the 
Boundary  Waters  of  northern  Minnesota  which  is  Forest  Service 
land,  the  fees  are  very,  very  low,  and  yet  there  is  a  tremendous  de- 
mand to  try  to  get  into  the  Quetico  on  the  Canadian  side,  and  even 
with  speed  dial,  I  couldn't  get  a  reservation  for  days  because  the 
phone  was  busy,  and  their  fees  are  much,  much  higher  than  on  the 
United  States  side. 

That  at  least  anecdotally  tells  me  that  people  are  willing  to  pay 
for  certain  kinds  of  experiences  on  public  lands. 

Mr.  Hansen.  You  used  a  term  that  is  pretty  popular  around 
here,  below-cost  timber  sales.  If  our  colleague,  George  Miller,  was 
here,  he  could  expound  for  20  minutes  and  talk  about  that  in  great 
detail.  I  guess  it  is  kind  of  like  the  eye  of  the  beholder  to  a  certain 
extent. 

It  is  like  in  court,  one  person  stands  up  and  says  that  this  person 
has  suffered  a  whiplash  with  a  30-percent  total  disability,  and  the 
next  orthopedic  gets  up  and  says  they  are  a  malingerer.  He  has  ex- 
amined the  patient  and  he  can't  see  that. 

Well,  that  is  what  we  find  in  this  business;  whose  study  do  you 
believe.  Now,  they  come  in,  and  you  get  Utah  State  University,  and 
I  know  you  have  been  up  there,  and  that  is  a  land  grant  college 
and  probably  half  the  people  who  run  around  with  the  Smokey 
Bear  hats  on  got  their  degree  there,  and  they  have  their  ring  on 
their  finger,  and  they  talk  about  the  idea  of  some  of  their  profes- 
sors that  it  is  actually  not  below  cost,  that  if  you  look  at  just  what 
the  foresters — those  who  harvest  timber  pay,  I  guess  you  could 
come  to  that  conclusion,  but  people  hunt,  fish,  use  it  for  a  lot  of 
things,  and  the  list  goes  on,  and  pretty  soon,  you  have  to  switch 
your  gears  and  say,  well,  maybe  it  actually  doesn't  cost  anything. 

The  same  thing  in  the  mining  business.  My  good  friend,  George, 
and  I  am  in  no  way  picking  on  him  because  he  is  an  extremely  ef- 
fective person,  he  talks  about  the  low  cost  of  mining.  Well,  obvi- 
ously, he  has  never  been  in  the  mining  business. 
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You  get  in  there  and  spend  what  it  takes  to  prove  it  up,  what 
it  costs  to  put  it  back.  The  whole  thing  of  it  is,  these  guys  might 
as  well  go  down  to  Las  Vegas  and  throw  it  all  on  the  green  felt, 
and  they  have  got  a  better  chance  of  winning  than  they  ever  do 
going  into  a  mine. 

My  father,  who  was  in  the  mining  business,  I  can  testify  that  I 
thought  I  have  never  seen  a  bigger  waste  of  money  in  my  entire 
life,  but  sometimes,  they  win  and  there  is  a  Kennecott  or  Charlie 
Skein  on  his  uranium  or  whatever  it  may  be,  so  it  is  kind  of  like 
the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

On  this  thing,  Mr.  Kuhlmann,  I  missed  the  point.  You  compared 
the  Forest  Service  with  parks  regarding  wildlife.  Did  I  hear  you 
wrong  or  was  there  a  comparison  there  that  we  missed? 

Mr.  Kuhlmann.  I  don't  believe  I  referenced  the  parks  at  all. 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  see.  I  apologize  then.  Well,  any  further  comment 
that  any  of  you  gentlemen  would  like  to  make?  We  would  like  to 
ask  a  request  from  you  and  that  is  when  the  others  and  I  start 
looking  at  this  in  detail,  we  would  appreciate  it  if  we  could  call 
upon  your  expertise,  if  we  sent  you  questions,  if  we  could  either 
call  you  or  you  could  give  us  your  written  response,  we  would  be 
very  grateful  to  you,  if  we  could. 

Mr.  Unger,  did  you  learn  anything  sitting  here  today?  We  apolo- 
gize for  taking  your  valuable  time,  but  I  always  feel  a  little  amiss 
when  our  Administration  people  come  in,  give  great  testimony  and 
walk  out,  but  then  some  of  the  other  folks  who  are  outside  of  the 
Administration  walk  in,  and  you  don't  have  the  opportunity  to  hear 
what  they  have  to  say.  We  don't  mean  to  take  your  valuable  time, 
which  I  know  is  very  valuable,  but  we  did  want  you  to  hear  them — 
and  that  is  probably  going  to  be  the  way  it  is  going  to  go  in  all  our 
committees  with  Administration  people,  so  we  would  hope  that 
they  could  kind  of  get  the  grasp  of  why  other  folks  are  here  and 
assimilate  some  of  these  great  ideas  into  what  they  are  doing. 

We  will  have  to  adjourn  this  meeting  and  thank  each  and  every 
one  of  you  for  being  here  and  coming  the  long  distance  and  being 
as  patient  as  you  are.  This  meeting  stands  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:15  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned  and 
the  following  was  submitted  for  the  Record.] 
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Ferry  County 

PLANNING  DEPARTMENT 

Post  Office  Box  305 
Republic,  WA99166  -  0305 
Telephone  (509)  775-5209 
Fax  (509)  775-5240 

February  14,  1996 

U.S.  Rq)resentarive  George  Nethercutt 
555  South  Main  Street 
ColviIle,WA  99114 

Dear  Mr.  Nethercutt, 

As  the  Planning  Director  for  Feiiy  County,  I  would  like  to  let  you  know  that  many 
of  the  citizens  in  Ferry  County  support  you,  and  are  behind  you  100%.  I  have  attended 
some  of  the  community  meetings  hosted  by  Shelly.  She  is  a  wonderful  person  and  greatly 
appreciated.  At  our  last  meeting  Feb.  1 1th  at  Barney's  Junction  in  Kettle  Falls,  Shelly 
informed  us  about  a  draft  1995  RPA  Program  by  the  Forest  Service.  After  reading  the 
executive  summary,  I  have  made  the  following  comments. 


The  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  wandered  far  from  their  mandated  objectives.  According  to 
36  CFR  221.3(a)(1)  the  Forest  Service  is  obligated  to  provide  for  "community  stability". 
"Community  stability"  is  defined  as  a  combination  of  custom,  culture  and  economic 
preservation.  As  described  by  the  Forest  Service: 

fflSTORY  AND  OBJECTS  OF  FOREST  RESERVES 

Forest  reserves  are  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  a  perpetual  supply  of  timber  for 
home  industries,  preventing  destruction  of  the  forest  cover  which  regulates  the  flow  of 
streams,  and  protecting  local  residents  from  un&ir  competition  in  the  use  of  the  range... 

We  know  that  the  welfare  of  every  community  is  dependent  upon  a  cheap  and 
plentiful  supply  of  timber;  that  a  forest  cover  is  the  most  effective  means  of  maintaining  a 
regular  stream  flow  for  irrigation  and  other  useful  purposes,  and  the  permanence  of  the 
livestock  industry  depends  upon  the  conservative  use  of  the  range. 

Forest  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  The  Use  Book,  13  (1906  ed.) 

36  CFR  219.7(d)  states  the  "Forest  Service  is  obligated  to  coordinate  procedures  with 
county  prior  to  selection  of  preferred  alternative". 

36  CFR  219.7  (d)  further  states  that  "Forest  Service  is  obligated  to  meet  with  local 
governments,  including  counties  to  establish  process  for  coordination.  At  a  minimum 
coordination  and  participation  with  local  governments  shall  occur  prior  to  the  Forest 
Service  selection  of  preferred  alternative". 
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36  CFR  219  7  (a)  states  that  the  "Forest  Service  is  obligated  to  coordinate  with  planning 
efforts  of  local  governments,  including  counties". 

36  CFR  219.7  (c)  states  that  the  "Forest  Service  is  obligated  to  consider  ahematives  in 
light  of  any  conflicts  with  county  plans". 

36  CFR  219.7  (c)  further  states  that  the  "Forest  Service  is  obligated,  after  review  of 
county  plan,  to  display  results  of  the  review  in  an  environmental  impact  statement",  (also 
see  40  CFR  1502.16  (c)  and  1506.2. 

36  CFR  219.7  (f)  states  the  "Forest  Service  is  required  to  implement  monitoring  programs 
to  determine  how  the  agency's  land  use  plans  affect  communities  adjacent  to  or  near  the 
national  forest  being  planned". 


California  Coastal  Commission  v  Granite  Rock  Co.,  480  U.S.  572  (1987)  states  that 
"State  land  use  planning  is  allowed  on  federal  lands  as  long  as  such  land  use  planning  does 
not  include  zoning.  Federal  agencies  cannot  claim  "Constitutional  Supremacy"  if  the 
agency  can  comply  with  both  federal  law  and  the  local  land  use  plan". 


I  hope  the  following  excerpts  help  clarify  the  role  of  the  Forest  Service.  After  the  draft 
RPA,  I  keep  having  visions  of  Al  Gore  and  his  earth  in  balance. 

Thank  you  for  your  time. 
Respectfully  yours 


David  M.  Keel 
Planning  Director 

cc:        Senator  Slade  Gorton  c/o  Catherine  O'Connell 
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Spd  ci  i»  »^, 


The  Honorable  George  R.  N^atbercuttj  Jr. 
U.S.  EoxiBB   of  RepreeentaClves,  Sth  District 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Representative  Methercutt, 

Thank  you  for  asking  your  constituency  for  inpjit 
on  the  Draft  1995  RPA  Program,  Executive  Summa:^' 
forward  in  The  Forest  Service  Progran  for  Fore  it. 
Rangeland  Resources:  A  Long-Term  Strategic  Plfui 


L.  Lewis 
7$0f  lUsslon 

WA  99212 


Iuid>wners 


As  a  private  landowner  in  Spokane  County,  and  |i 
forester,  I  work  on  a  daily  basis  with  other 
northeastern  Washington  coiinties  who  own  timbelrlaiid 
as  with  loggers,  mill  workers,  U.S.  Forest  Service 
Employees,  and  Wash.  Dept.  of  Natural  Resource} 
My  main  job  is  helping  private  landowners  make 
manageTnent  decisions,  and  develop  short  and 
in  their  future  plans  which  are  beet  for  produ|n^l^ 
economics,  and  maintaining  or  improving  their 
resources,   ^ty  comments  below  will  be  biased  f: 
of  view,  I  am  afraid.   I  %rill  list  the  Section 
(i.e.,  E-1) ,  and  Paragraph  #  from  the  Plan  whi^l^ 
comment  on: 
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I.  Executive  Summary 

B-1 

#1  The  'continuous  supply  of  timber"  is  a  faikflLfor  any 
effective  XIS7S  plan,  as  well  as  conservation,  fp^  is  vise 
use  of  that  supply. 

#3  "..quest  to  be  world  leaders.."  should  b^  in  the 
context  of  sharing  scientific  data,  not  in  wor 
economic  policy  through  an  international  group 
(of  all  forest  lands  in  the  U.S.)  are  in  non-Padeiral 
ownership .  *  indicates  that  the  a»st  important  si  ip  lasis  for 
developing  this  RPA  Program  is  to  work  with  inhidirial  and 
non- industrial  private  forestland  owners  in  lefifnfng  what 
they  can  add  to  improve  the  USPS  program,  not 
X  question  the  "President's  oonaltment"  to  thib 

#4   "Ecosystem  management"  has  become  the  b^rotd  for  all 
approaches  to  OSFS  management  policy,  yet  I  de  E]  ^  fOiyone  to 
define  an  "ecosystem"  which  everyone  will  agrei] 
nebulous  term  will  allow  any  group  in  decision 
to  define  "management"  as  they  see  fit.  We  nei4 
USPS  forests  by  watersheds  and  sub- watersheds, 
identifiable  and  manageable. 


p  rbf esslonal 
in 
,  as  will' 
(USPS) 
eiiployees . 
i^i^e  forest 
goals 


this  point 
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will 
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Course  to  the  Future:  The  RPA  Program 
B-2 
#3  * . . . international  aaalstanca . . ■ 


la  a  trovb'.ing  term. 


( icosyateiBs 

ecosystems 

that 


and 


If  we  are  Involved  in  enoouraging  restoration  ol 
Internationally,  then  are  we  not  subject  to  ou^ 
being  restored  Internationally? 

#4  ■...capabilities  of  ecosystems..."  in^ll^s 
parameters  of  these  can  be  established,  but  wh$  jvill  do  the 
determination? 

"  —  internationally,  the  Forest  Service  will  ^ijf |r 
assistance  . . .  toward  developing  uses . .  (and) . . v<  J U4 id . 
soxinds  like  we  are .  intimately  involved  intemauJoi  tally,  and 
would  be  under  that  umbrella.  The  next  senteniie  iitates  that 
flatly:   "Such  an  approach  will  require  manage: -i  I  o  monitor, 
and  if  necessary,  change  the  amount  and  kinds  oi  uses." 
This  would  greatly  inpinge  on  rights  of  privat<  ii  y  owned 
forestlands,  both  in  our  country  and  overseas,  j 

The  next  sentence  uses  two  terms,  "conservaui on* 
"efficient  use"  together,  which  is  redundancy.   T 
"Conservation  is  the  wise  and  efficient  use  of  riitutral 
resources."  Therefore,  whenever  these  two  equjJ  kerms  are 
conjuaictive,  it  may  be  concluded  that  "conservjit  iod"  in  this 
document  may  mean  something  else,  such  as  presoiviition,  or 
non-use,  or  locking-up  of  the  nattiral  resourcen  t::6m 
consumptive  use:  if  there  is  a  redefinition,  :}jejL  spell  it 
out,  be  honest  1 

#5  There  are  several  questions  in  how  to  *  .  .-]  Ensure 
Organization  Effectiveness. . . "  What  has  "  . . .  Ijk  r(i4Laed 
participation  of  votaan.   and  people  of  color, . . "  to  do  with 
this  issue  that  laws  of  discrimination  do  not  cciviit*.   This 
Strategic  Plem  by  USFS  is  way  off  base,  presupxis  ^g  the 
xneffectivanass  of  our  national  civil  rights  !»«  and 
therefore  should  not  address  such  extraneous  iituts.  This 
sounds  like  political  pandering  to  special  intsrejit  groups 
(or  foreign  governments),  which  should  not  be  ii  piTt  of  this 
process.  The  mention  of  "reinvention  process"  i.a   a  burr 
under  many  people's  saddle,  a  program  from  the  A'lce- 
Prejident  which  is  ill-conceived  and  has  cause!  much 
individual  and  agency  turmoil  within  the  U.S.   ;74p:.  of 
Agricultxire .  One  very  painfiil  example  is  the  :<i-jiaming  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS)  to  Ibtural  heiources 
Conservation  Service.  Farmers,  ranchers,  and  LiiniL  managers 


had  recognized  SCS  for  over  50  years  as  a  leading 


agency  in  natural  resource  conservation.   Now 
confused  with  other  federal  and  state  agencies 
WA  Oept.  of  Natural  Resources.  Just  what  does 


itself"  mean, 
worthwhile? 


II, 


change  for  change's  saJce,   or  dollar    i6mething 


USDA 


:lpie;r  are 
siOh  as  the 
r  linvent 


Priority  Management  Actions 

BS-3 

#S  From  the  standpoint  of  progressive  mana^^m^t, 
private  sector  has  more  to  contribute  to 
management  program  of  the  USPS  than  this 


siistaLuSple 
state  lu  in 


the 
forest 
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arrogantly  implies.  Invoking  the  next  atatemext  li^e)^ 

"...  incorporate  human  needs  and  values *  is  in  i  xldlctment 

against  the  USPS,  as  expressed  by  the  hundreds  or  l!amilies 
and  thousands  of  timber  industry  employees  who  loit  their 
jobs  due  to  curtailing  USPS  timber  sales  (I.e.  4  {Ppj^ks,  MA, 
and  surrounding  communities) . 

#8  To  "increase  the  use  of  prescribed  firs'!  li^  one  of 
the  most  important  positive  aspects  of  this  prc^rini.  The 
cycle  of  non-fire  use  has  increased  the  incideice  6t   root 
disease,  Ineect  infestation,  and  high  fuel  loa<i  lUich  have 
had  devastating  consequences  in  tree  mortality  atnc. 
catastrophic  wildfires. 


throughout 


III.   Strategic  Plan  Sesulta 

ES>5 

#S  The  enqphasis  on  "international  assistan^ej'* 
this  proposal  carries  with  it  an  undertone  of  ccoi^rative 
economic  assistance  that  most  assuredly  will  not  <f6  without' 
strings  attached.  What  are  the  "strings"  «dth  «h:.<ih  we  will 
be  compelled  to  dance  by  the  international  cooj  >«  r<  i^ive  (or, 
maybe  I  am  just  paranoid  like  all  right-wing  f^al^lcsl) 


ljo3ike  by  the 
f<»]testland  ' 
Mst  to 
Capital 

^owth  and 


IV.      Program  Costs 

ES-6 

#1  Punding  for  this  strategic  plan  must  be 
taxpayers  of  this  country,  ultimately.   Privatu 
o%«ner8  and  timber  industry  by  far  contribute  t])A 
underwriting  this  plan.   I  would  suggest  that  le 
Gains  Tax  be  elimii^ted  for  this  Industry,  so  i:lai: 
reinvestments  back  into  the  industry  will  promote 
therefore  increase  revenues  to  fvmd  this  prog-cini. 

#3   "...  restore  ecosystems ..."  should  not  b<  1  c^ihstrued  to 
mean  restoration  to  pre-Westem  civilization,  j licit  as  the 
return  to  Old  West  grizzly  k  grey  wolf  natural  }a]>itat  area 
conditions.  Re-introducti<»i  of  speciee  and/or  leiitoration 
of  "old  growth"  forests  are  programs  doomed  to  Ja:.lx2re  by 
hot  recognizing  xiatural  processes  and  change  t^ut  (this 
document  so  nobly  claims  to  recognize — people  aie  4  part  of 
this  natural  world,  whether  the  Eairth  Pirstl  onimuiidty 
believes  it  or  not. 

V.   Preface 

#2  Here  is  that  definition  of  "conservatiox  "   i^the 
trustwoxtiiy,  responsible  ^se  of  nature's  bovmtr  ' 
Preservation,  non-use,  or  lock-up  were  never  a  ]»a±  of  this 
meaning  for  USPS  forestland,  only  for  our  parki  aid 
monuments.  We  must  continue  to  stress  this  di  ^j 'e  r^ntiation 
in  this  document. 

#3   "...global  brand  of  leadership..."  indL(!e:^s  that  in 
this  strategy  for  managing  our  USPS  forestland  i  w  1  must 
somehow  incorporate  our  forest  and  rangeland  muia  foment 
scheme  under  the  mantle  of  an  overall  intemat  L< thil 
consortium.  This  is  diametrically  opposed  to  Eori^tland 
management  going  from  the  smallest  sub-watersh  id  vbit  as  a 
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part  of  a  greater  watershed,  and  then  to  the  rlvsz^  basln- 
slaed  area.   The  moat  efficient  management  must  3d  based 
from  the  single  stand  of  trees  in  an  ecosystem  asi  |a  part  of 
the  larger  ecosystem,  rather  than  imposing  the  lax^r  river 
basin  system  management  parameters  broadly. 

The  individual  land  managers  within  an  ecosyctsn  are  best 
able  to  effectively  develop  the  moat  wise  menace  lie  dt  system 
to  perpetuate  their  natural  resoiircc  base  for  thkiii  economic 
well-being  and  the  health  of  the  ecosystem,  lipzti   small 
manager  fails  within  the  ecosystem,  the  tnanagenent  ^can  be 
corrected,  economically  and  ecologically,  and  l^je^e  me  he 
will  correct  it  to  stay  in  business.  But  If  tt ^j alrameters 
from  an  all-encoc^assing  global,  or  even  natioiak,  ieystem  of 
management  is  applied,  and  is  found  to  be  erroz^i  and 
flawed  in  its  philosophy  and  "science,"  then  c<  tja^^ropbe 
will  result. 

#S  Forgive  my  irreverent  comments  on  this  itiatidment, 
■The  President  of  the  Dhited  States  has  commitled.  ...•  To 
my  knowledge,  this  %fould  be  'a  first"  coomitmeit  <f  amy 
kind,  except  not  to  commit.  This  step  must  be  taJdn  by 
Congress  at  the  forefront,  and  by  all  of  us  ullliAj  tiely. 

Introduction 

VI.  Purpose  and  Function:  The  Forest  Service  e  Jltirategic 
Plan 

1-2 

#1  This  statement  properly  sets  out  the  sco^e  6£   this 
r>lan,  delineating  the  outreach  to  be  exclusive  cf  dther 
cotintries,  a  national  plan,  not  an  intemationa]  <riie. 

VII.  Context  of  the  1995  Program,  The  RPA  Ass<  ssii^nt: 
Providing  a  Scientific  Basis 

1-2 

#l-#9  The  scientific  information  utilize  to  e^'iluate  the 
nations  forest  and  range  lands  is  the  only  proper  Evidence 
upon  which  to  base  management  decisions.   In  piist  ^^ars,  the 
National  Resource  Inventory  (NRI)  coo^iled  by  rhe  Natural 


Resources  Conservation  Sezvice  has  supplied  thii 


condition  for  non-industrial  agricultural,  foru  t 


leusds  and  industrial  forest  lands.  The  USPS  h^u  ii^nitored 
the  condition  of  those  lands.  These  two  agenc.ctf  iave  the 
only  broad-baaed  inventories  upon  which  to  basu  f4>irest  and 
range  management  strategies. 

#9  "Olobal  changes  in  climate,  if  they  occiij- 
crowning  jewel  of  contribution  made  by  the  so-u.ll^d 
"environmental  community"  to  our  efforts  of  wIki  :iAtural 
resource  management .   Global  warming  is  seemin  j]  y  the  only 
reason  and  excuse  the  environmental  elite  have 
on  conservation  of  our  natural  resources.  But 
invoked  pseudo- science,  by  removing  the  doubt 


si:ite  of 


and  range 


is  the 


lii  iraging  war 
t-hiV"  have 
oi;  global 


warming,  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  ozone -depl  it  ;el  fear  in 


the  public's  perception  of  the  condition  of  ou: 


In  reality,  reputable  scientific  studies  conclide 


r  »faources . 


the 
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oppoalt*,  that  global  conditions  are  cooling,  ratliiir  i-Mn 
warming.  We  nust  utilize  science  to  manage  intpi.lL^ently. 

VIII .  tmited  Itetions  Conference  on  the  Environ  ik  th :  and 
Levelopment 
•  1-3 

#1  This  section  the  Plan  captures  an  aspect  of  the  whole 
scheoe  that  is  very  troubling,  from  the  perspeccLvja  of 
someone  worlcing  in  the  area  of  private  forestlaoil 
management.  Since  the  private  sector  will  be  iii:i^tely 
involved  in  this  initiative  and  subject  to  its 
ramifications,  it  would  behoove  us  as  citizens  tp 
scrutinize  this  philosophy  of  United  Nations  Ccp 
the  aspect  of-  Dtoited  States  land  management . 

It  is  one  thing  to  assist  other  nations  in  de|v|9|]Jo^ing 
plans  to  deal  with  the  land  management  problems  u  they 
request  that  voluntarily;  it  is  quite  another  to  invoice  the 
power  of  the  U.N.  to  coerce  action  to  be  taken  b^  nations, 
for  in  this  scenario,  the  U.S.  is  just  a  membeij  md  must 
accept  "directing"  as  well. 


Eerienciag  in 


I  regret  being  so  lengthy  in  my  remarks, 
opportunity  for  e^qpressing  ny  thoughts. 

Sincerely, 

Kick  Lewis 


Than) 


^li  for  this 
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February  27, 1996 

To:  'Rep.  George  Nethercutt 
Fr   Renea  Martin,  CoKille 

RE:  Executive  Draft  Summaiy  of  Drafi  RPA 

Please  include  this  in  the  record:  Natural  Resource  Committee  Hearing 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  give  some  brief  comments  regarding  the  DraA  RF  A. 

1.  Glad  it  is  in  die  draft  stage. 

2.  Preface: 

Forest  Reserve  system  is  being  challenged  by  Nye  County,  Nevada.  The  outcome  of 
this  lawsuit  will  effect  further  "federally  owned  land"  decisions.  Should  push  to  get  this 
settled  before  we  lock  up  more  lands  with  treaties,  HCFs,  etc. 

States  in  preffu:e;'giobal  concems.*  Should  be  looking  at  need  of  locolAJ.S.  concerns 
per  the  Constitution. 

Sustainable  yield  -  what  does  this  "term  of  the  year"  mean? 

"Continuous  flow  of  forest  benefits  forever".. .the  law  which  created  die  forest  reserve 
system  states,  "continous  flow  of  tiinbcr...(not  benefits).  This  promise  to  the  people  in  the 
industry  •  100  yrs  ago  -  was  made  to  them  to  ensure  diem  that  the  forest  reserve  system 
would  "manage  and  protect"  the  states  interest. .ie:  hvlihoods,  jobs,  and  conununities. 
Widiout  this  promise,  the  people  of  the  state  would  not  have  agreed  to  the  federal 
governments  m.-inaging  the  lands.  Did  they  foisee  new  laws  that  would  change  the 
promise? 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  has  committed  our  nation  to  the  attainment  of 
sustainable  forest  management  by  the  year  2000."  How  could  this  be  done  without 
Congressional  ^>proval? 


This  document  goes  on  to  state  more  presumptions  v^ch  are  based  on  undefined, 
vague  terms  (ecosystems,  sustaioability,  etc.),  a  committment  to  the  global  world, 
committments  we  have  made  ( no  Congressional  oversight,  no  WE  THE  PEOPLE 
oversight,  no  treaty,  etc)  all  based  on  "understanding"  and  emotions  -  not  peer-reviewed, 
proven  science  or  respect  for  the  U.S.  Constitutioa. 

This  draft  was  not  available  to  an  the  American  public.  Colville  National  Forest  did 
not  even  know  a  thing  about  this  document,  and  said  that  die  RPA  would  not  effect  us  in 
Washington.  Obviously,  it  wiD. 

Because  I  am  pressed  for  time,  this  is  only  a  general  opinion  of  this  document  We 
had  better  be  carefiil  about  approving  anylB^  document  with  so  many  generalities/gray 
areas. 
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Date:  2-28-96 

To:  George  Hethercutt  /  Any  Flachbart 

202-225-3392 
From:  Mike  McGreevy 
Subject:  RPA  Strategy  Comment 

After  a  review  of  the  executive  summary  of  the  RPA  strategy  I 
would  like  to  make  the  following  observations: 

1>  The  emphasis  on  obliterating  roads  undermines  any  efficient 
management  of  the  forest.  Preservationists  already  use  roadless 
area  as  defacto  wilderness.  The  strategy  is  creating  more  of 
this  defacto  wilderness  without  legislative  mandate. 

2>  The  road  strategy  ignores  changing  demographics  which  will 
increase  the  demand  for  roaded  recreation  in  the  future. 
3>  Obliteration  of  roads  will  hinder  efforts  to  control  wild 
fires  as  well  as  making  any  other  management  more  expensive. 
4>  The  emphasis  on  the  use  of  prescribed  burning  rather  than 
mechanical  thinning  and  fertilization  creates  a  clean  air 
problem.  Spokane  has  voiced  concerns  over  grass  burning. 
Silvicultural  burning  is  not  likely  to  be  embraced. 

S>  orgeuiizational  effectiveness  is  addressed  by  terms  such  as 
democratic  governance,  collaborative  planning,  and  customer 
focus.  Nothing  is  mentioned  about  scientific  credibility  or 
employee  excellence. 

6>  Emphasis  is  given  to  restoring  and  protecting  ecosystems, 
while  little  or  no  emphasis  is  given  to  protecting  timber 
dependent  communities. 

7>  Management  by  watersheds  and   landscapes  implies  extending 
federal  control  over  adjacent  private  property,  while  this  is 
likely  to  be  denied,  history  would  indicate  that  the  management 
of  federal  lands  significfmtly  impact  the  management  of 
adjacent  lands. 

8>  Research  support  is  being  emphasized,  but  no  mention  is  given 
to  research  on  growth  and  yield  of  trees.  Better  understanding 
of  the  dominant  resource  is  essential  for  good  management. 

9>  Better  accounteUsility  is  being  emphasized.  An  accounting 
system  which  can  detail  how  much  of  the  timber  sale  preparation 
and  costs  are  due  to  environmental  constraints  aad   studies  which 
are  perceived  to  be  necessary.  Many  below  cost  timber  sales 
would  be  profitable  if  they  were  not  "studied"  to  the  extent  they 
currently  are. 

My  reading  of  the  executive  summary  of  the  USFS  strategic  plan 
concludes  that  it  is  a  recipe  for  turning  our  national  forest 
into  wilderness  areas  and  parks.  If  this  is  the  case,  perhaps 
the  federal  government  should  consider  returning  this  land  to 
the  several  states  for  management.  Ironically,  we  pour  billions 
of  dollars  into  welfare  programs  while  we  create  more  welfare 
recipients  through  management  strategies  such  as  this  one. 
perhaps  we  should  wake  up  and  manage  our  renewable  natural 
resources . 


TOTAL  P. 01 
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Febnury  12,  1996 


U.S.  Rq>resentative  George  Nediercntt 
Colville  Field  Office 
SSS  Sooth  Main  Street 
Colville,  Washington  99114 

Dear  Congressman  Nethercntt: 

»«--  rnmn.f^.^t  ^p  thff  1*>95  RPA.    USFS 

This  15  one  of  the  most  frightening  documents  to  emorge  from  our  federal  govemmenL 
It  is  not  only  long  on  ecosystem  protection,  and  short  on  moltiple  ose,  it  also  reflects 
a  kind  of  'eco-wanior'  mentality.   It  clearly  represents  management  principles  based 
on  value  judgments  and  non-objective  thinking.   Rhetoric  sach  as  'in  pursuit  of  our 
mission*  sounds  ovcr-zealous  and  emotional.   Employees  of  the  USFS  are  there  to  do 
a  'job*,  not  to  pursue  a  'mission*. 

They  state  that... 'By  focusing  more  on  the  customer  and  changing  organizational 
structure  through  a  reinvention  process.  Forest  Service  employees  will  enhance  their 
leadership  in  21st  Century  conservation.'    I  don't  want  to  be  lead  by  the  USFS. 
They  woik  for  us  and  are  obligated  to  do  what  Congress  and  the  people  of  this  country 
tell  them  to  do.   This  agency  is  arrogant  in  even  suggesting  (Preface)  that  wc  need  a 
renewed  committment  to  *tell  the  truth'  (whose  truth?),  'obey  the  law*,  and  'cultivate 
land  and  service  ethics'  (whose  ethics?). 

We  know  from  this  program  that  resource  production  will  lake  a  backseat  to  ecosystem 
management,  biodiversity,  and  the  Wildlands  concepL   The  Forest  Service  has  already 
done  an  end-run  around  Congress  by  adopting  principles  of  forest  management 
contained  in  Chapter  11  of  Agenda  21  at  the  Helsinki  UNCED  conference  in  1S>92 
(Introduction,  p.  3).  Agenda  21  was  rejected  by  die  U.S.  Senate  when  it  voted  not  to 
sign  the  U.N.  Biodiversity  Treaty  that  same  year. 

The  Wildlands  Project  which  is  already  part  of  the  Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem 
Management  Project  comes  from  Agenda  21 .  If  it  is  pnt  into  effect  by  the  USFS,  it 
would,  indeed,  mean  a  'reinvention',... a  social  reorganization... of  government  in 
which  humans  would  take  a  back  seat  to  other  species. 

The  reference  in  this  document  to  'global'  environmental  leadership  is  the  most 
frightening  of  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  concept  of  'sustainable  development' 
(as  opposed  to  'sustained  yield')  comes  direcdy  from  the  United  Nations. 

This  brand  of  environmentalism.  like  communism,  seeks  to  destroy  private  property 
rights,  teaches  (hat  human  greed  and  exploitation  are  reqwnstble  for  ail  of  the 
problems  on  this  earth,  promises  that  irtapia  will  be  found  in  the  'common  good'  for 
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all,  and  uses  govenimcnt  to  acbieve  its  goal.  Our  Forest  Service  employees  will  tell 
OS  what  we  need  for  our  'common  good'  while  they  are  busy  closing  roads,  allowing 
valuable  timberland  to  bum,  and  reducing  multiple  use  benefits  on  public  lands. 

If  these  benefits  are  to  occur  only  within  the  'capabilities  of  ecosystems',  who  is  to 
decide  what  any  given  ecosystem  is  capable  of?  Who  are  the  'customers*  they  will 
be  'focusing*  upon?  ....Eardi  Firstlers  like  those  who  have  been  controlling  the 
Colville  National  Forest  in  eastern  Washington  through  the  ^ipeals  process?  The 
Wilderness  Society?  The  Siem  Club?  The  Nortfawest  Ecosystem  Alliance?  The 
Inland  Empire  Public  Lands  Council?  UNESCO? 

It  is  obvious  that  our  USPS  has  been  transformed  by  the  preservationist  philosophies 
of  the  above  non-governmental  organizations.  Th^  do  not,  however,  speak  for  the 
majority,  whose  voice  is  increasingly  being  heard  across  America. 

Since  this  is  a  program  documoit  applicable  to  the  1974  Forest  and  Kangeland 
Itenewable  Resources  Planning  Act  (RPA)  which  gives  the  USFS  authority  to  prepare 
a  long-term  strategy  for  the  years  1995-2045,  it  qipears  that  the  only  recourse  of 
Congress  is  to  withhold  fimdtng  for  projects  that  would  'reinvent*  our  American 
way  of  life.  Please  work  to  make  this  h^pen. 

Many  of  us  in  Ferry  County  think  yon  are  doing  a  very  admirable  job!  Tliank  you  for 
all  the  work  you  have  done  on  our  behalf.    You  have  my  complete  sappatt. 


Sincerely, 


Anne  M.  Novakovich 


26Sg  Hwy.  21  N. 
Curlew,  WA  99118 

509-779-4250 
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STATEMENT  OF 
DAVID  G.  UNGER,   ASSOCIATE  CHIEF 
FOREST  SERVICE 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Before  Che 

House  Resources  Committee 

Subcommittee  on  Natural  Parks,  Forests  &  Lands 

United  States  House  of  Representatives 

Concerning 
Strategic  Direction  &  The  1995  RPA  Program 

February  29,  1996 

MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE: 

I  am  David  G.  Unger,  Associate  Chief  of  the  USDA  Forest  Service, 
and  I  am  accompanied  by  Mark  A.  Reimers,  Deputy  Chief  for 
Programs  and  Legislation. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  committee's  interest  in  our  Draft 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  (RPA)  Program  which 
sets  forth  a  strategic  framework  for  the  Forest  Service.   We  have 
received  nearly  1,000  comments  on  the  draft  program  and  we  are 
reviewing  them  carefully. 

The  RPA  Assessment  and  Program  were  estadDlished  in  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974.   They  are  to 
provide  a  means  for  assessing  demands  on  forest  and  rangeland 
resources  over  extended  periods,  setting  forth  a  framework  for 
progrcims  and  budgets  of  the  Forest  Service- -national  forest  and 
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grassland  management,  state  and  private  forestry  assistance, 
research,  and  international  forestry- -in  responding  to  expected 
needs,  and  conveying  to  the  Congress  and  the  public  generally  a 
statement  of  policy  to  be  followed  by  the  Administration  in 
carrying  out  these  programs.   It  has  become  clear  since  1974  when 
the  RPA  Act  was  enacted  that  the  most  valuable  service  provided 
by  the  process  is  its  strategic  role.   This  is  no  easy  task  when 
looking  ahead  a  decade  and,  indeed  five  decades,  as  required  by 
the  law. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  every  RPA  program  represents  a  strategic 
framework,  not  a  set  of  binding  decisions.   The  recommended  1995 
program,  when  completed,  will  be  carried  out  in  compliance  with 
all  applicable  laws  through  the  forest  planning  process  and  other 
established  agency  decision  processes. 

It  is  interesting  that  a  number  of  the  public  comments  on  the 
draft  program  have  expressed  the  view  that  the  draft  program 
represents  "business  as  usual"  for  Che  Forest  Service,  while 
others  see  it  as  a  radical  departure  in  esteiblished  ways  of 
carrying  out  agency  programs . 

It  is  our  view  that  the  draft  program  is  neither.   Instead  it 
represents  a  significant  step  forward  in  responsible  natural 
resources  management,  that  is  evolutionary  and  not 
revolutionary.   It  builds  on  previous  RPA  programs,  the  latest 
scientific  information,  the  RPA  Assessment  of  the  Forest  and 
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Rangeland  Situation  in  the  United  States,  and  the  long- term 
experience  of  the  agency  in  carrying  out  the  laws  under  which  we 
operate.   It  also  draws  upon  the  statement  "The  Forest  Service 
Ethics  and  Course  to  the  Future"  issued  by  Chief  Jack  Ward  Thomas 
in  1994  which  sets  forth  his  philosophical  underpinning  and 
strategic  focus  for  the  agency. 

At  the  heart  of  the  Chief's  statement  and  the  draft  program  is 
the  commitment  of  the  Forest  Service  to  our  mission  of  "Caring 
for  the  Land  and  Serving  People."   Caring  for  the  Land  and 
Serving  People  cannot  be  separated  from  each  other.   The  Chief's 
statement  sets  forth  a  land  ethic  for  the  Forest  Service- -to 
"promote  the  sustainability  of  ecosystems  by  ensuring  their 
health,  diversity  and  productivity."   It  goes  on  to  say  that 
"through  ecosystem  sustainability,  present  and  future  generations 
will  reap  the  benefits  that  healthy,  diverse  and  productive 
ecosystems  provide.   Our  ethic  includes  the  active  use  of 
ecosystems,  through  both  preservation  and  manipulation  to  gain 
these  benefits- -so  long  as  this  use  does  not  unduly  impact 
ecosystem  sustainability." 

The  draft  RPA  Program  seeks  to  establish  a  frcimework  for 
achieving  sustainable  ecosystems  for  sustainable  use,  setting 
forth  priorities  for  protecting  and  restoring  ecosystems; 
providing  multiple  uses,  services,  products  and  values  within  the 
capabilities  of  ecosystems;  and  ensuring  organizational 
effectiveness . 
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In  this  draft  progrcun,  Chief  Thomas  follows  Chief  Dale  Robertson 
in  viewing  ecosystem  management  as  the  means  for  accomplishing 
this  mission  of  the  Forest  Service  within  the  context  of  existing 
laws.   Simply  stated,  this  means  taking  an  approach  to  management 
that  integrates  ecological,  economic  and  social  factors  to  meet 
current  and  future  human  needs.   It  is  a  continuation  of  multiple 
use  commitments,  with  careful  consideration  of  near  and  long  term 
needs  of  the  American  people. 

The  approach  leads  us  to  be  more  comprehensive  in  the  way  we 
approach  our  tasks;  consider  the  larger  forest  and  rangeland 
landscape;  pay  closer  attention  to  the  interactions  between  the 
human,  biological  and  physical  dimensions  of  natural  resource 
management;  and  ensure  efficient  incorporation  of  scientific 
information  in  our  on- the-ground  work. 

Where  then  does  this  approach  take  us  in  the  draft  program? 

Some  major  strategic  priorities,  as  noted  in  the  summary,  are  to: 

--Work  to  achieve  greater  sustainable  levels  of  goods,  services, 
and  uses  of  the  national  forests  and  grasslands. 

--Engage  a  broad  range  of  disciplines  and  wide  array  of 
stakeholders  in  planning  and  problem  solving. 
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--Exppind  efforts  co  encourage  private  landowners  to  contribute  to 
sustainable  forest  management. 

--Participate  in  the  international  community  to  address  global 
responsibilities . 

--Increase"  research  that  enables  us  better  to  incorporate  human 
needs  and  values  in  management  activities. 

--Increase  support  for  and  use  of  prescribed  fire  to  restore  and 
maintain  health  of  fire-dependent  ecosystems. 

--Evaluate  timber  harvest,  grazing,  mining,  and  recreational  use 
to  determine  whether  adjustments  are  needed  to  assure 
sustainability  of  ecosystems. 

--Invest  in  expanded  monitoring  and  evaluation. 

All  of  these  and  other  strategic  priorities,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  will  be  implemented  within  the  provisions  of  existing 
laws  and  through  the  forest  planning  and  other  established 
decisionniaJcing  processes  of  the  agency. 

What  are  the  projected  results  of  resource  uses  and  trends  and 
the  implementation  of  this  set  of  strategic  directions? 
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First,  rangeland  in  the  National  Forest  System  in  desired 
condition,  as  sec  forth  in  forest  plans,  would  grow  from 
34  percent  now  to  82  percent  by  2045,  the  end  of  the  planning 
period.    Stream  habitat  in  desired  condition  would  go  from 
74  percent  today  to  85  percent,  and  terrestrial  habitat  from 
48  percent  to  80  percent. 

Second,  permitted  livestock  grazing  would  decline  slightly  in  the 
decade  ahead  but  return  to  present  levels  by  the  end  of  the 
50 -year  planning  period. 

Third,  the  number  of  recreational  visits  provided  at  or  above 
standard  will  increase,  but  so  will  the  number  provided  below 
standard. 

Fourth,  fuels  treatment  to  reduce  fire  hazard  will  expand 
significantly,  as  will  treatment  of  abandoned  mine  sites. 

Fifth,  rural  development  assistance  extended  to  communities  would 
grow  from  about  500  communities  today  to  2,000  in  2045. 

Finally,  timber  harvest,  which  has  declined  over  the  past  decade 
to  the  level  of  3.9  billion  board  feet,  would  increase  to  4.5 
billion  board  feet  by  the  year  2000  and  remain  relatively 
constant,  growing  to  4 . 7  billion  board  feet  by  2045. 
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Overall  costs  for  Che  draft  program  are  projected  to  increase  2 
percent  per  year  for  the  next  decade,  and  1  percent  per  year 
after  that.   Some  of  the  key  increases  would  be  in  research  to 
provide  better  knowledge,  support  of  state  and  private  forestry 
programs  for  collaboration  across  ownerships,  and  recreation 
services  to  meet  burgeoning  recreation  demand.   We  recognize  the 
constraints  on  government  spending  today  and  in  the  future,  but 
believe  also  that  it  is  our  responsibility  to  provide  these 
estimates  to  guide  our  priorities  as  we  face  these  challenges. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  draft  program  is  a 
strategy  that  attempts  to  respond  to  a  changing  world  in  a 
thoughtful,  responsible  manner.   It  recognizes  the  growing 
availability  of  scientific  information,  the  increasing  intensity 
of  public  interest  in  forest  and  rangeland  management,  the 
changes  in  values  of  the  American  people- -perhaps  most  tangibly 
expressed  in  trends  in  appropriations  by  the  Congress--  and  the 
effects  of  the  intricate  network  of  natural  resource  laws  under 
which  we  operate. 

This  draft  program  is  intended  to  continue  our  responsibilities 
for  providing  multiple  uses  and  multiple  benefits  of  and  from 
lands  for  which  we  are  responsible.   It  seeks  to  extend 
collaboration  with  stakeholders  and  partners.   It  is 
balanced- -neither  custodial  nor  exploitative.   It  is  a  strategy 
for  producing  uses,  values,  products,  and  services  while  at  the 
same   time  caring  for  the  ecosystems  from  which  they  are  derived 
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so  that  we  can  provide  these  uses,  values,  products,  and  services 

in  the  future  as  well. 

The  public  comments  that  we  have  received  will  be  important  to  us 
in  shaping  the  Recommended  RPA  Program.   We  know  that  this 
Committee  and  your  colleagues  in  the  Senate  are  concerned  that 
there  be  sufficient  time  for  this  Congress  to  have  the  full 
statutory  time  for  review  of  the  final  Program  and  Statement  of 
Policy,  as  you  indicated  in  your  January  18  letter  co-signed  by- 
Senator  Craig.   Mr.  Hansen,   in  consultation  with  the  Secretary, 
we  do  not  believe  there  is  enough  time  left  in  this  year  to 
produce  a  high  quality  product  and  still  give  Congress  90 
consecutive  days  to  review  it,  as  the  law  requires.   Accordingly 
in  response  to  your  request,  we  plan  to  delay  submitting  the 
Recommended  Program  to  Congress  until  the  105th  Congress, 
affording  you  and  your  colleagues  a  full  and  complete  review 
process. 

We  will  be  happy  to  answer  your  questions  at  this  time. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

OFFICE    OF    TMe    SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON.    O.C.    202S0 


"7  2  7  1596 


Honorable  James  R.  Hansen 
Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  National  Parks, 
Forests  and  Lands 
Committee  on  Resources 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
1324  Longworth  House  OfBce  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Chairman  Hansen: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  January  18,  1996,  and  for  providing  me  with  your  comments  on 
the  Draft  Resources  Planning  Act  (RPA)  Program  that  was  released  for  public  comment  on 
October  19,  1995.  The  Forest  Service  has  begun  fiill  consideration  and  analysis  of  your 
comments,  which  they  will  complete  prior  to  publication  of  the  Recommended  Program. 

During  the  formal  public  review  period  we  received  many  valuable  comments  and 
suggestions  from  citizens,  interest  groups,  and  elected  ofBcials,  representing  a  broad  spectrum  of 
interests  and  concerns.  Agency  personnel  are  assembling  and  analyzing  that  information,  which 
will  be  considered  in  the  deliberations  necessary  to  formulate  my  recommendations  for  future 
Forest  Service  programs  and  policies. 

I  view  Congress  as  a  key  player  in  this  process  and  congressional  comments  are  integral  to  the 
shaping  of  the  final  document  After  consulting  with  the  Forest  Service,  however,  1  do  not  think 
there  is  enough  time  left  in  this  year  to  produce  a  quality  product  and  still  give  Congress  90 
consecutive  days  to  review  it  as  the  law  requires.  Accordingly,  I  will  delay  submitting  the 
Recommended  Program  to  Congress  imtil  the  105th  Congress,  affording  you  and  your 
colleagues  a  ftxll  and  complete  review  process. 

Please  call  me  if  you  have  any  questions  about  this.  Thank  you  again  for  writing. 


fcMAu~>' 


DANGLICKMAN 
Secietaiy 


AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


22-412    96-8 
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(H.^.  Jbouit  of  i^epreSEntatibeS 

Committn  on  Ee^ourccs 

(DHjsfjington,  i3(C  20515 

January  18,  1996 


Mr.  Dan  Glickman 

Secreiary 

U.S.  Depaitraent  of  Agriculture 

Independence  Ave.  between  12xh  and  14th  St  S.W. 

Room  200-A  ADMBG 

Washington,  D.C.   20250 

Subject:   Draft  1995  RPA  Program 

Dear  Secretaxy  Glickman: 

Although  our  Subconmiittees  have  had  only  a  brief  opportunity  to  meet  with  your  staff 
to  discuss  the  Forest  Service's  draft  1995  Resources  Planning  Act  (SPA)  Program,  we  would 
ISce  to  o^er  our  own  initial  comments  and  conceras  with  the  proposed  Program.  We  expect  that 
additional  questions  and  concerns  may  come  up  as  a  result  of  yesterday's  staff  briefing  on  the 
draft,  and  we  will  encourage  Members  to  submit  their  additional  comments  direcdy  to  you. 

In  general,  the  draft  RPA  Program  represents  an  abandonment  of  bodi  the  multiple  use, 
sustained  yield  principles  that  have  guided  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Agency's  commitment  to 
active  management  of  the  national  forests  to  maintain  and  improve  the  resources  that  Congress 
has  entrusted  to  your  charge.  You  should  know  now  that  we  will  neither  endone  the  goals  or 
progiam  of  management  contained  in  the  draft,  nor  ratify  any  forthcoming  statement  of  policy 
based  on  such  a  Program. 

The  Executive  Summary  of  th?  draft  1995  Program  indicates  that  "Tie  1995  RPA 
Program  reflects  a  significant  change  in  the  way  the  Forest  Service  considers  and  manages 
natural  resources. "  It  also  states,  'Ecosystem  management  is  the  means  by  which  stewards  of 
America's  forests  and  rangelands  can  reach  the  goal  of  sustainable  management  by  the  year 
2000. '  Additional  information  provided  in  the  summary  and  the  draft  Program  strongly  suggests 
that  the  change  to  'ecosystem  management,*  as  proposed  by  the  Forest  Service,  will  require 
Agency  managers,  planners,  and  5eld  personnel  ta  abandon  the  Agency's  statutory  multiple  use 
goals  and  long-held  sustained  yield  management  practices  in  favor  of  new  policies  which  will 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  National  Forest  Management  Act,  the  Multiple-Use  Sustained- 
Yield  Act,  and  a  number  of  other  laws. 
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We  cannot  condone  this  shift  in  policy.  While  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Forest  Ser.ics 
to  develop  practices  and  policies  that  bener  enable  the  Agency  to  fulfil]  its  current  staoitor/ 
mandates,  it  has  no  authorization  to  develop  entirely  new  direction  for  land  manasement.  Our 
reading  of  the  draft  Program  is  that,  as  a  practical  matter,  it  abandons  the  multiple  use  and 
sustained  yield  philosophy  in  favor  of  a  custodial  management  style  that  wU]  ultimately  diminish 
the  ecological  integrity  of  the  resources  that  Congress  has  entrusted  to  the  Agency. 

Equally  troubling  is  thS  evidence  that  the  Forest  Service  intends  to  change  its  direction 
for  national  forest  management  despite  the  lengthy  and  costly  efforts  that  have  been  made  over 
the  past  20  years  to  implement  the  RPA  and  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976.  In 
fact,  much  of  the  direction  described  in  the  draft  1995  Program  is  in  direct  conflia  with  the  123 
adopted  land  management  plans  that  the  Agency  has  developed,  approved,  and  periodically 
amended  with  unprecedented  public  involvement  and  at  unprecedented  cost  to  U.S.  citizens. 

In  addition  to  the  above  overall  concents,  it  appazs  that  the  draft  199^.  BPA  Ptogiam 
will  do  little  to:  (1)  address  the  future  near-  and  long-term  needs  of  the  aadon  for  renewable 
resources  despite,  for  example,  the  £aa  that  the  national  forests  hold  neariy  half  of  the  oation's 
inventory  of  softwood  sawtimber,  (2)  improve  the  condition  of  the  national  forests,  despite 
declining  forest  health  and  increasing  risic  of  catastrophic  fire  in  many  areas;  or  (3)  provide  new 
roaded  recreation  opportunities  for  the  public,  even  though  studies  have  shown  that  demand  for 
loaded  recreation  is  increasing  at  a  greater  rate  than  for  any  other  type  of  recieation  on  the 
national  forests. 

The  draft  Program  clearly  indicates  in  Appendix  F  that  the  largest  shortages  in  recreation 
supply  will  be  in  'dispersed  recreation  sites  for  day-hiking,  wildlife  observation,  and 
sightseeing.'  These  are  activities  that  require  roaded  access.  Instead,  the  draft  Program 
promotes  the  creation  of  additional  set-asides  for  unroaded,  unmanaged  purposes,  thereby  further 
reducing  opportunities  to  provide  for  the  responsible  production  of  renewable  natural  resources, 
worsening  the  shortage  of  roaded  recreation  opportunities,  and  preventing  management  activities 
needed  to  improve  forest  conditions.  To  take  just  one  renewable  resource  as  an  example,  we 
start  ftom  a  premise  that,  at  a  time  when  the  U.S.  produces  one-fourth  of  the  industrial  timber 
harvested  in  the  world  and  consumes  one-third  of  the  worid's  production,  it  is  irresponsible  for 
the  Forest  Service  to  develop  a  program  that  will  rfiminUh  onr  capacity  to  produce  our  own 
lesouice  needs  with  a  woeMly  rnarfi-giiati-  justi&ation  and  without  a  complete  analysis  of 
alternative  supply  souices. 

If  the  U.S.  is  going  to  responsibly  achieve  die  President's  goal  for  sustainable 
management  by  the  year  2000,  and  meet  the  needs  of  our  citizens  in  2000  and  beyond,  we  must 
have  a  Progiam  for  management  of  our  forest  and  langeland  resources  that  win  promote  active 
and  sensitive  management,  not  simply  passive  and  custodial  protection,  on  the  lands  under  the 
responsibility  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.    To  meet  this  goal,  consistent  with  current  legal 
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Fcquiremencs.  the  final  1995  Program  will  require  substancial  changes  to  address  the  above 
concerns. 

The  1974  Act  requires  a  specific  congressional  response  to  the  final  RPA  Progiam  and 
Statement  of  Policy.  Specifically,  the  Act  provides  the  Congress  with  90  days  in  session  to 
either  approve,  reject,  or  modify  the  Statement  of  Policy.  Your  current  schedule  will  not  afford 
this  Congress  such  an  opportunity,  because  by  the  time  you  issue  the  final  '199S'  Program  in 
early  October  (more  than  a  year  and  a  half  overdue).  Congress  will  be  close  to  adjournment. 
This,  more  than  anything  else,  troubles  us  greatly.  Therefore,  we  would  like  to  discuss  this 
problem  in  the  very  near  future.   We  will  contact  you  shortly  to  pursue  this  further. 

Sincerely, 


jf&OES  V.  HANSEN  LaSrY  CjklG 

Chairman  Chairman 

House  Subcommittee  on  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Forests 

National  Parks,  Forests  and  Lands  and  Public  Land  Management 
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William  S.  Coates 

Plxomas  County,  California  Supervisor 

District  5 


Testimony  before  the  House  Resources  Siibcommittee  on 
National  Parks,  Forests  and  Lands 


February  29,  1996 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  privilege  to  provide  testimony  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks,  Forests  and  Lands.  My  name 
is  Bill  Coates  and  I  am  the  District  5  Supervisor  for  Pliomas 
County,  California.   I  am  a  Past  President  of  the  Western 
Interstate  Region  of  the  National  Association  of  Counties,  the 
California  County  Supervisors  Association,  and  the  Rural  Counties 
of  California.   I  am  also  the  1989  Dale  Sowers  Award  Recipient, 
which  is  given  to  the  Outstanding  Public  Land  Official  in  the  16 
western  states. 

The  Draft  1995  RPA  Program  is  intended  to  present  the 
general  public  with  an  expanded  overview  of  the  future  direction 
of  the  Forest  Service,  as  well  as  a  strategic  approach  to  the 
sustainable  management  of  the  National  Forest  System.  It  is 
apparent  from  the  Draft  RPA  that  the  Forest  Service  has  chosen 
ecosystem  management  as  the  preferred  means  for  achieving 
sustainable  forest  management.  This  new  emphasis  on  ecosystem 
management  appears  to  be  a  significant  change  in  management 
philosophy  from  the  principle  of  multiple  use,  sustained  yield. 
Any  policy  or  philosophy  change  concerning  the  management  of  our 
National  Forests  is  very  important  to  me  as  a  County  Supervisor, 
as  the  Plumas  and  Lassen  National  Forests  occupy  nearly  70 
percent  of  the  land  base  of  Plumas  County. 

Management  decisions  on  the  Plumas  and  Lassen  National 
Forests  have  a  direct  impact  on  the  socio-economic  well-being  of 
Plumas  County.   Hence,  it  is  important  that  the  local  governments 
play  a  more  meaningful  role  in  establishing  management  priorities 
on  local  National  Forests.   Currently  in  Pliomas  County  there 
exists  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  concerning  the  future 
management  of  the  two  aforementioned  National  Forests.   Of 
immediate  concern  to  Plumas  County  is  that  the  Draft  RPA  calls 
for  up  to  a  70%  reduction  in  the  amount  of  timber  outputs  from 
National  Forests.   What  National  Forests  will  bear  the  brunt  of 
these  reductions?  The  economic  effects  of  a  significant 
reduction  in  timber  harvests  on  National  Forest  lands  are  too 
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great  to  pass  off  as  inconsequential.   Reduced  harvest  levels 
will  undoubtedly  adversely  impact  many  western  communities  and 
eliminate  family  wage  jobs. 

It  is  unclear  if  the  Forest  Service  has  adecjuately  addressed 
forest  health  concerns  in  the  1995  Draft  RPA  Program.   We  are 
most  concerned  with  need  to  reduce  the  potential  for  catastrophic 
fire  by  reducing  the  existing  fuel  load.   Forest  fires  have  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be  a  major  threat  to  Plumas  County,  as  our 
National  Forest  land  is  grossly  overstocked  and  partially  covered 
by  dead  and  dying  timber.   Past  wildfires  in  Plumas  County  over 
the  last  several  years,  along  with  other  significant  forest 
health  catastrophes  have  left  a  greater  than  normal  fuel  load  in 
our  forests.   The  Forest  Service  has  not  fully  addressed  how  they 
intend  to  deal  with  this  potentially  hazardous  forest  condition. 
It  is  my  hope  that  as  the  1995  Draft  RPA  Program  is  revised  that 
it  is  more  clearly  articulated  how  the  Forest  Service  intends  to 
minimize  the  potential  for  future  conflagrations. 

Based  on  the  Draft  1995  RPA  Program,  it  appears  that  the 
Forest  Service  is  placing  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  the 
recreation  benefits  of  the  National  Forest  System.   Recreation 
opportunities  are  certainly  an  important  component  of  the 
benefits  that  accrue  to  society  from  National  Forests.   However, 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  individuals  visiting  National 
Forests  to  take  advantage  of  these  recreational  opportunities 
places  some  unique  demands  on  the  local  government.   So  much  so, 
that  an  increase  in  emphasis  on  the  recreational  opportunities  of 
National  Forests  may  become  a  cost  to  the  local  governments  of 
rural  counties,  and  not  an  economic  boost. 

A  rural  community's  emergency  response  infrastructure  can 
become  overwhelmed  if  it  is  not  fully  prepared  for  the  seasonal 
increases  in  tourism  normally  associated  with  recreational  sites. 
The  increases  needed  in  our  operating  budget  for  law  enforcement, 
search  and  rescue  teams,  and  sanitation  crews  to  cope  with  an 
increase  in  recreation  and  tourism  have,  and  will  continue  to  be 
substantial  to  Plumas  County.   The  positive  local  economic  impact 
attributed  to  recreation  on  the  National  Forests  truly  will  not 
offset  these  cost  increases  to  the  local  government  for  emergency 
and  sanitation  services.   The  average  recreational  visitor  to 
the  Plumas  and  Lassen  National  Forests  does  not  purchase  their 
camping,  fishing  and  hunting  supplies  in  Plumas  County;  they 
bring  it  from  home.   They  do  not  purchase  groceries  locally;  they 
pack  their  necessities  before  they  travel  to  Plumas  County.   They 
do  not  stay  in  the  local  hotels.   The  Draft  1995  RPA  Program  has 
raised  the  status  of  recreation  on  our  National  Forests  without 
adequately  addressing  how  this  shift  in  priorities  adversely 
impacts  local  governments.  It  is  naive  to  assiome  that 
recreational  opportunities  on  National  Forests  will  adequately 
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support  the  economy  of  local  communities  to  the  extent  that  it 
neutralizes  the  negative  impacts  to  the  local  economy  associated 
with  reductions  in  timber  harvesting  on  our  National  Forests. 

The  Draft  1995  RPA  Program  has  illustrated  the  need  for 
local  communities  to  become  more  involved  in  the  decision-making 
processes  concerned  with  the  management  of  our  National  Forests. 
A  balanced  approach  to  the  management  of  our  National  Forests 
will  insure  that  there  exists  a  full  spectrum  of  benefits  that 
local  communities  can  derive  from  local  National  Forests.   The 
Forest  Service  could  seize  the  opportunity  to  remove  some  of  the 
trepidation  and  uncertainty  currently  felt  by  many  rural 
communities  by  more  thoroughly  addressing  how  individual  National 
Forests  will  be  impacted  by  the  natural  resources  management 
paradigm  shift  toward  ecosystem  management  as  they  revise  the 
Draft  1995  RPA  Program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  having  had  the  opportunity  to 
testify  before  your  Subcommittee  this  morning. 
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Good  Morning.  My  name  is  Jerry  Rose.  I  am  the  State  Forester  of  Minnesota  and  I 
am  here  today  representing  the  National  Association  of  State  Foresters.  We 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  provide  our  comments  on  the  USDA  Forest  Service's 
draft  1995  Resources  Planning  Act  Program. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Foresters  represents  the  directors  of  the  State 
forestry  agencies  from  all  fifty  States,  and  the  territories  of  American  Samoa,  Guam, 
the  Northern  Marianas  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  as  well  as  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  that  capacity  we  have  management  and  protection 
responsibiUties  for  over  seventy  percent  of  the  nation's  forest  lands.  The  State 
Foresters  and  Forest  Service  have  worked  together  cooperatively  for  over  70  years  to 
protect  both  federal  and  non-federal  forest  lands  from  fire,  insects  and  diseases.  In 
more  recent  years,  the  States  have  worked  with  the  Forest  Service  to  provide 
assistance  to  private  landowners  and  communities  for  the  long-term  stewardship 
management  of  non-federal  forest  resources.  This  relationship  has  been  a  model 
partnership  that  ensures  effective  and  efficient  utilization  of  State  and  Federal 
resources,  in  most  instances  leveraging  local  resources  in  the  accomplishment  of 
national  goals  through  non-regulatory,  incentives  based  approaches  that  help 
landowners  and  communities  meet  their  goals  for  their  forests. 


Goals  of  the  RPA: 

The  Congress  passed  the  Forest  and  Range  Land  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act 
in  1974  to  direct  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to  assess  the  nation's  renewable  forest 
resources  and  to  develop  a  program  to  serve  the  national  interest  by  providing  an 
array  of  goods,  values  and  services  to  meet  expected  needs.  Essentially,  Congress 
called  on  the  Forest  Service  to  provide  a  strategic  plan  for  America's  forests;  we 
believe  this  mandate  was  intended  to  be  inclusive  of  all  the  nation's  forests 
(including  federal,  state,  native  American,  industrial  and  non-industrial  provide 
forest  lands)  and  not  simply  the  National  Forests. 
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The  RPA  process  provides  an  opportunity  every  five  years  for  the  Forest  Service  to 
critically  examine  all  of  its  major  programs.  Current  events,  political  and  social 
changes,  catastrophic  natural  events  can  all  be  factored  into  on-going  Forest  Service 
programs  to  provide  appropriate  future  direction  and  responses.  Human  and 
financial  resources  can  be  efficiently  directed,  and  redirected,  to  accomplish  rede- 
fined goals  and  objectives. 

The  RPA  process  is  one  of  the  most  visionary  of  the  Forest  Service  programs 
because  it  mandates  a  critical  examination  of  the  future  on  a  regular  basis.  The 
process  can  and  should  be  used  to  set  the  stage  for  future  Forest  Service  action  and 
for  Congress  and  the  Administration  to  set  budgets  and  allocate  resources. 
Essentially  what  is  called  for  in  the  RPA  is  for  the  agency  to  prepare  a  strategic  plan 
for  it's  leadership  role  for  all  of  the  Nation's  forests. 

Unfortunately,  the  current  draft  RPA  program  does  not  accomplish  that  goal  ~ 
although  there  are  some  hints  that  indicate  the  authors  understand  the  potential 
inherent  in  the  process.  Overall  the  document  is  well  written,  and  includes  much 
valuable  information  and  many  commendable  initiatives.  Our  comments  as  follow 
focus  on  areas  of  concerns  and  what  we  believe  to  be  constructive  suggestions. 

Our  issues  with  the  RPA  center  around  four  major  concerns: 

1.  The  Draft  RPA  Program  lacks  a  strategic  plan  for  the  agency;  without  a  plan  there 
is  no  way  to  effectively  implement  the  program.  Simply  having  agreed  upon 
processes  is  not  the  same  as  having  a  plan  for  achieving  outcomes. 

2.  The  RPA  does  not  dearly  state  what  the  Forest  Service's  mission  is.  This  reflects, 
in  part,  the  fact  that  the  agency  op>erates  under  a  myriad  of  statutes  that  require  it  to 
move  in  frequently  contradictory  directions  using  overlapping  decision  making 
processes  which  are  cumbersome  on  their  own  and  get  more  so  when  issues  of  aoss 
compliance  arise. 

3.  The  RPA  program  does  not  recommend  constructive  changes  to  the  agencies 
decision  making  process.  This  is  related  to  the  first  issue,  but  represents  a  missed 
opportunity  for  the  agency  to  recommend  to  Congress  and  the  public  how  the 
current  problems  may  be  surmounted. 

4.  The  RPA  does  not  adequately  recognize  the  accomplishments  or  the  potential  of 
the  agency's  long-standing  partnership  with  the  States.  This  is  especially  troubling 
in  the  context  of  the  expected  increases  in  demands  for  forest  products  from  non- 
Federal  forests. 


1.  Strategic  Planning: 

The  Forest  Service  has  a  unique  opportunity,  if  not  responsibility,  to  provide 
leadership  for  resolving  these  issues  through  the  RPA  document.     The  RPA 
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Program  provides  a  unique  opportunity  for  the  agency  to  develop  a  strategic  plan  for 
its  own  organization  to  define  it's  role  in  helping  n\anage  the  nation's  forests. 

Instead  of  being  a  strategic  document,  the  1995  draft  RPA  document  simply  espouses 
using  ecosystem  management  (a  concept  in  the  making)  as  a  vehicle  to  manage  the 
nation's  forests.  Ecosystem  management  is  an  important  thought  process. 
However,  it  is  oi.y  useful  in  helping  decide  how  to  manage  land  to  meet  clear  goals. 
The  document  does  not  clearly  recommend  resource  management  goals.  Neither 
does  it  provide  a  clear,  concise  implementation  strategy.  Still,  the  identification  of 
agency  priorities  does  indicate  some  progress  towards  strategic  thinking  and  we  see 
that  as  a  good,  positive  step  on  the  Forest  Service's  behalf. 


2.  Mission  Statement: 

All  organizations  need  a  mission,  as  well  as  written  goals  and  objectives,  to  define 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  business.  Similarly,  all  organizations  need  a  clear,  well 
defined  decision  making  process  so  that  all  affected  by  that  process  understand  and 
can  rely  on  it. 

The  Forest  Service  Mission  needs  to  be  clarified.  "Caring  for  the  Land  and  Serving 
People"  provides  little  guidance  to  the  Forest  Service  about  what  the  agency  should 
do  in  any  given  situation.  The  Forest  Service,  working  with  Congress  and  other 
stakeholders,  should  develop  a  clearly  written  mission  statement  that  provides 
guidance  and  direction  for  the  management  and  protection  of  the  nation's  forests. 
Natural  resource  management  decisions  should  be  consciously  made,  based  on  dear 
national  pwlicy  and  strategic  direction.  The  current  conflicting  legal  context  makes 
creation  of  a  such  a  clear  vision  more  difficult  to  achieve.  With  such  direction,  the 
role  of  the  national  forests  in  the  context  of  other  forest  ownership  would  be  more 
clear. 

3.  Decision  Making  Process: 

The  draft  RPA  plan  contains  no  discvission  about  the  Forest  Service  decision  making 
process.  There  are  numerous  references  to  the  public  involvement  processes  used 
to  garner  public  comment.  However,  the  document  itself  is  silent  on  the  actual 
decision  making  process.  This  is  remarkable  given  the  fact  that  agency  actions  are 
frequently  delayed  when  it  tries  to  modify  Forest  Plans  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Endangered  Species  Act,  only  to  find  that  the  modifications  must  than  be  run 
through  the  public  involvement  process  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 
All  of  this  t  .<es  place,  of  course,  after  the  extensive  public  involvement  and 
planning  process  involved  in  developing  forest  plans  under  the  National  Forest 
Management  Act. 

The  Forest  Service  and  Congress  need  to  examine  how  the  existing  legal  and 
institutional  framework  affects  the  ability  of  the  Forest  Service  to  provide  forestry 
leadership  in  the  United  States  and  the  world  to  manage  the  national  forest  lands. 
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4.  Non-Fedeial  Lands  and  the  Partnership  with  the  States: 

In  our  view,  inclusion  of  a  strategy  relevant  to  non-Federal  forests  is  critically 
important.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  RPA  predicts  a  64  percent  increase  in  timber 
harvests  from  private  lands  over  the  next  half  century,  of  the  ten  priority 
management  actions  in  the  Executive  Summary,  only  one  speaks  to  private  lands. 
Recent  studies  show  that  the  National  Forests  only  supply  about  12  percent  of  the 
National  timber  supply;  non-industrial  private  lands  have  routinely  accounted  for 
almost  half  of  the  annual  timber  harvest  in  the  U.S. 

The  major  reductions  in  timber  outputs  from  National  Forest  System  lands  over 
the  past  several  years  have  shifted  increasing  timber  demand  to  private  and  non- 
national  forest  system  public  lands.  In  Minnesota,  for  example,  timber  harvest 
volumes  on  non-industrial  private  forest  land  has  doubled  over  the  past  three 
years,  in  part  due  to  the  harvest  reductions  on  the  Superior  and  Chippewa  National 
Forests.  Besides  contributing  to  intense  harvest  pressure  on  non-industrial  private 
lands,  generally  the  lands  with  the  least  safeguards  in  terms  of  environmental 
protection,  reduced  National  Forest  timber  harvests  have  placed  states  with  large 
holdings  of  other  public  land  (e.g.,  Washington,  Oregon,  Alaska,  Minnesota, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvanian,  New  York)  in  a  very  difficult  position.  Other 
public  land  management  agencies  at  the  local,  state,  and  federal  levels  in  these  states 
have  faced  increased  pressure  to  produce  greater  timber  outputs  while,  at  the  same 
time,  facing  intense  pressure  from  environmental  groups  to  follow  the  Forest 
Service's  lead  and  decrease  timber  production.  Further  decreases  in  timber 
production  from  the  National  Forests  are  likely  to  help  bring  about  litigation  against 
other  public  agencies,  and  increased  environmental  impacts  on  private  as  well  as 
other  public  lands.  The  Assessment  should  explicitly  recognize  these  potential 
impacts. 

The  State  Foresters  believe  RPA  can  and  should  be  a  strategic  plan  for  all  the 
nation's  forest  lands,  and  from  that  perspective,  the  relationship  between  the 
national  forests  and  all  the  other  forest  lands  that  are  impacted  by  decisions  made 
on  national  forests  must  be  fully  addressed.  A  section  should  be  included  and 
devoted  to  illustrating  this  premise  as  well  as  the  premise  that  the  Forest  Service 
mission  include  all  the  nation's  forest  lands  and  that  details  the  collaboration 
required  to  carry  out  that  broader  mission.  Furthermore,  the  relationship  between 
the  Forest  Service  and  State  Foresters  should  be  more  visibly  and  prominently 
recognized  as  one  of  active  collaboration.  Collectively,  the  State  Foresters  are 
among  the  oldest,  and  perhaps  the  strongest,  of  the  Forest  Service  partners.  The 
draft  RPA  program  provides  little  recognition  of  this  long-standing  and  effective 
partnership.  The  agency  has  produced  an  RPA  program  which  focuses  almost 
exclusively  on  the  National  Forest  System  lands,  as  well  as  the  internal  workings  of 
the  agency. 
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Conclusion: 

Providing  leadership  and  direction  for  the  nations  forests  poses  many  critical 
questions.  The  debate  and  rhetoric  over  how  to  manage  the  forests  is  the  loudest  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  but  it  is  also  growing  in  other  regions  of  the  U.S.  We  believe 
that  issues  related  to  the  management  of  forest  lands  should  be  resolved  within  the 
context  of  national  goals,  and  not  as  single  issues  resolved  in  isolation.  Congress 
should  construct' --ely  direct  the  Forest  Service  to  ensure  that  this  draft  RPA  plan  be 
revised  to  reflect  appropriate  futures  for  the  Forest  Service's  major  programs. 
Further,  Congress  should  stress  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  RPA  plan  as  a  long- 
term  strategic  planning  document  for  the  Forest  Service  and  commit  to  fund  the 
agency  to  achieve  the  goals  that  arise  from  the  process. 

Thus  far  the  Forest  Service  has  missed  a  unique  opportunity  to  provide  needed 
leadership  for  the  nation's  forests  and  its  own  organization.  We  hope  our 
comments  are  useful  in  a  constructive  manner  that  will  lead  help  the  Forest  Service 
develop  a  strategic  plan  for  all  the  nation's  forest  lands. 
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My  name  is  Robert  Abt.   I  am  an  Associate  Professor  of  forest  economics  in  the 
Department  Forestry  at  North  Carolina  State  University.   This  talk  is  being  presented  in 
cooperation  with  Frederick  Cubbage,  Department  Head  and  Professor  in  the  Department  of 
Forestry  at  North  Carolina  State  University.   Today  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  about 
timber  supplies  in  the  South  and  the  opportunities  and  challenges  we  face  in  increasing  our 
share  of  the  nation's  wood  supply.   The  1993  RPA  Timber  Assessment  Update  (Haynes  et  al. 
1995),  like  many  previous  national  timber  supply  analysis  efforts,  projects  that  the  South  will 
produce  an  increasing  total  amount  and  an  increasing  share  of  the  nation's  total  timber  harvest 
volumes  in  the  future,  as  well  increase  overall  softwood  timber  inventories  and  realize  large 
timber  price  increases.   In  the  South,  we  appreciate  the  opportunities  that  these  predictions 
inq)ly.   But  we  do  have  concerns  about  whether  we  can  achieve  the  considerable  increases  in 
timber  production,  wonder  where  this  wood  supply  will  be  available,  and  have  concern  about 
the  market  and  environmental  implications  of  significant  increases  in  timber  production. 

We  have  been  working  with  many  colleagues  and  institutions  over  the  last  decade  in 
various  southern  timber  supply  studies  and  analyses  for  the  South.  Much  of  our  efforts  and 
analyses  about  timber  supply  in  the  South  have  been  summarized  in  a  recent  papers  written 
for  publication  in  the  March- April  Forest  Farmer  magazine  (Cubbage  et  al.  1995a)  and  the 
July  1995  Journal  of  Forestry  (Cubbage  et  al.  1995b).  We  will  give  copies  of  those  articles 
to  the  committee  staff  for  reference. 
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In  order  to  make  the  testimony  brief  and  meaningful,  we  will  simply  make  an 
executive  summary  of  the  content  of  those  papers,  and  discuss  the  implications  for  the 
southern  forestry  sector  and  for  the  RPA  timber  modeling  efforts.   In  that  regard,  our 
overview  comments  reflect  our  views,  not  necessarily  those  of  all  co-authors  on  the  lounial 
of  Forestry  and  Forest  Farmer  articles. 


SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 


The  national  timber  inventory  data  (Powell  et  al.  1993)  are  summarized  in  Table  1  of 
the  attached  Forest  Farmer  manuscript.   The  table  indicates  that  the  South  contains  about 
two-fifths  of  the  timberland  area  in  the  U.S.  (including  Alaska).   It  contains  about  23%  of 
the  softwood  growing  stock  in  the  U.S.  and  44%  of  the  hardwood  growing  stock.   Southern 
softwood  removals  comprise  53%  of  the  U.S.  total;  hardwood  removals  60%.   Hardwood 
annual  growth  still  substantially  exceeds  hardwood  removals  in  the  South  (at  a  ratio  of 
1.51:1);  softwood  growth  does  not  (a  ratio  of  0.88:1).   One  can  also  calculate  annual 
removal  to  total  inventory  ratios  of  18:1  for  softwoods  and  48:1  for  hardwoods.   This  infers 
that  even  without  any  further  growth,  we  have  about  an  18  year  buffer  of  softwoods  and  a  50 
year  buffer  of  hardwoods  at  removal  levels  that  prevailed  in  the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s. 
These  calculations  indicate  that  we  do  have  large  amounts  of  timber  volumes,  particularly  for 
hardwoods,  despite  softwood  removal  levels  that  do  exceed  growth. 

The  national  timber  inventory  data  indicate  that  the  South,  while  containing  41  %  of 
the  nation's  timberland  area  and  31  %  of  it's  total  timber  inventories,  is  harvesting  about  54% 
of  it's  total  timber  volumes.   The  Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  regions  contain  27%  of 
the  timberland  area  and  66%  of  the  softwood  growing  stock,  but  harvest  only  40%  of  the 
nation's  softwoods.   The  data  indicate  that  the  West  has  more  timber  volume  per  acre  than 
the  South,  as  reflected  in  large  old-growth  and  productive  second-growth  stands.   The  South, 
however,  harvests  much  more  timber  proportionately  than  the  West,  due  to  its  ownership 
mix,  large  amounts  of  forest  industry,  physiographic  differences,  and  envinHunental 
conditions  and  constraints. 

For  decades,  the  Forest  Service  national  RPA  timber  studies  have  projected  that  the 
South  will  assume  an  increasing  share  of  the  national  timber  harvests  (Table  I ,  Journal  of 
Forestry  V  as  well  as  generally  increasing  their  timber  inventory  levels  (Table  2).    Projected 
increases  of  roundwood  supplies  harvested  in  the  South  among  the  different  national  timber 
studies  are  reasonably  consistent.   Timber  inventory  projections  among  the  different  national 
timber  studies  vary  quite  a  bit.   In  all  studies,  softwood  volumes  are  projected  to  increase 
slightly;  hardwood  inventories  are  generally  projected  to  decline  modestly  to  significantly. 
These  projections,  based  on  economic  and  inventory  models,  indicate  that  the  South  can 
increase  timber  harvests  and  generally  maintain  a  reasonable  volume  of  softwood  and 
hardwood  inventmy. 
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Can  the  South  rise  to  the  challenge  of  meeting  these  national  projections?  Where  is 
all  this  wood  that  is  projected  to  be  available  in  the  national  RPA  models?  Will  the 
combinaticMi  of  increased  industrial  demand  and  stringent  environmental  protection  measures 
substantially  reduce  the  amount  of  available  timber  supply  or  even  timber  inventories?  Are 
the  national  models  accurate  based  on  reasonable  assumptions?  These  questions  are  crucial  in 
determining  the  fate  of  the  forest  resources  and  the  forestry  sector  in  the  South,  and  indeed  in 
the  United  States. 

Several  studies  performed  in  the  South  relate  to  these  general  questions  of  timber 
supply  and  timber  availability,  and  whether  we  can  meet  the  implied  challenges  projected  by 
the  national  RPA  models.   The  Forest  Service  Forest  Inventory  and  Analysis  data,  which 
formed  the  basis  for  the  summaries  in  Table  1 ,  is  based  on  surveys  of  forest  conditions  in 
each  state.   Table  3  in  the  Journal  of  Forestry  summarizes  the  breakdowns  for  each  state  in 
the  South.   Annual  removals  of  softwood  timber  exceeded  annual  growth  in  most  of  the  large 
softwood  producing  states,  including  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
South  Carolina,  and  Texas,  and  in  most  of  the  major  forest  survey  units.   For  both  hardwood 
growing  stock  and  sawtimber,  annual  growth  exceeded  annual  removals  in  almost  all  survey 
units,  usually  by  a  substantial  margin.   In  the  Forest  Fanner  article  (Cubbage  et  al.  1995a), 
we  also  summarized  projected  timber  inventories  by  individual  state,  based  on  our  Georgia 
Regional  Timber  Supply  (GRITS)  model.   In  most  major  softwood  producing  states,  the  data 
indicated  that  softwood  timber  inventories  would  decline  slightly  to  significantly.   Hardwood 
projections  showed  stable  to  increasing  inventories  in  every  state.   These  data  indicate  that  the 
South  is  experiencing  increasing  softwood  timber  scarcity,  although  hardwoods  appear  to  be 
less  of  a  problem.   Continuing  reduced  harvest  levels  in  western  softwood  timber  harvests 
will  continue  to  place  more  pressure  on  this  tight  southern  timber  situation. 

Urbanization,  water  quality  protection,  wetland  protection,  endangered  species 
restrictions,  public  opinion,  and  landowner  objectives  also  may  limit  the  availability  or 
increase  the  costs  of  timber  supply  in  the  South.   As  summarized  in  the  Journal  of  Forestry 
paper,  all  of  these  factors  would  reduce  the  reported  timber  area  and  inventory  amounts  in 
the  South.   Urban  counties  as  defined  by  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (MSAs)  comprise 
about  one-quarter  of  the  total  land  area  and  hold  about  one-quarter  of  the  timber  inventories 
in  the  South.   Short-term  harvest  in  these  areas  is  likely,  but  long-term  timber  management  is 
not.   The  use  of  Best  Management  Practices  (BMPs)  protects  water  quality  during  harvesting 
operations,  usually  via  nonregulatory  or  quasi-regulatory  approaches.   BMPs  increase  timber 
harvest  operations  somewhat,  and  the  Streamside  Management  Zones  (SMZs)  recommended 
in  BMPs  can  reduce  available  timber  inventories  by  a  few  percent.   Wetlands  comprise  about 
15%  of  the  total  timber  area  in  the  South,  including  about  7  million  acres  of  pine  types  and 
22  million  acres  of  hardwood  types.   These  areas  can  be  used  for  timber  growing  and 
harvest,  subject  to  recommended  BMPs  in  each  state.   They  are  environmentally  sensitive  and 
closely  regulated,  however,  which  limits  some  timber  availability  and  increases  costs. 
Endangered  species  restrictions  have  had  only  modest  affects  on  timber  harvest  in  the  South 
compared  to  the  West.   Large  scale  extensions  of  restrictions  to  private  lands  and  to  more 
animal  and  plant  species  would  increase  timber  growing  impacts.   Landowner  objectives  often 
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favor  activities  other  than  timber  production,  including  use  for  bunting,  second  homes,  or 
recreation.   High  prices  may  induce  more  interest  in  timber  harvest  and  sales,  but  the  effect 
on  increased  tree  planting  and  timber  management  has  been  small  according  to  past  forest 
economics  studies.   Last,  the  South  is  becoming  more  urbanized  and  the  public  continues  to 
state  a  preference  for  environmental  protection  in  most  surveys. 


IMPLICATIONS  FOR  TIMBER  SUPPLY  AND  MODELING 


This  brief  summary  and  longer  attached  manuscripts  describe  the  national  data  and 
timber  supply  projections  that  relate  to  the  South.   A  few  brief  conclusions  about  the  southern 
timber  supply  situation  and  the  national  RPA  modeling  efforts  follow. 

The  southern  timber  supply  implications  are  substantial.   The  South  is  projected  to 
increase  its  total  magnitude  and  national  share  of  timber  harvest  for  decades.   Softwood 
timber  inventories  are  projected  to  increase  somewhat,  and  hardwood  inventories  to  decline 
by  a  larger  amount.   Timber  prices  have  been  projected  to  almost  double  in  real  terms  in  a 
short  time  period.   The  market  and  forest  resource  changes  represent  large  changes  in  the 
South,  moving  it  toward  increased  timber  production,  in  the  face  of  declining  western 
production  and  increasing  environmental  pressures.   We  welcome  this  opportunity  to  increase 
our  forestry  sector  and  appreciate  the  confidence  of  national  analysts  who  endorse  our  ability, 
our  markets,  oiu*  industry,  and  our  forests.   Our  capability  to  achieve  and  maintain  these 
projected  increases  in  timber  supply,  however,  are  moot.     We  are  harvesting  more  softwood 
timber  than  we  are  growing  now,  surplus  volumes  are  located  in  areas  distant  from  mills, 
landowners  have  been  only  partially  interested  in  timber  production,  environmental 
constraints  are  increasing,  and  cities  are  expanding.   Several  studies  have  shown  that  in  total, 
various  demographic,  physiographic,  and  environmental  factors  could  reduce  the  actual 
hardwood  timber  that  is  available  by  one-third  to  two-thirds,  and  softwood  timber  by  10%  to 
25%.   Total  economic  supply  may  be  considerably  less  than  timber  inventory. 

In  order  for  us  to  achieve  the  projected  increases  in  timber  supply,  which  will  benefit 
us  and  the  nation,  we  do  need  favorable  public  policies,  market  responses,  and  private  sector 
assistance.   Private  forest  landowners  hold  about  70%  of  the  land  in  the  South.   Many  studies 
have  shown  that  incentive  programs  are  among  the  most  effective  in  increasmg  forest 
planting,  followed  by  technical  assistance  for  forest  landowners.   Income  tax  provisions- 
capital  gains  and  expending  of  management  costs—also  help  landowners  make  timber 
investments.   Several  studies  have  shown  that  timber  prices  alone  have  a  minor,  although 
significant,  effect  on  tree  planting  activity  by  private  forest  landowners.   Higher  prices  will 
generate  more  intensive  management,  especially  on  forest  industry  lands.   Indeed  it  this 
economic  response  that  makes  the  RPA  timber  projections  shift  timber  production  to  the 
South.   Continued  public  sector  involvement  will  be  required  for  the  South  to  intensify 
management  on  private  lands. 
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Despite  many  positive  prospects  for  increased  investments,  it  will  be  difficult  or 
impossible  for  the  South  to  sufqilant  all  the  softwood  harvest  reductions  that  have  occurred  on 
western  public  lands.   The  balance  of  harvest  reductions  will  be  made  up  pardy  by 
hardwoods,  partly  by  recycled  products,  pardy  by  imports,  and  partiy  by  non-wood 
substitutes.   Other  experts  have  addressed  the  impacts  of  many  of  these  issues. 

The  RPA  Timber  Assessment  Update  has  provided  the  basis  for  most  of  these 
projections.   Like  its  predecessors,  this  document  has  served  a  useful  purpose  in  focusing  on 
important  assumptions,  issues,  and  likely  outcomes  for  timber  su|q)ly  in  the  United  States. 
The  1995  publication  on  the  RPA  is  an  excellent  docimient,  containing  a  large  amount  of 
information,  in  an  easily  readable  format.   The  document  reflects  improvement  over  earlier 
drafts,  and  has  been  responsive  to  review  comments. 

Most  of  the  various  RPA  [H'ojections  have  forecast  increased  timber  harvests,    , 
increased  timber  prices,  and  varying  levels  of  timber  inventories  in  the  South.   These  models 
have  been  generaUy  correct  in  direction;  southern  prices  and  harvests  have  increased. 
Whether  we  can  increase  softwood  timber  inventories  and  whether  hardwood  timber 
inventories  will  finally  decrease  remains  to  be  seen. 

National  timber  models  need  continued  support,  particularly  as  timber  resources 
become  more  scarce.   While  the  RPA  timber  models  have  become  more  important,  the 
national  support  for  their  activities  has  dwindled.   There  are  fewer  tables  published  and  less 
analyses  performed  than  in  the  past,  and  the  ability  to  perform  analyses  of  constantly 
changing  timber  situation  in  a  timely  manner  has  decreased.   Many  important  forestry 
questions  now  may  require  unique  regional  answers  and  modeling  UKthods,  which  are 
lacking.   These  difficulties  with  RPA  suggest  that  we  either  need  more  Forest  Service  support 
for  in  depth  timber  studies,  or  separate  federal  support  for  timber  supply  modeling  by  other 
sectors.   We  need  more  focus  on  development  of  regional  modeling  capabilities,  focus  on  the 
building  improved  methods,  and  critical  review  of  the  approaches  and  outcomes  of  the  timber 
supply  situation.   This  process  could  help  all  regions,  including  the  South,  better  determine 
the  accuracy  of  the  assumptions,  the  merits  of  the  models  employed,  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
timber  suf^ly  projections. 

Thank  you  for  the  o|qx>rtunity  to  speak  at  these  hearings.   We  believe  we  are  at  a 
crossroads  in  the  directions  we  will  take  in  timber  supply  in  the  South  and  in  the  United 
States.   Our  population  and  industry  demands  are  increasing  faster  than  out  timber 
inventories.   These  pressures  call  for  continued  forestry  to  provide  a  reasonable  amount  of 
wood  fiber  and  environmental  protection.   We  believe  that  the  South  can  contribute 
substantially  to  these  needs,  but  surely  would  welcome  continued  contributions  from  all 
regicms  of  the  country  in  growing  timber  as  well  as  protecting  the  environment. 
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Good  morning  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  Dr.  Michael  L  Clutter.    I  am  the 
Manager  -  Decision  Support  in  the  Forest  Resources  Division  of  the  Georgia-Pacific 
Corporation.  My  comments  before  the  Subcommittee  are  submitted  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Forest  &  Paper  Association,  and  its  member  companies  and  organizations. 

Forest  products  companies  and  their  employees  have  a  direct  economic  interest 
in  the  management  of  U.S.  forestlands,  both  public  and  private.  As  such,  they  are 
directly  impacted  by  programs  and  actions  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.    Many  of  these 
companies  are  partially  or  wholly  dependent  on  timber  resources  of  the  National  Forest 
System  managed  by  the  agency.  The  forest  industry  also  relies  on  the  Forest  Service 
as  a  leader  in  promoting  the  wise  stewardship  and  sustainable  management  of  private 
forest  lands  through  its  technical  assistance,  research,  fire  and  pest  management  and 
other  programs. 

The  1995  Draft  RPA  Program  represents  a  radical  shift  in  the  historic  direction  of 
the  Forest  Service  which,  throughout  much  of  its  approximately  100-year  history,  has 
adhered  to  a  multiple  use,  sustained  yield  philosophy.  In  contrast,  the  Program 
proposes  to  make  "ecosystem  management"  the  centerpiece  and  driving  force  behind 
all  Forest  Service  activities.  The  forest  and  paper  industry  is  concerned  that  the 
concept  of  ecosystem  management  is  yet  too  vague  and  indefinite  to  warrant  its  use  as 
the  foundation  of  a  long-term  strategic  plan  for  the  agency.  While  the  industry  supports 
ecosystem  management  as  a  process,  clear  and  implementable  objectives  need  also  to 
be  developed  and  articulated.  Objectives  will  vary  by  ownership,  region  and  even  by 
forest  stand.  The  Multiple-Use  Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960  directed  the  Forest  Service 
to  administer  public  lands  on  a  multiple-use  and  sustained  yield  basis. 

Throughout  most  of  the  past  fifty  years,  the  agency  has  largely  been  successful 
in  balancing  the  competing  uses  of  the  forests  while  generating  both  market  and  non- 
market  goods  consistent  with  its  statutory  mandate.  Indeed,  a  number  of  other 
subsequent  laws,  including  the  Resources  Planning  Act  which  authorize  the  RPA 
Program,  reaffirmed  the  goals  and  intents  of  multiple-use  management.  The  1995  RPA 
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Program,  in  stark  contrast,  abandons  multiple-use  management  and  declares  that 
ecosystem  management  will  heretofore  guide  the  agency.  Unlike  multiple-use 
management,  where  distinct  objectives  and  outputs  can  be  identified,  ecosystem 
management  is  concerned  with  forest  condition.  For  it  to  be  a  workable  management 
strategy,  ecosystem  management  must  be  adequately  defined,  detailed  and 
implemented  in  a  fashion  that  accommodates  ecological  and  societal  objectives. 
Unfortunately,  as  expounded  upon  in  the  RPA  Program,  it  is  simply  too  vague  a 
concept  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for  a  long-term  strategic  plan  for  the  agency. 

AF&PA  and  its  member  companies,  through  its  Sustainable  Forestry  Initiative 
(SFI)  have  demonstrated  strong  support  for  environmentally  sensitive  forest 
management,  including  support  of  active  and  well  defined  ecosystem  management  on 
federal  lands.  The  forest  industry  will  support  a  policy  of  ecosystem  management  on 
public  lands  consistent  with  the  approach  taken  in  the  SFI. 

The  industry  is  also  concerned  about  the  de-emphasis  given  to  timber  programs 
in  the  Draft  RPA  program.    The  seemingly  arbitrary  reduction  in  timber  outputs  called 
for  by  the  Program  are  insupportable  in  light  of  the  long  and  complex  history  of  forest 
planning  that  has  taken  all  aspects  of  national  forest  uses  and  opportunities  into 
account.    Forest  plans  have  been  developed  at  great  expense  over  the  past  two 
decades  to  guide  the  management  of  each  forest  unit.  However,  the  RPA  program 
ignores  the  plans  altogether  and  pronounces  that  the  agency  will  reduce  timber 
production  on  national  forest  lands  by  some  60%.  The  Program  fails  to  justify  this 
major  shift  in  agency  direction. 

The  Forest  Service's  prescription  for  a  healthy  and  productive  forest  ecosystem 
for  the  next  50  years  is  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  significant  environmental 
degradation  has  occurred  from  past  management  objectives  and  activities.  Implicit 
within  the  RPA  document  is  the  presumption  that  timber  production  and  other 
commodity  programs  have  caused  significant  environmental  degradation  and, 
therefore,  have  impaired  non-commodity  values  including  water,  wildlife  and  recreation. 
This  could  not  be  further  from  the  truth. 

The  RPA  Program  fails  to  acknowledge  and  take  credit  for  the  environmental 
and  other  accomplishments  of  the  Forest  Service  over  the  past  fifty  years.  While  forest 
health  and  other  problems  need  to  be  addressed,  the  nation's  forest  resources  have 
benefited  from  wise  stewardship  and  the  application  of  scientifically  proven 
management  techniques.  A  thorough  review  of  the  RPA  Program  document  gives  the 
reader  the  impression  that  the  Forest  Service  has  improperly  managed  and  cared  for 
the  nation's  forest  land  system.  Its  apologetic  tone  appears  to  constantly  focus  on  the 
negative  rather  than  citing  Forest  Service  accomplishments. 

The  Draft  RPA  Program  ignores  many  research  areas  where  more  highly 
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focused,  cooperative  forestry  research  is  needed  to  provide  the  scientific  underpinning 
necessary  to  achieve  sustainability.  The  mission  of  the  Forest  Service  Research 
Program  is  to  provide  information  for  forest  managers  that  is  useful  on  all  forestland.  It 
is  commendable  that  the  Forest  Service  is  planning  on  focusing  a  large  part  of  their 
research  efforts  on  forest  health  and  sustainability.  However,  it  is  also  evident  that  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  Forest  Service  Research  Program  will  be  focused  on  further 
developing  ecosystem  management  approaches  to  forest  management  and  the 
maintenance  and  restoration  of  old-growth  forests.  The  Forest  Service  should  consider 
placing  less  research  emphasis  on  these  types  of  programs  and  focus  on  some 
aspects  of  forestry  research  that  are  noticeably  absent  or  only  mentioned  in  passing  in 
the  draft  1995  RPA  Program  document,  and  are  in  need  of  further  study.  If  we  are  to 
effectively  manage  forest  land  more  intensively,  we  must  understand  the  relationships 
among  site  resource  availability,  genetic  attributes,  carbon  gain  and  allocation,  and 
ultimately  fiber  production. 

The  Forest  Survey  and  the  subsequent  Forest  Inventory  Analysis  (FIA) 
conducted  by  the  Forest  Service  provides  natural  resource  managers  with  invaluable 
information  for  both  short-and  long-range  planning.  AF&PA  is  extremely  supportive  of 
the  Forest  Service's  intention  to  shorten  the  forest  inventory  cycle  from  10  years  to  5 
years.  This  will  provide  land  managers  a  more  timely  assessment  of  our  nation's 
forests.  However,  doubling  the  frequency  of  these  assessment  cycles  will  have  a 
significant  and  justified  impact  on  the  agency's  budget.  Before  diverting  scarce  agency 
funding  toward  conducting  ecological  assessments  at  the  ecoregion  level,  FIA  should 
first  be  funded.  AF&PA  recommends  that  FIA  be  given  an  appropriate  level  of  funding 
and  staffing  to  conduct  the  inventory  assessments  on  a  5-year  cycle. 

The  RPA  Program  details  management  activities  that,  in  many  cases,  will  only 
serve  to  complicate  the  goal  of  sustainable  forestry,  or  worse,  are  in  conflict  with  one 
another.  For  example,  while  the  agency  is  emphasizing  the  need  to  address  forest 
health,  it  is  also  proposing  to  curtail  many  silvicultural  tools  necessary  for  restoring 
healthy  forest  conditions.    Throughout  the  U.S.,  the  Forest  Service  can  learn  from 
private  landowners  whose  adjacent  lands  are  healthy,  but  threatened  by  the  fire  and 
pest  hazards  on  public  lands.  The  agency  is  proposing  to  reduce  forest  access  by 
obliterating  existing  roads  and  virtually  prohibiting  the  construction  of  new  roads, 
thereby  making  the  job  of  addressing  forest  health  concerns  far  more  difficult. 
Eliminating  roads  also  impairs  access  for  recreation  which  is  identified  in  the  Draft 
Program  as  a  major  focus  of  future  agency  activity. 

Finally,  the  1995  Draft  RPA  Program  inadequately  addresses  the  nation's  long- 
term  timber  needs  by  foregoing  the  contribution  of  public  lands  to  the  nation's  timber 
supply,  inadequately  addressing  opportunities  to  increase  private  timber  investments, 
and  by  favoring  the  importation  of  wood  and  paper  products.  In  essence,  the  Draft 
RPA  Program  removes  the  agency  from  any  responsibility  for  meeting  the  nation's 
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demands  for  timber.  Instead,  it  erroneously  assumes  that  increased  harvests  from 
private  lands,  accelerated  recycling  and  higher  imports  will  meet  the  nation's  future 
wood  and  paper  product  needs.  The  Forest  Service  needs  to  take  a  more  realistic 
long-term  view  of  its  role  in  meeting  the  long-term  timber  supply  needs  of  the  country. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  for  the  opportunity  to  testify. 
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EXPANDED  COMMENTS  ON  THE  FOREST  SERVICE  PROGRAM  FOR  FOREST 
AND  RANGELAND  RESOURCES 


I.         The  1995  RPA  Draft  Program  represents  a  radical  and  unjustifiable  departure 
from  multiple-use  management  of  ttie  nation's  forest  resources.  Instead,  much 
of  the  future  direction  of  Forest  Service  programs  is  centered  around 
"ecosystem  management,'  a  concept  that  by  Itself  does  not  provide  measurable 
goals  and  objectives. 

The  Multiple-Use  Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960  directed  the  Forest  Service  to 
administer  public  lands  on  a  multiple-use  and  sustained  yield  basis.  Throughout  most 
of  the  past  fifty  years,  the  agency  has  largely  been  successful  in  balancing  the 
competing  uses  of  the  forests  while  generating  both  market  and  non-market  goods 
consistent  with  its  statutory  mandate.  Indeed,  a  number  of  other  subsequent  laws, 
including  the  Resources  Planning  Act  which  authorize  the  RPA  Program,  reaffirmed  the 
goals  and  intents  of  multiple-use  management.  The  1995  RPA  Program,  in  stark 
contrast,  abandons  multiple-use  management  and  declares  that  ecosystem 
management  will  heretofore  guide  the  agency.  Unlike  multiple-use  management, 
where  distinct  objectives  and  outputs  can  be  identified  and  quantified,  ecosystem 
management  is  concerned  with  the  nebulous  concept  of  forest  condition.  For  it  to  be  a 
workable  management  strategy,  ecosystem  management  must  be  adequately  defined, 
detailed  and  implemented  in  a  fashion  that  accommodates  ecological  and  societal 
objectives.  Unfortunately,  as  expounded  upon  in  the  RPA  Program,  it  is  simply  too 
vague  a  concept  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for  a  long-term  strategic  plan  for  the  agency. 
In  order  to  develop  a  workable  ecosystem  management  policy,  the  Forest  Service 
should  adopt  recommendations  made  in  the  AF&PA  White  Paper  -  "Ecosystem 
Management:  A  New  Approach  to  Federal  Forest  Management  and  Planning," 
appended  to  these  comments. 

AF&PA  and  its  member  companies,  through  its  Sustainable  Forestry  Initiative 
(SFI)  have  demonstrated  strong  support  for  environmentally  sensitive  forest 
management,  including  support  of  active  and  well  defined  ecosystem  management  on 
federal  laws.  The  SFI  has  been  widely  recognized  as  a  workable  means  for  achieving 
sustainable  forestry  on  private  lands.  A  careful  collaboration  of  a  team  of  experienced 
professional  foresters  produced  an  ambitious  set  of  forest  principles  and  detailed 
guidelines  that  require  companies  to  reforest  harvested  land  promptly,  provide  for 
wildlife  habitat,  improve  water  quality  and  ecosystem  diversity,  and  protect  forestland  of 
significant  ecological  significance.  The  SFI  is  the  most  comprehensive  approach  to 
good  forest  stewardship  ever  implemented.  The  forest  industry  would  support  a  policy 
of  ecosystem  management  on  public  lands  consistent  with  the  approach  taken  in  the 
SFI. 
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II.        The  Draft  RPA  Program  Document  does  not  address  how  ecosystem  management 
Incorporated  Into  Individual  forest  plans. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  about  the  relationship  between  the  ecosystem 
management  concept  described  in  the  draft  Program  and  the  management  plans  for 
individual  National  Forests.  The  forest  plans  have  been  developed  under  the 
requirements  of  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976  with  a  great  deal  of  public 
input  and  legal  scrutiny,  and  many  have  subsequently  been  amended  to  respond  to 
changing  conditions  and  new  information. 

While  not  perfect,  the  plans  represent  each  forest's  decision  on  how  to  resolve  a 
multitude  of  demands  (sometimes  compatible,  often  conflicting)  for  the  public  use  of  the 
national  forests.  The  plans  have  attempted  to  articulate  a  "desired  future  condition," 
and  each  specifies  the  expected  annual  outputs  of  the  various  commodity  and 
noncommodity  goods  and  services  that  will  result. 

Now,  the  draft  Program  sets  forth  new  policies  that,  we  believe,  will  undermine 
rather  than  facilitate  the  achievement  of  those  carefully  crafted  forest  plans  goals  and 
objectives.  The  Program  would  make  achievement  of  multiple  use  objectives 
secondary  to  new,  more  vague,  "ecosystem"  goals.  In  fact,  the  agency's  own 
projections,  described  in  the  draft  Program,  demonstrate  that  the  Forest  Service  does 
not  intend  to  try  to  meet  projected  demand  for  timber  products  in  the  future.  This  is  an 
untenable  situation  given  the  agency's  control  of  nearly  half  of  all  softwood  sawtimber  in 
the  nation  and  the  statutory  requirements  of  the  National  Forest  Management  Act,  the 
Multi-Use  Sustained-Yield  Act,  and  other  laws.  The  draft  Program  will  not  provide  for 
achievement  of  the  agency's  forest  health  goals,  given  the  reduced  level  of 
management  activities  defined  by  the  proposal. 

In  addition,  the  policy  set  forth  in  the  draft  Program  will  cause  the  Agency's 
management  costs  to  rise  considerably  as  it  attempts  to  interpret  the  direction  to 
conduct  "ecosystem  management"  while  complying  with  the  forest  planning  laws  and 
implementing  its  forest  plans. 


III.       The  Draft  RPA  Program  does  not  adequately  address  the  effects  of  ecosystem 
management  on  private  landowners. 

The  Forest  Service  owns  approximately  17%  of  the  timberland  in  the  United 
States,  much  of  which  is  adjacent  to,  or  intermingled  with,  private  timberland.  If  the 
RPA  Program  were  implemented  as  drafted,  it  would  likely  lead  to  significantly  greater 
conflict  over  competing  land  management  objectives.  Many  landowners  and  other 
stakeholders  are  concerned  that  the  implementation  of  ecosystem  management  will 
lead  to  higher  management  costs,  erosion  of  private  property  rights,  and  additional 
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layers  of  bureaucracy  in  an  already  burdened  public  lands  management  planning 
process.  This  outcome  would  be  entirely  unacceptable. 


IV.       Aspects  on  the  'Priority  Management  Areas'  Identified  In  the  Draft  RPA  Program 
are  either  inappropriate  to  include  in  a  long-term  strategic  plan  or  represent 
conflicting  management  strategies. 

A.  Arbitrarily  granting  preferences  to  land  purchases  and  exchanges  that 
harbor,  or  could  potentially  harbor  sensitive,  threatened  or  endangered 
species  over  purchasing  and  exchanging  land  suitable  for  other  competing  forest 
uses,  as  described  in  the  Draft  RPA  Program  document,  is  not  consistent  with  the 
intent  of  the  Multiple-Use  Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960. 

Setting  such  priorities  inappropriately  narrows  the  mandated  mission  of  the 
agency.  If  a  sensitive,  threatened  or  endangered  species  can  be  accommodated  on  the 
National  Forest  System  within  the  context  of  the  Multiple-Use  Sustained  Yield  Act  and 
other  applicable  statutes,  then  every  reasonable  effort  should  be  made  to  incorporate 
the  protection  of  that  species  into  the  forest  plan  of  that  individual  National  Forest. 

If  a  piece  of  property  is  such  critical  habitat  that  it  warrants  a  purchase  or 
exchange  without  considering  the  expansion  of  land  available  to  other  competing  uses, 
that  acreage  should  be  referred  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for  inclusion  in  the 
National  Refuge  System.  The  Forest  Service  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  purpose 
behind  establishing  the  National  Forest  System  under  the  Organic  Act  of  1897  -- 
"securing  favorable  conditions  of  water  flows,  and  to  furnish  a  continuous  supply  of 
timber  for  the  use  and  necessities  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States"  (16  U.S.C.  475). 
Riparian  areas  and  wetland  conservation  areas  established  under  this  management 
priority  are  appropriate  when  they  are  designed  to  improve  the  quantity  and/or  quality  of 
water. 

B.  The  Draft  RPA  Program  document  Priority  Management  Action  'establish  old- 
growth  forest  management  areas  within  all  major  forested  ecological  types  on 
National  Forest  System  lands.  In  these  areas,  maintaining  or  restoring 
conditions  of  late-successional  and  old-growth  forest  ecosystems  is  the 
primary  objective,  in  order  to  enhance  such  values  as  biodiversity,  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat,  wood  products,  soil  productivity,  water  quality  and 
esthetics'  undercuts  the  intent  of  national  forest  planning  by  predetermining 
outcomes  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  an  open  and  objective  process. 

Old-Growth  forests  are  a  dynamic  part  of  forest  ecosystems,  and  when  properly 
managed,  these  stands  provide  a  myriad  of  values  and  uses  such  as  biodiversity,  wood 
products  and  fish  and  wildlife  habitat.  There  exists  a  fine  line  between  a  healthy  old- 
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growth  stand  and  a  stand  that  is  biologically  over  mature  and  susceptible  to  disease 
and  pests. 

The  Forest  Service  should  be  mindful  of  the  potential  unintended  consequences 
that  accompany  the  preservation  of  large  acreages  of  old-growth  timber.  There  are 
potentially  serious  implications  from  a  biodiversity  standpoint  That  is,  preserving  a  vast 
amount  of  late  successional  old-growth  could  adversely  affect  species  richness  and 
species  viability  (Hof  and  Raphael  1993).  These  old-growth  stands,  irrespective  of 
species  and  region,  can  benefit  from  active  management  and  silvicultural  treatments, 
including  the  harvesting  of  timber.  In  establishing  these  old-growth  management  areas, 
the  draft  RPA  document  states  that  this  initiative  'could  include  no  active  management 
in  some  areas  or  managing  to  promote  old-growth  forests  conditions  where  they  do  not 
currently  exist  in  other  areas"  (page  111-14). 

At  a  time  when  the  federal  land  base  designated  for  timt>er  production  is 
diminishing,  the  creation  of  additional  "no  management"  areas  in  the  National  Forest 
System  is  a  matter  of  great  concern.  This  management  alternative  serves  as  yet 
another  potential  mechanism  to  "lock  up"  productive  timt>erland  by  preventing  timber 
harvests  in  those  stands  so  designated.  Furthermore,  this  'no  active  management* 
alternative  may  inadvertently  create  de  facto  wilderness  areas;  and  it  is  imperative  that 
these  designations  follow  the  established  land  management  planning  process,  including 
an  open  review  and  an  adequate  public  comment  period.. 

C.  The  Program  calls  for  addressing  forest  health  conditions,  yet  emphasizes  a 
reduction  in  a  number  of  important  slhficuHural  activities  which  serve  to 
improve  forest  health. 

The  Draft  RPA  Program  document  illustrates  that  the  Forest  Service  does  not 
intend  to  fully  utilize  the  entire  spectrum  of  scientifically  proven  sih^icultural  tools  to 
achieve  sustainability  and  restore  and  maintain  healthy  forests.    It  is  encouraging  to 
see  the  Forest  Service  placing  a  renewed  priority  on  the  use  of  prescribed  fire  as  a 
silvicultural  tool  to  be  used  in  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  healthy  forests.  There  is 
a  great  need  to  re-introduce  silviculturally  prescrit>ed,  low-intensity  fire  into  many  of  our 
forest  and  range  ecosystems  where  forest  health  problems  have  occurred  as  a  result  of 
the  disruption  of  historic  fire  regimes  through  acute  fire  suppression  and  species 
composition  changes  due  to  other  factors  (Arno  1994).  However,  before  fire  can  be 
safely  and  effectively  re-introduced  into  many  of  these  forest  ecosystems,  the  removal 
of  billions  of  board  feet  of  dead  and  dying  timber  must  be  accomplished.  These 
removals  are  necessary  to  reduce  the  fuel  load  to  a  point  where  a  prescribed  fire  can 
be  managed.  Large,  "hot"  fires  that  have  an  abundance  of  dry  fuel  create  an  oven 
effect  that  can  kill  trees  and  damage  the  soil  and  are  not  suitable  for  use  as  a 
silvk:ultural  treatment 
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The  wildfires  of  the  past  two  years,  coupled  with  other  severe  forest  health 
catastrophes,  have  left  billions  of  txsard  feet  of  salvage  timber  in  the  forest,  creating  a 
dangerous  fuel  load.  The  salvage  harvesting  of  this  dead  and  dying  timber  will 
significantly  reduce  the  potential  for  another  major  conflagration  and  begin  to  restore 
our  National  Forests  to  a  healthy  condition.  Furthermore,  Congress  has  granted  the 
Forest  Service  the  authority  to  expedite  the  removal  of  this  timt>er.  AF&PA  encourages 
the  Forest  Service  to  act  with  due  diligence  to  reduce  the  risk  of  further  damage  to  our 
nation's  forests  by  removing  this  dead  and  dying  timber. 

Salvage  harvesting  is  not  the  lone  solution  to  our  nation's  forest  health  problems. 
The  restoration  and  maintenance  of  healthy  forests  requires  careful  management  and 
stand  improvement.  Retaining  and  enhancing  the  value  of  these  forests  requires  the 
thinning  of  green  timber,  salvage  logging,  access  road  maintenance,  controlled  burning, 
appropriate  site  preparation,  and  other  proven  forest  management  techniques. 

While  AF&PA  is  encouraged  that  the  Forest  Service  is  proposing  prescribed  fire 
as  a  necessary  tool  for  your  forest  managers,  at  the  same  time  we  are  disturbed  that 
the  agency  is  planning  to  drastically  reduce  the  ability  of  the  agency's  land 
management  professionals  to  utilize  an  equally  effective  silvicultural  tool,  clearcutting. 

The  Forest  Service  should  not  systematically  back  away  from  clearcutting  as  a 
management  tool.  From  a  biodiversity  perspective,  well-planned  clearcut  harvesting 
operations  are  an  invaluable  tool  in  the  management  of  our  nation's  diverse  forests. 
Stands  that  are  mature  or  overly  mature  can  greatly  t>enefit  from  well-placed  clearcuts 
(Smith  1986).  If  forests  are  viewed  as  a  dynamic  cyclical  continuum,  it  becomes 
obvious  that  clearcutting,  as  part  of  an  integrated  management  prescription,  can  result 
in  the  long-term  establishment  of  many  desired  late-successional  species.  Many  shade 
intolerant  pioneer  species  require  the  type  of  vacant  growing  space  that  clearcuts 
provide  (Smith  1986).  The  establishment  of  these  pioneer  species  is  crucial  to  the 
long-term  health  and  productivity  of  any  well  managed  forest.  Many  species  greatly 
benefit  from  the  periodic  clearcutting  of  mature  stands  including  western  white  pine, 
tulip  poplar,  sweetgum,  sitka  spruce,  red  spruce,  black  spruce,  jack  pine,  lodgepole 
pine  and  Douglas  fir  (Cheyney  1942). 

As  with  all  silvicultural  operations,  decisions  to  utilize  clearcutting  as  a 
management  tool  should  be  made  on  a  site  specific  basis,  taking  into  account  the 
present  forest  type,  desired  future  condition  of  the  stand,  the  age  of  the  stand,  conditbn 
of  the  stand,  and  other  environmental  factors.  Allowing  land  managers  the  ability  to 
utilize  the  entire  spectrum  of  scientifically  sound  silvicultural  practices  will  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  forest  health  restoration  and  maintenance. 
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D.  The  Program  calls  for  a  dramatic  reduction  In  the  number  of  Forest  Service 
roads,  while  Increased  recreation  and  forest  health  are  given  high  priority. 

Obliterating  roads  to  such  a  dramatic  extent  will  make  it  difficult  for  the  agency  to 
address  forest  health  concerns  in  many  areas  and  reduce,  not  improve,  opportunities 
for  recreation.  The  agency's  own  studies  confirm  that  the  greatest  increase  in 
projected  recreational  use  of  the  national  forests  is  driving  for  pleasure. 


V.        The  Draft  RPA  Program  Ignores  many  research  areas  where  more  highly  focused, 
cooperative  forestry  research  Is  needed  to  provide  the  scientific  underpinning 
necessary  to  achieve  sustalnabllity. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  challenge  of  providing  the  scientific 
underpinning  to  ensure  sustainable  forests  and  increasing  scarce  resources,  no  one 
organization  or  entity  will  be  able  to  fund  or  conduct  the  research  itself.  Thus,  a 
cooperative  and  partnership  approach  between  the  forest  industry,  other  private  sector 
interests,  research  institutions  and  government  agencies  that  is  pre-competitive  in 
nature  will  be  necessary  to  fill  the  information  gaps. 

The  mission  of  the  Forest  Service  Research  Program  is  to  provide  information 
for  forest  managers  that  is  useful  on  all  forestland.  It  is  commendable  that  the  Forest 
Service  is  planning  on  focusing  a  large  part  of  their  research  efforts  on  forest  health 
and  sustainability.  However,  it  is  also  evident  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the  Forest 
Service  Research  Program  will  be  focused  on  further  developing  ecosystem 
management  approaches  to  forest  management  and  the  maintenance  and  restoration 
of  old-growth  forests.  The  Forest  Service  has  chosen  to  focus  its  forest  research  on  a 
small  segment  of  the  silvicultural  intensity  continuum  (i.e.  from  intensive  management 
to  no  active  management).  Given  the  range  of  individual  sites  for  which  the  agency  is 
responsible,  a  wide  array  of  silvicultural  intensities  should  be  warranted.  Hence, 
research  programs  are  needed  to  support  all  forms  of  forest  management.  The  Forest 
Service  should  consider  placing  less  research  emphasis  on  these  types  of  programs 
and  focus  on  some  aspects  of  forestry  research  that  are  noticeably  absent  or  only 
mentioned  in  passing  in  the  draft  1995  RPA  Program  document,  and  are  in  needx>f 
further  study. 

Maintaining  long-term  site  productivity,  while  increasing  intensive  forest 
management  on  a  fixed  or  declining  land  base,  is  a  major  research  issue  that  needs  to 
be  addressed.  Manipulation  of  site  resources  and  their  biologic  and  economic 
sustainability  are  crucial  issues  for  maintaining  timber  production  based  on  selection 
and  breeding,  biotechnology,  vegetative  propagation  and  other  factors. 
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The  long-term  impact  of  forest  management  practices  such  as  harvesting,  slash 
disposal,  prescribed  fire,  cultivation,  fertilization,  and  weed  control  need  to  be  better 
understood  and  quantified.  Ultimately,  these  considerations  must  also  be  linked  to 
understanding  impacts  on  water  quality  and  wildlife.  Additional  research  must  focus  on 
quantifying  nutrient  relationships  and  water  availability  and  understanding  how  these 
and  other  site-related  stresses  affect  plantations.  This  research  is  closely  linked  to  the 
biotechnology  research  addressing  questions  of  adaptation  and  response  to 
environmental  concerns.  Another  area  of  priority  research  involves  an  integrated  and 
closely  coordinated  silvicultural  research  program  for  hardwood  and  pines  that  may 
include  the  following  research  components:  research  in  soil  nutrients,  traditional 
breeding  and  testing  research,  control  of  competing  vegetation,  and  vegetative 
propagation. 

If  we  are  to  effectively  manage  forest  land  more  intensively,  we  must  understand 
the  relationships  among  site  resource  availability,  genetic  attributes,  carbon  gain  and 
allocation,  and  ultimately  fiber  production.  Currently,  the  knowledge  base  related  to 
genetic  control  and  physiological  mechanisms  that  determine  forest  tree  response  to 
environmental  inputs  is  incomplete.  Concentrating  intensive  management  on  the  most 
productive  acres  has  the  advantage  of  affording  greater  flexibility  in  managing  other 
forest  lands  for  non-commodity  production  purposes.  This  broad  landscape  scale 
management  is  consistent  with  the  Forest  Service's  overall  ecosystem  management 
objectives  to  accommodate  all  uses.  These  landscape  scale  issues,  including  research 
into  new  CIS  and  remote  sensing  technologies,  will  need  to  be  addressed  by  the  entire 
forestry  research  community,  including  the  Forest  Service. 

E.  Removing  RARE  II  lands  from  the  calculation  of  allowable  sale  quantity  at 
the  forest  level  helps  to  justify  a  reduction  in  timber  management  activity, 
but  is  inconsistent  with  statutory  and  Congressional  direction. 

One  of  the  priority  management  actions  would  have  RARE  II  lands  taken  out  of 
the  allowable  sale  quantity  calculation  (111-25;  111-39).  This  essentially  declares  those 
lands  as  unsuitable  for  timber  production.  By  removing  the  RARE  II  lands  from  the 
ASQ  calculation,  the  sustainable  (sustained  yield)  harvest  of  Forest  Service  lands  is 
reduced.  This  allows  the  Forest  Service  to  justify  other  elements  of  the  RPA  program, 
including  reduced  timber  management.  However,  by  taking  this  action,  the  Forest 
Service  essentially  circumvents  congressional  intent  which  has  clearly  been  to  decide 
on  the  disposition  of  RARE  II  lands  on  a  state-by-state  basis.  Unless  specifically 
designated  as  Wilderness,  these  lands  must  be  considered  potentially  available  for 
timber  production.  The  RPA  program  should  not  address  this  issue  at  all,  since  it  is  a 
forest  planning  issue  subject  to  specific  Congressional  direction  on  a  state-by-state 
basis. 
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VI.  The  Foresi  Service  needs  to  place  a  heightened  priority  on  the  Forest  Inventory 
Analysis  (FIA)  that  is  currently  absent  in  the  Draft  RPA  Program  document  if  the 
U.S.  is  to  achieve  our  goal  of  sustainable  forestry. 

The  Forest  Survey  and  the  subsequent  Forest  Inventory  Analysis  (FIA) 
conducted  by  the  Forest  Service  provides  natural  resource  managers  with  invaluable 
information  for  both  short-and  long-range  planning.  It  is  essential  to  the  sustainability  of 
our  forests  for  the  Forest  Service  to  continue  to  provide  land  managers  with  an 
accurate  and  timely  inventory  of  the  survey  areas,  location  and  condition  of  forest 
lands,  amounts  and  quality  of  timber  volumes  available,  rates  of  timber  growth,  timber 
removals  and  mortality,  ownership  of  forest  land  timber,  and  trends  in  timber 
consumption. 

AF&PA  is  extremely  supportive  of  the  Forest  Service's  intention  to  shorten  the 
forest  inventory  cycle  from  10  years  to  5  years.  This  will  provide  land  managers  a  more 
timely  assessment  of  our  nation's  forests.  However,  doubling  the  frequency  of  these 
assessment  cycles  will  have  a  significant  and  justified  impact  on  the  agency's  budget. 
Before  diverting  scarce  agency  funding  toward  conducting  ecological  assessments  at 
the  ecoregion  level,  FIA  should  first  be  funded.  AF&PA  recommends  that  FIA  be  given 
an  appropriate  level  of  funding  and  staffing  to  conduct  the  inventory  assessments  on  a 
5-year  cycle. 


VII.      The  Draft  RPA  Program  document  does  not  adequately  address  how  the  Forest 
Service  plans  to  develop  and  use  scientifically  sound  indicators  of  ecosystem 
health,  sustainability  and  biodiversity  to  meet  local,  regional,  national,  and 
International  objectives. 

It  is  admirable  that  the  Forest  Service  has  chosen  to  be  a  leader  in  the 
development  and  establishment  of  scientifically  sound  national  indicators  of  sustainable 
forestry  in  the  U.S.  As  the  Forest  Service  continues  its  work  in  this  area,  attempting  to 
quantify  the  indicators  developed  in  the  Santiago  Declaration,  making 
recommendations  for  proxy  indicators,  and  recommending  how  other  indicators  might 
be  developed,  the  agency  should  be  mindful  not  to  stray  from  the  basic  intent  and 
agreements  established  in  the  Montreal  Process  and  further  articulated  in  the  Santiago 
Declaration.  Furthermore,  the  Forest  Service  should  not  attempt  to  develop  criteria  and 
indicators  of  sustainable  forestry  at  the  regional  or  local  level  until  it  has  shown  that 
sustainable  forestry  can  be  monitored  and  assessed  at  the  national  level  utilizing  the 
approaches  currently  in  development.  In  this  effort,  coordination  is  necessary  among 
all  the  stakeholders  in  order  for  this  initiative  to  be  successful,  and  AF&PA  encourages 
the  Forest  Service  to  develop  and  foster  these  necessary  partnerships. 
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VIM.     The  1990  RPA  Program  anticipated  long-term  timber  outputs  from  national  forest 
lands  ttiat  could  be  achieved  without  sacrificing  non-commodity  objectives. 
Yet,  in  the  1995  Draft  RPA  Program,  timber  outputs  are  reduced  by  at  least  60% 
compared  to  the  earlier  Program.  The  Draft  offers  no  explanation  nor  cites  any 
studies  to  Justify  this  dramatic  change. 

The  current  Draft  RPA  Program  anticipates  a  significant  reduction  in  the  volume 
of  timber  harvested  from  the  national  forests.  Five  years  ago.  the  1990  RPA  Program 
developed  five  alternative  Forest  Service  budget/management  strategies.  However, 
none  of  the  five  provided  for  timber  offerings  averaging  less  than  10.5  billion  board  feet 
a  year,  while  two  of  the  strategies  set  harvest  levels  at  above  12.5  billion  board  feet  a 
year.    The  1995  RPA  draft  program,  by  comparison,  calls  for  annual  outputs  of 
approximately  4.5  billion  board  feet. 

The  Forest  Service's  prescription  for  a  healthy  and  productive  forest  ecosystem 
for  the  next  50  years  is  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  significant  environmental 
degradation  has  occurred  from  past  management  objectives  and  activities.  Implicit 
within  the  RPA  document  is  the  presumption  that  timber  production  and  other 
commodity  programs  have  caused  significant  environmental  degradation  and, 
therefore,  have  impaired  non-commodity  values  including  water,  wildlife  and  recreation. 
A  quick  comparison  of  the  1995  RPA  program  with  the  1990  RPA  Program  reveals  that 
the  Forest  Service's  strategic  plan  in  1990  projected  timber  output  from  the  National 
Forests  of  approximately  11  billion  board  feet  in  1989,  rising  to  12  billion  by  2040.  In 
the  1990  report,  the  Forest  Service  implies  that  meeting  these  timber  targets  could  be 
achieved  without  sacrificing  the  non-commodity  outputs  of  the  National  Forests.  The 
current  document  lacks  any  tangible  justification  for  the  Forest  Service  to  report  in  1990 
that  timber  production  could  essentially  be  sustained  at  1988  levels  and  then  report  in 
1995  that  timber  production  will  decrease  by  60  percent  over  the  next  50  years.  The 
Forest  Service  must  explain  in  the  1995  RPA  Program  -  based  on  studies  of 
environmental  quality  in  the  National  Forest  Systems  -  the  rationale  and  justification 
for  the  radical  shift  in  priorities  over  just  5  years. 


IX       The  1995  Draft  RPA  Program  addresses  restoration  of  wetlands  In  such  a  way  as  to 
Imply  that  past  forestry  activities  have  contributed  to  the  degradation  of 
wetlands.  There  are  no  studies  to  support  this  contention.  In  fact,  H  Is  well 
documented  that  forestry  represents  a  compatible  use  with  wetlands  protection 
and  provides  an  incentive  to  landowners  to  maintain  lands  in  forest  cover. 

The  1995  Draft  RPA  Program  emphasizes  the  protection  and  restoration  of 
ecosystems  through  ecosystem  planning  and  management.  Several  components  of 
the  ecosystem  landscape  which  the  Forest  Service  discusses  in  the  report,  including 
wetlands,  riparian  areas  and  water  quality,  are  misleading,  inaccurately  representing 
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the  current  and  future  strategy  to  manage  and  protect  these  resources.  For  example, 
the  report  correctly  acknowledges  that  wetlands  are  among  the  most  productive  of 
ecological  systems  yet  inexplicably  imply  that  wetland  loss  and  degradation  is 
somehow  related  to  forest  management  practices  or  Forest  Service  policy.  In  fact,  the 
opposite  is  quite  true.  Data  and  reports  issued  recently  by  the  Natural  Resources 
Conservation  Service  conclude  that  forest  management  is  not  the  cause  of  wetland 
loss,  conversion  or  degradation.  The  statement  that  the  Forest  Service  will  "restore  all 
wetlands  to  satisfactory  condition"  implies  that  an  inventory  and  assessment  of  Forest 
Service  wetlands  has  taken  place  and  there  is  a  programmatic  need  to  restore  these 
areas.  Given  the  significant  public  policy  implications  surrounding  wetlands 
management  on  public  and  private  lands,  its  critical  that  the  Forest  Service  not 
haphazardly  or  inadvertently  make  strategic  plans  to  restore  wetlands  if  past  activities 
have  not  contributed  to  their  impairment.  In  fact,  forestry  represents  a  compatible  use 
with  wetlands  protection  and  provides  an  incentive  for  landowners  to  maintain  their 
lands  in  forest  cover.  The  Forest  Service's  strategic  plan  should  be  to  inventory  their 
wetlands  ownership,  describe  the  wetland  types,  conduct  research  to  better  understand 
their  functions  in  the  landscape  and  manage  them  for  multiple  benefits. 


X.        The  Draft  RPA  Program  also  leaves  the  Impression  that  degradation  of  water 
quality  is  related  to  forest  activities.  In  fact,  silvicultural  activities  are 
the  least  significant  contributor  to  water  quality  impairment. 

The  restoration  of  deteriorated  ecosystems  section  on  page  111-18  claims  that 
eighty  percent  of  the  nation's  streams  have  water  quality  problems.  Again,  this 
statement  left  unclarified  gives  the  reader  the  impression  that  the  nation's  water  quality 
impairment  is  caused  by  forestry  activity.  In  fact,  forestry  water  quality  is  the  best  in  the 
nation  and  tree  planting  and  management  of  riparian  areas  often  represents  a  solution 
to  water  quality  degradation.  According  to  statistics  compiled  by  the  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  silviculture  activities  are  the  least  significant 
contributor  to  water  quality  impairment  than  any  other  land  use.  The  Forest  Service 
needs  to  emphasize  the  contribution  it  can  make  to  improving  water  quality  and  not 
imply  that  its  activities  are  the  cause  of  the  impairment.  The  1995  RPA  Program  should 
more  strongly  establish  the  Forest  Service  as  the  lead  agency  in  protecting  water 
quality  through  proven  silvicultural  practices,  reforestation  efforts,  urban  and  park 
planning  and  a  commitment  to  implement  Best  Management  Practices  (BMP's). 

In  the  same  vein,  the  Forest  Service  needs  to  set  a  strategic  direction  in  terms  of 
Best  Management  Practices  implementation  and  encourage  their  adoption  and  use  on 
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all  forest  lands.  The  Forest  Service  has  promoted  this  in  the  past  and  needs  to  take  a 
leadership  role  in  maintaining  and  setting  those  environmental  education  efforts  and 
goals. 


XI.       The  Draft  RPA  Program  saams  to  defer  to  tha  Envlronmantal  Protactlon  Agancy  tha 
rasponsibillty  for  monitoring  anvlronmantal  conditions  on  forest  lands.  Whiie 
collaborate  efforts  are  useful,  the  agency  Is  doing  Itself  a  disservice  by 
abrogating  Its  leadership  over  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  forest  resources. 

The  Forest  Service  and  other  federal  agencies  are  expanding  their  monitoring 
and  evaluation  activities,  with  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  taking  the  lead,  on 
the  Environmental  Monitoring  and  Assessment  Program  to  monitor  the  condition  of  the 
nation's  environmental  resources.  In  addition,  a  Forest  Health  Monitoring  program  will 
be  organized  with  the  EPA  to  inventory  and  monitor  ecosystem  conditions  and 
changes.  While  collaborative  team  building  among  federal  agencies  to  pool  expertise 
and  resources  is  critical  to  the  efficient  operation  of  governmental  functions,  it  is 
important  for  the  Forest  Service  to  affirm  its  role  as  the  leading  authority  on  forest  land 
management  issues  and  the  decision-making  authority  in  final  assessments  and 
evaluations  and  monitoring. 


XII.      The  RPA  Program  fails  to  acknowledge  and  ta/ce  credit  for  the  environmental  and 
other  accomplishments  of  the  Forest  Service  over  the  past  fifty  years.  While 
forest  health  and  other  problems  need  to  be  addressed,  the  nation's  forest 
resources  have  benefited  from  wise  stewardship  and  the  application  of  proven 
scientific  techniques  to  management 

A  thorough  reading  of  the  RPA  Program  document  gives  the  reader  the 
impression  that  the  Forest  Service  has  improperly  managed  and  cared  for  the  nation's 
forest  land  system.  Its  apologetic  tone  appears  to  constantly  focus  on  the  negative 
rather  than  citing  Forest  Service  accomplishments.  While  this  50-year  strategy  report  is 
not  necessarily  the  appropriate  format  to  describe  past  achievements,  it  can  emphasize 
that  many  elements  of  the  strategic  plan  are  based  on  past  programs  that  have  been 
successful  in  maintaining  a  healthy  and  productive  forest  ecosystem. 
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XIII.     The  RPA  Program  fails  to  adequately  address  domestic  and  international 

requirements  for  timber  to  manufacture  forest  and  paper  products.  The  Program 
calls  for  reductions  of  60  to  70%  in  national  forest  timber  outputs. 


Several  considerations  argue  against  the  drastic  reductions  in  timber  outputs 
called  for  in  the  Program.  First,  while  industry  lands  are  being  intensively  managed, 
regeneration  rates  on  non-industry  private  lands  are  not  adequate  to  accommodate 
growing  demand  for  wood  and  take  up  the  slack  created  by  drastic  reductions  in  public 
timber  availability. 

Second,  increased  recycling  can  only  partially  offset  raw  fiber  requirements.  The 
U.S.  paper  recovery  rate  was  an  estimated  44%  in  1995  and  will  reach  50%  by  the  year 
2000.  Judging  by  the  recycling  achievements  of  other  nations,  -  most  of  them  more 
densely  populated  than  the  U.S.  ~  50%  probably  represents  a  practical  maximum, 
suggesting  that  pulpwood  demand  will  grow  in  line  with  paper  and  paperboard 
production  after  the  year  2000. 

Third,  a  high  level  of  product  imports  to  offset  reductions  in  federal  timber 
harvests  may  not  be  sustainable.  Canadian  production  is  being  scaled  back  as 
allowable  harvest  quantities  are  reduced.  Opportunities  for  increasing  imports  from 
other  countries  are  limited. 

Fourth,  the  economic  and  environmental  effects  of  reduced  federal  timber 
availability  are  too  great  to  ignore.  Reduced  harvest  levels  on  national  forest  lands  will 
harm  the  economies  of  western  communities  and  eliminate  jobs.  Reduced  supply  and, 
thus,  higher  prices  will  lead  to  the  increased  use  of  substitute  materials  (masonry,  steel, 
plastics)  that  are  non-renewable,  not  biodegradable/com  postable,  and  energy 
intensive.  In  short,  the  environment  will  be  hurt  rather  than  helped  by  imprudent  federal 
timber  policies. 


XIV.  The  socioeconomic  implications  of  the  1995  Draft  RPA  Program  are  poorly 
documented  and  based  upon  valuation  techniques  that  are  of  questionable 
validity. 
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A.  The  RPA  Draft  Program  Incorrectly  cHes  the  1993  AtsessmenL  The  Program 
states  that  a  surplus  of  softwood  growth  over  harvest  will  change  to  a  net 
deficit  situation,  implying  this  is  the  case  on  all  lands  pil-31).  However, 

the  Assessment  does  not  show  that  to  be  the  case  across  all  ownerships.  The 
Assessment  projects  that  softwood  harvests  will  exceed  growth  on  farmer  and 
other  private  land.  The  Draft  RPA  Program  inadequately  addresses  this  issue. 

The  1993  RPA  Assessment  (Table  34)  indicates  that  total  softwood  removals  on 
all  lands  will  increase  27%  between  1991  and  2040.  These  projections,  however,  posit 
that  removals  from  non-industry  private  lands  can  increase  almost  40%,  which  appears 
unrealistic  given  present  and  prospective  management  levels. 

At  the  same  time,  softwood  harvest  from  national  forests  will  be  sharply  reduced, 
leading  to  rising  inventory  levels  and  in  some  cases,  over-stocking  and  the 
exacerbation  of  forest  health  problems.  According  to  the  Assessment,  the  national 
forests'  share  of  total  softwood  harvests  would  decline  from  15.4%  in  1991  to  7.5%  in 
2040,  despite  the  fact  that  these  lands  hold  nearly  half  of  the  nation's  softwood 
sawtimber. 

The  1993  RPA  Assessment  anticipates  very  substantial  increase  in  (inflation- 
adjusted)  stumpage  prices.  For  instance,  softwood  stumpage  prices  in  the  South  are 
projected  to  rise  120%  in  real  terms,  while  hardwood  stumpage  prices  in  the  South 
escalate  an  even  more  daunting  161%. 

Unfortunately,  the  market  response  to  tight  supplies  is  likely  to  be  even  more 
dramatic  because  of  increased  international  competition  for  fiber  and  because  private 
non-industrial  lands  will  not  be  capable  of  supplying  as  much  additional  fiber  as  the 
RPA  Assessment  assumes.  Private  lands  will  require  increased  private  investments 
which  are  only  addressed  by  the  Program  in  terms  of  technical  assistance  activities. 
Higher  prices  alone  will  not  necessarily  result  in  increased  private  timber  investments. 
The  RPA  program  should  specifically  address  tax  and  other  policies  that  are  necessary 
to  ensure  a  favorable  long-term  investment  climate  for  private  forestland  owners. 

B.  The  1995  Draft  RPA  Program  document  excludes  any  economic  discussion  on  t 
socioeconomic  impacts  of  increased  Imports,  I.e.  balance  of  payments,  loss  of 
U.S.  Jobs,  etc. 

An  estimated  36%  of  the  softwood  consumed  in  the  U.S.  in  1995  was  accounted 
for  by  imports,  virtually  all  of  which  were  from  Canada,  with  small  quantities  supplied  by 
Chile,  New  Zealand,  and  Mexico.    The  U.S.  will  not  be  able  to  increasingly  rely  on 
imports  to  meet  supply  shortfalls.  All  indications  are  that  Canadian  harvests  are 
decreasing  and  opportunities  for  increasing  imports  from  other  countries  are  limited. 
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To  replace  declining  timber  outputs  from  public  lands,  the  Assessment  projects  a 
dramatic  increase  in  imports  over  the  next  50  years.  However,  the  Program  completely 
ignores  the  socioeconomic  issues  associated  with  higher  imports,  i.e.  balance  of 
payments,  loss  of  jobs,  etc.  The  United  States  stands  to  lose  tens  of  thousands  of  jobs 
and  billions  of  dollars  in  earnings  (and  tax  revenues)  as  production  is  shifted  elsewhere. 
This  should  be  discussed  and  evaluated  in  the  document. 

C.  The  Draft  RPA  Program  exaggerates  the  economic  benefits  from  Forest  Service 
recreation  programs  and  uses  flawed  analyses  to  support  a  de-emphasis  in 
commodity  programs. 

The  RPA  draft  program  estimates  that  Forest  Service  programs  contributed 
$123.8  billion  to  U.S.  GDP  in  1993  and  projects  that  they  will  contribute  $130.7  billion  to 
GDP  by  the  year  2000.  Of  that  amount,  $97.8  billion  or  75%  is  attributable  to  recreation 
programs,  and  $12.9  billion  or  10%  is  attributable  to  fish  and  wildlife  programs.  Timber 
and  other  commodity  programs  are  deemed  to  contribute  less  than  $15  billion. 


Presumably,  documentation  for  these  estimates  will  be  provided  in  a  Technical 
Appendix  to  be  published  at  a  later  date.  However,  these  estimates  grossly  overstate 
the  role  of  the  agency's  non-commodity  programs  in  generating  economic  activity,  and 
may  understate  the  contribution  of  timber  and  other  commodities.  It  is  highly  unlikely 
that  the  Forest  Service  recreation  programs  contribute  1.5%  to  the  nation's  GDP,  as  is 
implied  by  the  analysis.  This  would  suggest  that  Forest  Service  recreation  is  more 
important  to  the  national  economy  than  many  other  sectors,  including:  mining,  farming, 
forest  products,  trucking,  airlines  and  many  more.  This  suggestion  requires  thorough 
documentation. 

It  is  entirely  unclear,  from  the  discussion  in  the  Program  document,  exactly  how 
the  Forest  Service  has  calculated  the  contribution  to  GDP  from  various  activities, 
including  recreation.  However,  many  studies  that  purport  to  measure  the  specific 
contribution  of  recreation  in  or  around  national  forests  have  been  criticized.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  value  of  recreation  (a  dependent  sector) 
and  manufacturing  (a  basic  industry).  In  the  absence  of  national  forest  recreational 
opportunities,  consumers  would  continue  to  spend  money  on  recreational  equipment 
and  services.  They  can  and  would  substitute  other  sites  and  opportunities  for  those 
provided  by  the  national  forests.  Therefore,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  attribute  to  Forest 
Service  recreational  programs  such  a  large  proportion  of  total  GDP.  This  is  not  the 
same  for  timber  and  other  commodity  programs.  Absent  those  programs,  GDP  actually 
suffers  as  mills  shut  down,  workers  are  laid  off,  and  all  of  the  associated  value  added  to 
the  economy  disappears.  This  is  particularly  important  regionally  and  locally  since  most 
rural  communities  around  national  forests  are  much  more  highly  dependent 
economically  on  commodity  production  than  on  recreation  and  other  non-commodity 
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services.  Without  timber  to  support  local  mills,  the  government  incurs  added  costs  for 
unemployment  and  other  social  programs.  Addressing  forest  health  problems  also 
becomes  more  costly  since  there  is  no  longer  offsetting  timber  revenue.    Such  wide- 
reaching  economic  impacts  are  simply  not  associated  with  recreation. 

D.  The  1995  Draft  RPA  Pmgram  falls  to  acknowledge  the  statutory  and  historical 
responsibility  of  the  Forest  Service  In  promoting  rural  development  and 
community  stability.  The  Program  excludes  any  discussion  of  the  socioeconomic 
implications  of  the  Program  on  local  communities. 

The  document  generally  lacks  references  to  the  agency's  statutory  and  historical 
responsibilities  for  ensuring  a  stable,  sustainable  timber  supply  to  promote  community 
stability.  The  fact  remains  that  the  Forest  Service,  and  particularly  the  commodity 
programs  of  the  agency,  support  thousands  of  jobs  in  highly  dependent  rural 
communities.  Yet,  the  RPA  Program  document  completely  ignores  the  employment 
impacts  that  are  occurring  and  will  continue  to  occur  as  commodity  programs  are 
reduced.  The  RPA  Program  document  should  provide  references  and  more  detailed 
explanations  of  the  assumptions  and  methodologies  that  were  used  in  measuring 
economic  effects. 


E.  While  it  is  important  that  the  Forest  Service  operate  in  an  economically 
efficient  manner,  there  exists  no  statutory  requirement  that  the  agency's 
programs  be  always  profitable.  Yet.  the  economic  efficiency  test  appears  to  be 
shouldered  primarily  by  the  timber  programs. 

An  examination  of  the  projected  program  costs  and  receipts  reveals  a  large 
discrepancy  between  the  costs  and  receipts  associated  with  recreation,  wildlife  and 
other  non-commodity  programs.  By  the  year  2045,  National  Forest  System  operating 
and  maintenance  costs  for  recreation  programs  are  projected  at  $560.6  million  while 
recreation  receipts  are  projected  at  only  $358.3  million.  Clearly,  the  costs  for  recreation 
exceed  the  production  costs.  In  contrast,  receipts  from  timber  management  continue  to 
show  a  profit  for  the  agency. 

The  Program  document  also  anticipates  that  between  the  years  2000  and  2045, 
payments  to  the  states  from  Forest  Service  receipts  and  fees  will  increase  by  62%, 
following  an  initial  decrease  between  1995  and  2000.  Payments  to  the  states  have 
been  declining  and,  barring  special  legislation,  are  likely  to  fall  more.  By  projecting 
increases  in  state  payments,  the  Forest  Service  improperly  ignores  the  toca\  impacts 
that  stem  from  reductions  in  agency  activities  that  actually  generate  revenues  and 
enable  local  communities  to  share  significant  revenues. 
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F.  The  RPA's  assumptions  about  revenues  are  entirely  unrealistic.  Rising 
timber  receipts  presume  that  the  Forest  Service  will  continue  to  sell  quality 
sawtimber.  In  fact,  the  shift  toward  less  clear-cutting  and  more  harvest  from 
forest  health  restoration  and  other  improvement  projects  suggests  that  Forest 
Service  timber  will  increasingly  be  non-sawtlmber  size  and  quality. 

If  the  agency  moves  in  the  direction  of  less  clear-cutting  and  a  greater 
percentage  of  the  harvest  comes  from  forest  improvement  projects,  than  the  quality  and 
the  value  of  the  timber  sold  will  decline.  During  this  past  fiscal  year,  the  proportion  of 
non-sawtimber  in  the  total  timber  harvest  from  national  forests  had  increased  to  over 
40%,  from  less  than  16%  a  few  years  ago.  The  value  of  this  material  is  much  lower 
than  quality  sawtimber  and  its  value  is  not  likely  to  escalate  significantly  in  the  future. 
To  improve  the  economic  efficiency  of  the  Forest  Service,  timber  programs  will  require 
more  intensive  forest  management  than  the  Draft  RPA  Program  currently  proposes. 
The  RPA  should  attempt  to  be  more  realistic  in  projecting  costs  and  benefits  for  the 
various  programs. 

G.  The  valuation  techniques  used  In  the  economic  analysis  are  flawed  and  fail 
to  accurately  depict  the  costs  and  benefits  of  various  Forest  Service 
activities. 

The  1995  Draft  RPA  Program  uses  three  "accounting  stances"  to  measure  the 
costs  and  benefits  or  economic  efficiency  of  its  programs.  The  first  accounting  stance 
uses  a  straight  cost/receipt  measure  and  shows  a  negative  net  present  value  (NPV)  for 
Forest  Service  programs.  Presumably,  this  is  because  the  most  significant  income 
generated  by  the  agency  is  for  its  commodity  programs.  Yet,  they  account  for  less  than 
30%  of  total  agency  costs.  All  other  program  elements  produce  relatively  little  income. 
The  Draft  Program  document  displays  only  the  present  net  value  calculated  for  the  total 
program.  Disaggregating  the  information  by  program  element  would  show  that  the 
NPV  for  some  programs  may  in  fact  be  positive,  while  others  are  negative. 

A  second  "accounting  stance"  used  in  the  Program  document  is  "market  clearing 
price."  This  measure  of  economic  benefit  from  Forest  Service  programs  attempts  to 
equate  the  value  of  Forest  Service  goods  and  services  to  market  prices  that  would  be 
charged  if  they  were  assessed  on  a  competitive  market  basis.  Timber  is  the  only 
Forest  Service  program  element  that  is  currently  valued  on  a  competitive  basis.  Highly 
questionable  assumptions  must  go  into  an  analysis  of  the  competitive  market  prices  for 
other  services.  The  methodology  used  to  develop  this  accounting  stance  does  not 
employ  any  kind  of  general  equilibrium  model,  so  the  resulting  prices  (values)  are  not 
adjusted  by  changes  in  supply/demand.  A  market  clearing  price  assumes  that  supply 
and  demand  are  equal  at  a  price  that  allows  cost  on  each  additional  increment  of 
supply  to  be  fully  covered  by  that  price.  When  a  good  is  not  charged  for,  people  will 
consume  it  until  they  are  satiated  -  and  it  ignores  any  costs  of  supply.  If  you  charge 
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for  a  good,  its  use  will  drop  (Econ  101).  Therefore,  to  infer  that  quantity  stays  the  same 
when  you  begin  to  charge  a  "market  clearing  price'  imparts  a  significant  upward  bias  to 
the  total  value. 

The  third  accounting  stance,  "willingness  to  pay,"  also  has  well-documented 
methodological  problems  associated  with  it.  Contingent  valuation  methods,  on  which 
willingness  to  pay  is  based,  is  continually  debated  in  the  academic  literature.  The 
agency  should  at  least  provide  a  discussion  noting  some  of  the  legitimate  research 
concerns  with  contingent  valuation  theory.    The  RPA  program  should  acknowledge  the 
shortfalls  of  these  various  "accounting  stances"  and  simply  state  as  a  program  goal  that 
the  agency  will  continually  attempt  to  measure  and  improve  the  t>enefits  to  cost  ratio  of 
its  programs. 

XV.      Forest  and  paper  products  contribute  to  the  average  citizen 's  quality  of  life 
and  standard  of  living.  Consumers  vote  their  preference  for  forest  products 
everyday  in  the  marketplace  and  demand  continues  to  grow.  The  RPA  Program  fail 
to  offer  any  vision  for  meeting  the  world's,  or  even  America's,  paper  and  forest 
products  needs  in  a  sustainable  and  environmentally  sensitive  manner. 

Population  growth  has  been  a  key  driver  of  global  wood  consumption.  At  current 
rates,  world  population  will  rise  by  approximately  one-third  during  the  next  two  decades, 
pushing  demand  for  forest  and  paper  products  »nth  it.  A  recent  study  by  the  FAO 
(Rome,  1995)  projects  that  total  roundwood  demand  (industrial  and  fuel  wood)  will 
increase  by  40%  between  1994  and  2010,  to  4.7  billion  cubic  meters. 

Similarly,  the  Vancouver,  B.C.,  based  Council  of  Forest  Industries  (COFI) 
recently  issued  an  assessment  of  the  global  timber  supply  sKuation  to  2020.  Biological 
yields,  transportation  infrastructure,  economics,  investment  climate  and  environmental 
restrictions  were  considered  in  a  judgmental  manner  on  a  country-by-country  basis. 
Assuming  that  demand  growth  is  a  conservative  1.5%  a  year,  the  study  points  to  a  30% 
shortfall  in  global  supplies  of  industrial  softwoods  in  both  2010  and  2020.    The  study 
also  projects  shortfalls  in  non-coniferous  supplies  of  20%  in  2010  and  25%  in  2020. 

Writing  in  Pulp  and  Paper  magazine  (November  1995),  Dr.  James  A  McNutt. 
CEO  of  Jaakko  Poyry  Consulting  Inc.,  indicated  that  the  net  workJwide  shortfall  in  virgin 
fiber  will  be  between  75  and  125  million  cubic  meters/year  out  of  a  total  estimated 
worldwide  demand  of  1.7  billion  cubic  meters. 

In  all  of  the  above  studies,  the  authors  recognize  that  the  gap  will  not  be  visible 
as  a  shortage  but  as  higher  prices  and  reduced  demand.  In  other  words,  the  market 
will  simply  find  a  new  equilibrium,  but  one  that  is  less  conducive  to  the  use  of  wood 
products  and  more  conducive  to  the  use  of  less-environmentally  friendly  substitutes. 
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Perhaps  more  importantly,  the  1995  RPA  Program  fails  to  discuss  the  role  of  the 
national  forests  and  other  ownerships  in  meeting  long-term  wood  demand.  Historically, 
the  RPA  explicitly  recognized  the  role  of  the  nation's  forests  in  providing  affordable 
wood  products  for  American  citizens.  This  document  includes  no  discussion  of  U.S. 
wood  consumption,  sources  of  supply  or  prices.  It  simply  does  not,  but  should,  address 
how  the  RPA  Program  might  impact  future  availability  and  consumer  prices  of  wood 
products  (from  both  national  forests  and  private  lands). 
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TESTIMONY  OF 

WALTER  KUHLMANN 

ON  BEHALF  OF  DEFENDERS  OF  WILDLIFE 

BEFORE  THE 

NATIONAL  PARKS,  FORESTS  AND  LANDS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

OF  THE  RESOURCES  COMMITTEE 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FEBRUARY  29,  1996 

My  name  is  Walter  Kuhtanaim  and  I  am  an  attomey  in  private  practice  in 
Madison,  Wisconsin.   The  following  testimony  on  the  U.S.  Forest  Service's  Draft 
199S  Resource  Planning  Assessment  (RPA)  Program  are  submitted  on  behalf  of 
Defenders  of  Wildlife,  a  nonprofit  conservation  organization  recognized  as  one  of 
the  nation's  most  progressive  advocates  for  wildlife  and  its  habitat.   Defenders  has 
over  120,000  meinbers,  and  maintaim  a  staff  of  wildlife  biologists,  attorneys, 
educators,  research  analysts  and  other  conservationists  at  several  offices 
throughout  the  United  States,  with  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Over  the  years  I  have  participated  in  various  initiatives  to  encourage  the 
Forest  Service  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  wildlife  coiservation.   I  have 
conducted  litigation  over  the  role  of  conservation  biology  in  National  Forest 
planning,  and  represented  numerous  groups  in  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  on 
conservation  issues,  inchiding  the  Friends  of  the  Brule  River,  Upper  Peninsula 
(MI)  Environmental  Coalition  and  Wisconsin  Audubon  Council.   I  am  the 
co-author  of  several  related  publicabons  inchiding  Wild  Forests:  Conservation 
Biology  and  Public  Policy  (Island  Press  1994),  "Defining  the  Role  of  Conservation 
Biology  in  the  Law  of  Protecting  Ecosystems'  m  Enviromiig^a)  PVflf?V  ?"^ 
Biodiversity  (Island  Press  1994),  and  "Wildlife's  Burden"  in  Biodiversity  and  the 
Law  (Island  Press  1995).  I  cunently  Chair  the  Program  and  Policy  Committee  of 
Defenders  of  Wildlife's  Board  of  Directors  and  serve  as  special  counsel  to 
Defeixlers  on  issues  affecting  biological  diversity  in  the  National  Forests. 

SUMMARY  OF  CONCERNS  WITH  THE  DRAFT  1995  RPA  PROGRAM 
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In  general,  I  must  express  concern  that  the  draft  RPA  does  not  fairly 
inform  the  public  or  agency  staff  of  the  threats  facing  the  species,  habitat,  and 
overall  ecological  integrity  of  the  ecosystems  found  in  the  National  Forest  System 
(NFS).   Given  a  long  and  detailed  dialogue  that  Defenders  has  had  with  the 
agency,  we  had  hoped  that  the  agency  would  provide  a  candid  assessment  of  the 
ecological  "state  of  the  NFS,"  by  identifying  those  portions  of  the  NFS  that  have 
experienced  significant  q>ecies  and/or  habitat  loss,  describing  the  extern  of  those 
losses,  identifying  significant  threats  to  regional  biodiversity,  and  describing 
whether  and  how  those  threats  could  be  mitigated. 
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However,  a  reader  of  the  draft  RPA,  whether  an  agency  line  ofRcer  or  a  member  of 
the  public,  is  given  few  clues  as  to  whether  the  NFS  is  generally  in  good  condition 
ecologically,  or  whether  there  are  grave  threats,  some  of  which  may  be  virtually  irreversible 
or  reversible  only  over  many  decades.   As  most  recently  indicated  by  Endangered 
Ecosystems:  A  Status  Report  on  America's  Vanishing  Habitat  and  Wildlife,  published  by 
Defenders  of  Wildlife  in  December,  we  are  concerned  that  substantial  threats  face  temperate 
forest  ecosystems.  This  report  reviews  the  status  of  biological  diversity  throughout  the 
country,  and  discusses  threats  to  remaining  habitat  and  wildlife,  much  of  which  is  located 
within  the  NFS.   According  to  the  report,  nearly  30  ecosystem  types  have  lost  more  than  98 
percent  of  their  area  since  European  settlement,  including  longleaf  pine  forests  and  savannas 
in  southeastern  coastal  plain,  oak  savanna  in  the  Midwest,  and  mature  red  and  white  pine 
forests  in  Michigan.   Ilie  report  identified  21  ecosystems  as  being  most  endangered,  most  of 
which  are  represented  in  Forest  Service  Lands.   They  include  the  South  Florida  Landscape; 
longleaf  pine  forests  and  savannas;  ancient  ponderosa  pine  forest,  southern  forested  wetlands, 
ancient  forests  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  southwestern  riparian  forest,  and  large  streams  and 
rivers  of  the  lower  48  states  and  Hawaii.   These  21  ecosystems  are  in  danger  of  vanishing 
entirely  or  being  so  degraded  that  they  will  no  longer  fimction  properly,  endangering  the 
species  dependent  upon  them. 

The  Forest  Service  must  confront  those  threats  and  tell  the  American  public  how  they 
will  be  addressed,  in  order  to  protect  the  biological  heritage  represented  by  the  NFS.  As  we 
have  stated  in  past  correspondence  with  the  agency,  the  1995  RPA  Program  in  an  important 
opportunity,  not  to  be  missed,  to  begin  that  process.  And  we  believe  that  the  law  requires  a 
frank  analysis  and  disclosure  of  threats  to  temperate  forest  biodiversity,  in  order  to  meet  the 
requirement  that  the  RPA  Program  "be  developed  in  accordance  with  the  princq>les  set  forth 
in  ...  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act.'    16  U.S.C.  S.  1602. 

Vast  quantities  of  literature  have  been  generated  in  the  field  of  conservation  scieix:e  in 
the  nearly  20  years  since  National  Forest  Managemem  Act  (NFMA)  was  enacted  in  1976. 
What  does  this  wealth  of  scientific  literature  tell  the  agency  about  the  importance  of  reducing 
forest  fragmentation  or  the  benefits  of  a  core-buffer-corridor  model  for  designing  areas 
whose  primary  purpose  is  the  protection  of  biological  diversity?    Will  the  importance  of 
reducing  fragmentation  and  increasing  connectivity  have  any  impact  on  the  ability   to  utilize 
the  NFS  for  logging,  road  construction,  and  other  consumptive,  land-disturbing  purposes? 
The  199S  Draft  RPA  Program  gives  no  hint  of  answers  to  these  major  questions  that  face  the 
agency  in  light  of  scientific  developments  in  the  last  20  years. 

DEFENDERS'  DIALOGUE  WITH  THE  FOREST  SERVICE 

For  the  past  several  years  Defenders  has  attempted  to  maintain  a  dialogue  witii  the 
Forest  Service,  and  in  particular  Giief  Thomas,  regarding  the  opportunity  afforded  under 
current  law  to  address  major  threats  to  biological  diversity  within  the  National  Forest  System 
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(NFS).  Defenders  has  pointed  out  the  imponance  of  utilizing  the  1995  RPA  Program  as  an 
element  in  this  effort  since  late  1993,  over  two  years  ago,  and  well  before  preparation  of  the 
Draft  1995  RPA  Program. 

Defenders  wrote  newly-appointed  Chief  Thomas  in  December  1993  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  identifying  the  1995  RPA  Program  as  a  'critical  opportunity  for  you  [Giief 
Thomas]  to  articulate  a  new  direction  for  protection  of  native  biodiversity  for  the  Forest 
Service.  *  The  dirust  of  our  letter  was  that  the  1980's  vintage  Forest  Plans  and  the  1990 
RPA  Program  failed  to  inform  the  American  people  or  agency  decisioit-makers  (particularly 
line  officers  responsible  for  individual  Forest  Plan  decisions)  of  the  threats  feeing  biological 
diversity  in  the  NFS. 

Defenders'  letter  went  on  to  strongly  urge  the  Chief  to  utilize  the  1995  RPA  Program 
as  a  starting  point  to  recognize  these  deficiencies  m  forest  planning  efforts,  and  begin  a 
re-direction  of  the  agency  away  from  these  failings  of  past  planning  efforts  under  the  NFMA. 
In  addition  to  asking  that  the  agency  candidly  identify  threats  to  the  NFS,  Defenders  asked 
that  the  1995  RPA  Program  chan  a  general  direction  for  the  agei»cy  which  would  cause  it  to 
both  mitigate  these  grave  threats,  and  also  to  begin  to  restore  biologically  significam  portions 
of  the  NFS. 

As  part  of  its  continuing  work  on  the  question  of  protecting  biological  diversity  on 
public  lands.  Defenders  held  a  conference  in  Madison,  Wisconsin  on  July  22-23,  1994,  at 
which  a  group  of  eminent  conservation  biologists  discussed  basic  procedures  that  ought  to  be 
used  by  public  lands  managers  in  evaluating  threats  to  biodiversity,  and  in  iiiq>lementing  tiie 
management  of  ecosystems.   The  resulting  abstract,  entitled  'Scientific  Procedures  for 
Iiiq>leinenting  Ecosystem  Management,'  was  presented  to  Chief  Thomas  in  Frtvuaiy  199S. 

In  making  our  written  requests  that  the  Forest  Service  utilize  the  draft  RPA  to  assess 
the  coitdition  of  the  ecosystems  found  in  the  NFS,  and  describe  the  nature  and  general  exteiK 
of  the  measures  needed  to  protect  and/or  restore  them.  Defenders  sought  to  have  the  type  of 
scientific  knowledge  evident  in  numerous  important  works,  such  as  Saving  fJjiture's  Legacy, 
by  Reed  Noss  &  Allen  Cooperrider  (Island  Press  1994)  (and  its  extensive  bibliognq)hy), 
applied  to  the  broad  question  of  the  ecological  state  of  the  NFS. 

THE  DRAFT  1995  RPA  PROGRAM  FAILS  TO  ANALYZE  AND  DISCLOSE  THE 
ECOLOGICAL  "STATE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FOREST  SYSTEM" 

Although  the  1995  Draft  RPA  Program  provides  a  number  of  general  statements 
which  encourage  ageix:y  decision-makers  to  give  greater  weight  to  protecting  ecological 
integrity,  the  document  as  a  whole  fails  to  provide  an  Mwtxxmm  of  ecological  integrity  in 
the  NFS,  and  foils  to  explain  to  line  officers  or  the  public  the  kinds  of  tradeoffs  that 
realistically  are  going  to  be  feced  if  serious  efforts  are  going  to  be  made  to  conserve  native 
biological  diversity  in  the  NFS. 
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The  199S  Draft  RPA  Program  does  not  contain  a  comprehensive  sutement  about  the 
general  state  of  ecological  conditions  in  the  NFS.   The  199S  Draft  RPA  Program  does  not 
contain  a  report  which: 

—  identifies  those  portions  of  the  NFS  that  have  experienced  significant  species 
and/or  habitat  loss  and  describes  the  extent  of  that  loss; 

—  identifies  those  portions  of  the  NFS  that  are  currently  subject  to  significant 
threats  to  regional  biodiversity  and  describes  whether  and  how  those  threats  could  be 
mitigated;  and 

—  gives  the  reader  some  general  sense  of  the  scale  of  threats  to  biodiversity  and 
the  scale  of  new  management  techniques  (active  or  passive)  that  will  likely  be  needed  to 
address  those  threats. 

The  reader,  whether  an  agency  line  officer  or  a  member  of  the  public,  has  no  clue 
reading  the  1995  Draft  RPA  Program  whether  the  NFS  is  generally  in  good  condition 
ecologically,  or  whether  there  are  grave  threats,  some  of  which  may  be  virtually  irreversible 
or  reversible  only  over  several  decades. 

The  reader  has  no  idea  whether  the  threats  to  biodiversity  in  the  NFS  are  largely 
caused  by  timber  harvesting  methods  (which  could  be  altered  in  future)  or  other  phenomena 
that  may  be  less  controllable  by  the  agency's  future  plans.  When  discussing  the  problem  of 
loss  of  biodiversity,  the  document  often  refers  to  "conversions"  of  landscape  that  took  place 
in  the  past,  and  thus  gives  the  impression  that  if  these  conversions  are  stopped,  then  other 
silvicultural  practices  pose  little  threat  to  diversity.   This  is  an  outdated  notion  from  the  early 
discussions  of  NFMA  in  1976,  and  is  misleading  to  the  public  or  agency  personnel  that  may 
not  be  aware  that  the  causes  of  loss  of  forest  biodiversity  and  forest  ecosystem  integrity  are 
much  better  understood  than  they  were  in  1976,  and  go  far  beyond  the  simple  matter  of 
"conversions. " 

The  reader  is  given  no  sense  of  whether  the  protections  for  biodiversity  promised  in 
the  report  will  entail  major  changes  in  landscape  patterns  and  use.  There  have  been  vast 
quantities  of  scientific  literature  generated  in  the  nearly  20  years  since  NFMA  was  adopted 
and  the  16  years  since  the  Committee  of  Scientists  recommended  forest  plaiming  regulations. 
What  does  this  wealth  of  scientific  literature  tell  the  agency  about  the  importance  of  reducing 
forest  fragmentation  or  the  benefits  of  a  core-buffer-corridor  model  for  designing  areas 
whose  primary  purpose  is  the  protection  of  biological  diversity?    Will  the  importance  of 
reducing  fragmentation  and  increasing  connectivity  have  any  impact  on  the  ability  to  utilize 
the  NFS  for  other  purposes?  The  1995  Draft  RPA  Program  gives  no  hint  of  answers  to  these 
major  questions  that  face  the  agency  in  light  of  scientific  developments  in  the  last  20  years. 
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STATEMENTS  ABOUT  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONDITIONS  MADE  IN  THE  DRAFT 
RPA  ARE  SIMPLISTIC  AND  MISLEADING 

At  a  number  of  poiius  in  the  1995  Draft  RPA  Program,  the  agency  makes  simplistic 
or  mitiwiriing  statements  about  the  environmental  conditions  of  the  NFS.   Often,  the 
statements  about  environmental  conditions  are  focused  on  veiy  narrow  issues  (e.g.,  the  status 
of  standing  timber),  yet  are  presented  as  if  they  are  a  sufficient  discussion  of  overall 
ecological  circumstances. 

For  example,  on  page  Intro.-2  and  following,  the  Draft  Program  discussed  "important 
trends  and  conclusions"  about  the  state  of  the  National  Forests.   The  Program  notes  "... 
there  have  been  favorable  trends  in  the  status  of  forest  resources  over  the  last  century.  ..." 
Yet  what  is  being  referred  to  are  things  such  as  "average  volume  of  standing  timber  per 
acre. '   Areas  of  concern  are  a  slight  decline  in  'total  forest  growth  on  timberland. '   When 
"forest  health"  is  discussed,  the  issue  is  'timber  mortality"  (page  Intro. -3),  not  the  overall 
ecological  health  of  the  plant  and  animal  communities  that  make  up  the  forest.  The  reader 
may  think  that  forest  conditions  are  inq>roving  generally,  but  it  turns  out  'forest  resources* 
means  standing  timber. 

When  the  issue  of  distribution  of  plant  and  animal  species  and  communities  is 
discussed  (Intro. -3),  the  problem  is  laid  at  the  doorstep  of  'conversion'  to  uses  other  than 
forestry.   It  is  as  if  there  are  no  problems  caused  by  stream  siltation,  or  readily  predicted  to 
result  from  an  analysis  of  edge,  area  or  isolation  effects,  insular  biogeography,  alterations 
from  historical  disturbance  patterns,  patch  dynamics,  or  other  factors  that  would  lead  to  an 
overall  understanding  of  the  long  term  fate  of  different  plant  and  animal  communities. 

The  agency  hints  at  some  degree  of  concern  in  a  statement  on  page  1-2:  '.  .  .  past 
management  activities  have  in  some  cases  led  to  degraded  aquatic  habitats,  reduction  in  some 
wildlife  populations,  forest  health  problems,  and  lower  quality  recreation  problems. '   But 
this  statement  give  the  reader  no  sense  of  the  magnitiidf  or  causes  of  these  problems,  mr  any 
clues  about  whether  these  problems  can  be  reversed,  and  if  so,  what  it  will  take  to  do  so. 

The  agency  admits  that  there  are  iiicreased  listings  of  threatened  and  endangered 
species  (pages  II-2  and  Appendix  F-2),  but  says  nothing  about  what  this  represents  as  a 
trend,  its  significance  as  an  indicator  of  problems  with  ecological  integrity,  or  die 
implications  for  future  management.   Can  we  expect  additional  species  residing  in  the  NFS  to 
move  toward  threatened  or  endangered  stanis  (aside  from  whether  Congress  will  permit  them 
to  be  denominated  as  such)?  There  are  a  multitude  of  basic  questions  about  how  this  tidbit  of 
information  affects  the  whole  1995  Draft  RPA  Program,  but  they  all  go  umnemioned  and 
unanswered. 

On  page  0-4,  the  documem  indicates  that  loss  of  biological  diversity  is  a  'PotentiaUy 
Deteriorating  Resource  Situation,'  but  once  again,  ftuls  to  tell  us  anything  substantive  about 
the  causes,  the  cures,  or  the  gravity  of  the  problem. 
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The  agency's  bare  declaration  that  it  will  'Protect  Ecosystems*  (p.  in-3  et  seq.)  is  a 
mere  ipse  dixit,  without  any  supporting  infonnation  about  what  it  will  take  to  actually 
perform  on  the  promise.   We  are  told  that  this  promise  will  be  met  through  a  new  way  of 
thiiiirin£  —  ecosystem  management  (see  below)  —  but  we  are  not  told  anything  about  what  the 
actual  resource  tradeoffs  might  be,  even  in  the  most  general  terms,  in  order  to  make  good  on 
the  promise  to  protect  ecosystems. 

The  only  fleeting  gliiiq)se  of  a  scotecard  on  ecological  integrity  is  found  on  page 
Appendix  D-3.  fourth  Aill  paragraph,  when  the  ageix^  quickly  lists  a  few  ecosystem  types 
that  are  in  trouble.     These  are  'areas  of  concern. '   Etut  how  much  concern  is  warranted? 
How  gravely  troubled  are  these  regions?  Are  the  concerns  due  to  logging  activities?  How 
readily  addressed  are  these  problems?  Does  the  agency  have  much  understanding  of  what  has 
caused  the  problems  or  any  agreement  on  what  to  do?  What  do  leading  scientists  say  about 
these  areas  and  problems?  Are  they  really  saying  that  all  the  rest  of  the  country  is  in  fme 
shape,  despite  increased  listings  and  a  burgeoning  waiting  list  of  candidates  for  listing?  This 
cursory  reference  to  ecological  trouble  spots  is  a  tantaliring  glin:q)se  into  what  could  have 
been  a  meaningful  analysis  of  the  state  of  ecological  integrity  in  the  NFS,  followed  by  a 
frank  disctission  of  the  significant  changes  in  practices  that  would  truly  need  to  be  made  in 
order  to  begin  to  remedy  these  problems. 

DECADES  OF  SCIENTIFIC  LITERATURE  ABOUT  THREATS  TO  BIODIVERSITY 
HAVE  BEEN  IGNORED  AND  NEPA  PRINCIPLES  HAVE  NOT  BEEN  FOLLOWED 

In  many  instances  over  20  years  of  scientific  literature  identifying  the  major  threats  to 
biodiversity  on  forest  land  in  this  country  have  sunply  gone  unheeded.   There  is  no 
justifiable  explanation  for  such  a  cursory  treatment  of  ecological  conditions  in  the  NFS,  and 
the  superficial  treatment  of  significant  ecological  issues  in  the  NFS  does  not  meet  the 
requirement  that  the  199S  Draft  RPA  Program  be  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  NEPA.   Among  other  legal  requirements  on  the  development  of  the  RPA  Program,  the 
Program  ' .  .  .  shall  be  developed  in  accordance  with  the  principles  set  forth  in  ...  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969."  16  U.S.C.  S  1602.   At  its  core,  the  "principles 
set  forth  in  NEPA"  are  to  require  scientifically  competent  assessment  of  environmental 
effects  relevant  to  the  task  at  hand,  and  adequate  disclosure  to  the  public  and  decision-makers 
to  enable  well-informed  management  decisions  in  subsequent  agency  actions. 

Unfortunately,  the  draft  RPA  fails  to  adhere  to  these  principles.   In  light  of  the 
cursory  assessment  of  environmental  conditions  in  the  NFS  in  the  199S  Ehaft  RPA  Program, 
Defenders  renews  its  call  that  an  Environmental  Impact  Statement  be  prepared  to  accompany 
the  199S  RPA  Program.   It  appears  that  an  EIS  is  the  only  way  that  the  public  and  agency 
decision-makers  will  obtain  the  much  needed  infonnation  about  these  conditions  in  order  to 
chart  a  new  direction  for  agency  management  as  the  agency  enters  the  critical  phase  of  Forest 
Plan  revisions. 
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The  'Land  Conditions '  graph  is  unsupported  by  any  stated  assumptions  or  data.  The 
1995  Draft  RPA  Program  contains  a  graph  on  pages  ES-4  and  in-9,  called  Figure  ES-2  and 
in.3  "Land  Conditions  for  National  Forest  System  Lands.'  The  figure  purports  to  show  that 
80%  of  terrestrial  habitats  will  meet  'desired  conditions'  in  204S.  This  estimate  is  discussed 
on  pages  ES-3  and  on  in-9,  without  disclosing  the  apparent  basis  for  this  'estimate.'  There 
are  a  number  of  problems  with  this  'estimate. ' 

The  'desired  conditions'  referred  to  in  this  graph  are  those  'outlined  in  forest  plans.' 
Most  if  not  all  forest  plans  generated  in  the  1980s  contained  detailed  descriptions  of  'desired 
future  conditions'  in  terms  of  tree  stand  age  and  content,  but  vinually  nothing  in  terms  of 
ecological  integrity  (needed  composition,  structure  or  function  for  sustainable  ecological 
health).   Since  this  graph  is  saying  the  agency  will  meet  some  percentage  of  1980s  Forest 
Plan  goals,  the  graph  is  meaningless  as  an  indicator  of  ecological  integrity.   The  agency  has 
never  set  out  a  meaningful  yardstick  for  measuring  ecosystem  composition,  structure  or 
function,  and  it  is  misleading  to  the  general  public  to  portray  progress  toward  "desired 
conditions'  which  do  not  reflect  ecological  integrity. 

The  documem  promises  that  'ecosystem  conditions  will  be  improved'  (page  ES-3)  as 
shown  in  this  graph,  on  a  steadily  improving  glidepath.   Even  if  the  graph  was  intended  as  a 
legitimate  measure  of  ecological  health,  what  is  the  basis  for  the  assumption  of  steadily 
aapioviag  conditions,  in  light  of  the  admitted  increases  in  listed  and  sensitive  species  (pages 
n-2  and  Appendix  F-2)? 

Despite  the  tremendous  advances  in  understanding  forest  ecology  in  tbe  last  20  years, 
the  1995  Draft  RPA  Program  is  shot  through  with  the  same  refusal  to  confrom  real  tradeoffs, 
the  same  conspiracy  of  optimism,  that  has  plagued  the  agency  since  World  War  II . 

RELIANCE  ON  "ECOSYSTEM  MANAGEMENT"  IS  ESSUFTICIENT  TO  MEET  THE 
NEEDS  OF  NEPA  OR  THE  ECOLOGICAL  STATE  OF  NATIONAL  FORESTS 

Reliance  on  'ecosystem  management"  is  not  a  sufficient  response  to  the  needs  of 
NEPA  nor  of  the  ecological  state  of  the  NFS.  Throughout  the  document  (e.g.,  pages  1-2  and 
1-3),  the  1995  Draft  RPA  Program  suggests  that  if  only  agency  personnel  will  adopt  a  new 
mind  set  -  ecosystem  management  -  then  the  optimal  flow  of  multiple  benefits  will  continue 
unabated.   To  what  extent  can  the  American  public  depend  on  "ecosystem  management"  to 
ensure  that  biological  diversity  in  the  NFS  will  be  protected  and  restored  as  promised? 

Unfortunately,  as  our  comments  on  the  Proposed  Rule  to  re- write  the  NFMA  forest 
planning  regulations  at  36  CFR  Part  219  (60  Fed.  Reg.  18886  (April  13,  1995))  point  out. 
"ecosystem  managemem"  as  it  is  being  defined  by  the  Forest  Service  is  little  more  than 
another  restatemem  of  the  basic  multiple  use  coixxpt. 
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In  Noss  &  Cooperrider's  Saving  Nature's  Legacy  (Island  Press  19i>4),  "ecosystem"  is 
defined  as  foUows: 

Ecosystem  A  dynamic  complex  of  plant,  animal,  fungal,  and  microorganism 
communities  and  their  associated  nonliving  environment  interacting  as  an 
ecological  unit. 

Current  NFMA  regulations  (36  C.F.R.  S  219.1(b)(3))  state  tbat  one  of  the 
"principles'  to  guide  regional  and  forest  planning  is: 

Recognition  that  the  National  Forests  are  ecosystems  and  their  management 
for  goods  and  services  requires  an  awareness  and  consideration  of 
the  interrelationships  among  plants,  animals,  soil,  water,  air,  and 
other  enviroimiental  factors  within  such  ecosystems.  (Emphasis  added) 

Thus,  this  defmition  also  recognizes  that  ecosystems  are  made  up  of  the  interrelationships 
among  plants,  animals,  soil,  water,  air,  and  other  enviroimiental  factors. 

Based  on  these  concepts,  one  could  readily  construct  a  definition  of 
"ecosystem  management"  to  be  simply  "the  management  of  ecosystems,"  thusly: 

The  management  of  a  dynamic  conq)lex  of  plant,  animal,  fimgal,  and 
microorganism  communities  and  their  associated  nonliving  environment 
interacting  as  an  ecological  unit. 

Yet  the  Forest  Service  Proposed  Rule  to  implement  NFMA  forest  plaiming 
requirements,  60  Fed.  Reg.  18886  (April  13.  199S),  fails  to  define  ecosystem  at  all,  and  the 
constructs  quite  another  type  of  definition  for  ecosystem  management  than  the 
straightforward  "management  of  ecosystems"  concept  above.  The  agency's  proposed 
definition  of  "ecosystem  management"  in  the  Proposed  Rule  is: 

Ecosystem  management.   A  concept  of  natural  resources  managemem  wherein 
National  Forest  activities  are  considered  within  the  context  of  economic, 
ecological,  and  social  interactions  within  a  defined  area  or  region  over  both 
short-  and  long-term. 

Thus,  instead  of  "ecosystem  management"  meaning  simply  the  'management  of  ecosystems 
(i.e.,  a  set  of  living  and  nonliving  elements  interacting  as  an  ecological  unit),  the  definition 
of  the  Proposed  Rule  deflnes  "ecusystem  managemem"  to  be  the  managemem  of  a  broader 
context  of  "economic,  ecological  and  social  inteiacti(H>s. '  This  is  nothing  more  than  a 
re-packaging  of  multiple  use,  because  it  inq>lies  that  ecosystem  managemem  will  involve  all 
aqtects  of  the  overall  managemem  decisional  process. 
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In  the  1995  Draft  RPA  Program,  the  agency  has  gone  a  stq>  further  in  directly 
re-defining  ecosystem  to  include  "interrelationships  with  human  social  systems."   The  1995 
Draft  RPA  Program  adopts  the  same  defmition  for  'ecosystem  managemem'  as  the  Proposed 
Rule. 

These  defmitions  rob  essential  scientific  terms  of  their  scientific  or  technical  meaning, 
and  thus  intentionally  seek  to  confound  discussions  about  the  status  of  ecological  integrity. 
For  example,  under  the  agency's  definition  of  'ecosystem  management,'     Thus,  under  the 
1995  Draft  RPA  Program  (as  under  the  Proposed  Rule),  a  manager  may  engage  in 
"ecosystem  management. '  and  evaluate  the  overall  economic,  ecological  and  social  context  as 
being  well-served  by  a  particular  managemeiu  program  (and  thus  tout  the  result  as  being 
"good  for  the  ecosystem')  without  ever  taking  cognizance  of,  or  ever  separately  examining 
degradation  of,  the  purely  ecological  interactions  which  will  determine  whether  the 
'ecosystem,'  as  that  term  has  well-accepted  scientific  meaning,  is  thriving  or  losing  ground. 

It  is  inappropriate  for  the  NFS  to  include  humans  and  their  activities  in  its  definition 
of  ecosystem  and  thereby  ecosystem  management.   For  purposes  of  diagnosis  and  planning, 
the  natural  ecosystem  without  himian  impacts  should  be  taken  as  the  baseline.   Once 
conditions  necessary  for  long-term  survival  of  the  ecosystem  have  been  identified  and 
ensured,  then  resource  extraction  or  other  human  activities  can  ben  laid  over  this  base  as  an 
additional  type  of  disturbance.   The  degree  to  which  these  human  activities  sustain  or 
diminish  the  natural  structure  and  function  of  the  natural  ecosystem  should  be  carefully 
projected  and  monitored,  and  the  activities  should  be  modified  appropriately  if  they 
substantially  diminish  the  integrity  of  the  ecosystem.   For  example,  in  plaiming  for 
management  of  longleaf  pine  forests,  the  NFS  primary  goal  should  be  to  ensure  that  areas  of 
maure  longleaf  pine  survive  which  are  large  enough  to  perpemate  themselves  aixl  the  red- 
cockaded  woodpecker  and  other  species  dependeffl  upon  the  forest.   In  this  comext,  the 
longleaf  pine  forest  is  the  "ecosystem"  and  "ecosystem  management"  has  as  its  goal 
perpetuation  of  the  natural  ecosystem.   To  the  extent  that  logging.  Are  suppression,  or  other 
human  activities  occur,  they  should  be  tailored  to  ensure  that  the  longleaf  forest  survives. 

In  1982,  the  agency  tried  to  delete  the  portion  of  the  currem  NFMA  regulations  (36 
C.F.R.  S  219.1(b)(3))  which  states  that  one  of  the  "principles"  to  guide  regional  and  forest 
plamiing  is  "Recognition  that  the  National  Forests  are  ecosystems.  ..."  When  the  agency 
sought  to  remove  this  language  in  a  1982  revision  of  the  rules,  strong  public  opposition 
forced  the  agency  to  leave  the  ecosystem  language  in  the  regulations  because  'There  was  a 
general  uneasiness  that  the  National  Forests  would  no  longer  be  considered  ecosystems'  (47 
Fed.  Reg.  43027). 

Now,  the  agency  is  essentially  gutting  this  provision  by  (a)  removing  it  fr«Hn  the 
Proposed  Rule;  (b)  re-defining  the  meaning  of  'ecosystems'  and  'ecosystem  management*  to 
be  co-extensive  with  the  broad  multiple  use  mandate  of  the  agency;  and,  incredibly,  (c)  at  the 
same  time  leading  the  public  to  believe  that  a  new  era  has  arrived  in  which  there  is  a  new 
conmiitment  to  protecting  ecosystems.   Re-defming  scientific  terminology  to  fit  agency 
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political  needs  and  internal  management  (policy)  desires  misleads  the  public,  and  makes 
reasoned  discussion  about  the  hard  choices  facing  the  agency  all  the  more  difficult. 

CONCLUSION 

The  1995  Draft  RPA  Program  was  a  chance  for  the  agency  to  begin  to  tell  the 
American  public  that  it  must  "leam  to  live  within  limits,"  when  it  comes  to  "outputs"  from 
the  NFS.   Instead,  the  document  gives  no  hint  that  any  sacrifices  or  tradeoffs  will  be  needed 
to  address  the  multitude  of  demands  on  the  NFS,  both  human  and  otherwise. 

Secondly,  the  1995  Draft  RPA  Program  does  not  answer  the  call  of  conservation 
biology,  made  in  mote  urgent  tones  with  each  passing  year,  that  major  re-thinking  about  the 
pattern  and  intensity  of  management  will  be  necessary  to  conserve  native  biodiversity.    Are 
the  alarm  bells  from  this  scientific  discipline  warranted?  Are  the  new  strategies  emphasizing 
cores,  buffers  and  corridors  going  to  be  needed  to  reverse  the  downward  trend  in  species  and 
habitat  loss?  Is  there  even  a  downward  trend?  The  1995  Draft  RPA  Program  is  silent  on  the 
most  pressing  questions  facing  U.S.  forest  management. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  paper  over  the  biological  crises  facing  a  variety  of  forest 
ecosystems  in  the  NFS  with  broad  promises  that  all  benefits  will  be  provided  as  before.   The 
Final  1995  RPA  Program  needs  to  be  a  hard-headed  assessment  of  the  state  of  the  National 
Forest  System  and  what  major  re-setting  of  direction  it  will  take  to  remedy  the  significant 
problems  that  have  resulted  from  past  management.   The  American  people  deserve  an  honest 
report  from  their  public  servants,  and  the  statutory  mandate  to  prepare  the  RPA  Program  in 
accord  with  the  principles  of  NEPA  requires  nothing  less. 
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The  Forest  and  Rangelands  Renew- 
able Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974 
(RPA)  requires  an  assessment  of  renew- 
able natural  resources  every  10  years.  The 
USDA  Forest  Service's  1993  Update  of  the  1989 
RPA  Assessment  contains  projections  of  resource 
use  over  the  next  several  decades.  The  Assessment 
also  identifies  resource  situations  that  seem  to  be 
potentially  acceptable,  deteriorating,  or  serious.  This 
analysis  provides  the  backdrop  for  the  Forest 
Service's  long-term  strategic  plan. 

The  status  and  trends  of  the  Nation's  resources  also 
have  assumed  intematiorul  impxjrtance.  The  Urvited 
States  made  a  commitment  to  ecosystem  manage- 
ment at  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Environ- 
ment and  IDevelopment  in  1992,  and  set  a  goal  of 
sustainable  forest  management  by  2000  at  the  second 
Ministerial  Coi\ference  on  the  Protection  of  Forests  in 
Europe  in  1993.  New  management  goals  may  influ- 
ence the  way  we  assess  resource  conditions  and 
trends  in  the  future. 
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Highlights  from  the  1993  Update  of  the  1989  Assessment 


The  Political  and  Social  Environment  for  Managing 
Renewable  Resources  Is  Changing 

Q    Timber  volume  offered  for  sale  from  national 
forests  is  projected  to  remain  stable  at  0.9  billion 
cubic  feet  through  2000  and  then  to  increase 
slowly  to  1.1  billion  cubic  feet  by  2040.  By 
conrast,  the  1989  RPA  Assessment  assumed  that 
national  forest  timber  offered  would  increase  to 
2.7  billion  cubic  feet  by  2040. 

Q  There  have  been  improvements  in  water  quality, 
in  part  because  of  adoption  of  best  ntanagement 
practices.  Overall,  adoption  of  best  maiuigement 
practices  is  generally  high,  with  at  least  40  States 
monitoring  compliance. 

Q    During  the  1980's,  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  State  and  local  regulations  affecting 
management  of  privately  owned  forest  lands. 
These  regulations  were  initiated  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  including  protection  of  water  quality 
and  roads. 


The  Character  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Estate  Is 
Changing 

□  Forest  land  area  stabilized  between  1987  and 
1992;  a  slight  increase  reversed  a  downward 
trend  in  forest  area,  dating  from  1963. 

Q    Forest  and  rangeland  health  continues  to  be  a 
concern.  Despite  progress  in  restoration,  much  of 
the  rangeland  is  in  unsatisfactory  condition. 
Nationally,  the  volume  of  mortality  on  timber- 
land  was  up  24.3  percent  from  1986  to  1991,  from 
4.4  billion  cubic  feet  to  5.5  billion  cubic  feet — 0.7 
percent  of  the  growing  stock  inventory.  Annual 
mortality  averaged  4.2  billion  cubic  feet  between 
1962  and  1986. 

Q    Total  forest  growth  on  timberland  declined  about 
2  percent  between  1986  and  1991— the  first 
decline  since  1952.  All  of  the  decline  was  attrib- 
uted to  softwoods.  In  the  South,  for  the  first  time 
since  1952,  softwood  removals  exceeded 
growth — by  14.1  percent  in  1991.  For  Ae  Nation 


as  a  whole,  the  growth-removals  ratio  for  soft- 
woods was  1.09  in  1991. 

Numlwr  of  species  listed  as  threatened  or  endangered 
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The  Demand-Supply  Outlook  for  Renewable 
Resources  Is  Changing 

Q    If  current  demographic  trends  continue,  the 
proportion  of  the  population  that  is  both  white 
and  non-Hispanic  will  decline  from  75  (lercent  in 
1992  to  56  percent  by  2040.  The  median  age  of  the 
population  will  increase  from  33  in  1990  to  43  in 
2040,  and  the  proporhon  of  the  population  living 
in  urban  areas  is  expected  to  increase.  These 
trends  suggest  that  important  changes  in  both 
participation  rates  and  patterns  of  outdoor 
recreation  are  likely. 

□    The  timber  demand-supply  outlook  varies 
between  now  and  2010  and  between  2010  and 
2040.  In  the  short  term,  stumpage  prices  will  rise 
rapidly.  After  2010,  maturation  of  pine  planta- 
tions in  the  South  and  increased  recycling  will 
combine  to  slow  growth  in  prices. 

Q    Exploratory  and  development  drilling  for  oil  and 
gas  have  decreased  by  more  than  70  percent  since 
the  early  1980's.  Trends  in  exploration  and 
development  since  1989  suggest  increasing 
reliance  on  imported  or  alternate  nuneral  re- 
sources, and  imported  or  alternate  energy 
resources  in  the  future. 


Recycled  materials  in 
paper  products 
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Potentially  Acceptable  Resource  Situations 


Potentially  acceptable  resource  situations  are  those 
where  resource  conditions  and/or  projected  levels  of 
resource  use  can  be  sustained  with  current  and 
expected  future  levels  of  management. 

Technology  For  Utilization  of  Timber  Has  Increased 
the  Options  for  Using  Wood 
Technological  advances  have  improved  the  outlook 
for  timber  supplies.  Examples  of  technological 
advances  are  structural  panels  made  of  fiber,  greater 
use  of  hardwoods  for  pulp,  and  laminated  products. 
New  developments  will  continue  to  enhance  re- 
source supplies. 

Big-game  Habits  and  Populations  Axe  Generally  in 
Good  Shape 

Big-game  habitats  and  populatioris  on  the  Nation's 
forests  and  rangelands  are  generally  well  balanced 
and  expected  to  remain  so.  These  populations  are 
expected  to  continue  to  sustain  hunter  demand. 

Water  Quality  of  Streams  Draining  Forests  and 
Rangeland  Is  Generally  Good 

Compliance  with  best  management  practices  where 
they  exist  generally  results  in  water  quality  that  is 
within  accepted  standards. 


Range  Forage  Availability  Is  Generally  Adequate 

There  is  productive  capability  to  meet  denumds  for 
range  forage  for  livestock  and,  potentially,  wild 
herbivores. 

The  Magnitude  of  Opportunities  for  Outdoor 
Recreation  Is  Generally  Adequate 

If  the  public  and  private  sectors  continue  to  provide 
and  expand  opportunities  at  rates  comparable  to 
recent  trends,  the  projected  increases  in  supplies  will 
meet  most  of  the  projected  increases  in  dertumds. 
However,  development  of  these  opportunities  will 
need  to  reflect  the  preferences  of  and  increasingly 
diverse  customer  base. 
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Further  information 

The  status  and  projections  of  renewable  resources 
summarized  in  this  document  are  more  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  1993  Update  of  the  1989  RPA  Assess- 
ment. This  information  provides  the  foundation  for 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  Recommended  1995 
RPA  Program.  This  Program,  which  provides  broad 
direction  for  USDA  Forest  Service  activities  over  the 
next  half  century  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  the 
Recommended  1995  RPA  Program.  These  documents 
will  be  available  as  they  are  completed  from  the 
Public  Affairs  Office,  USDA  Forest  Service,  PO  Box 
96090,  Washington,  DC  20090-6090. 
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Potentially  Deteriorating  Resource  Situations 


Potentially  deteriorating  resource  situations  occur 
when  projected  future  management  and  technology 
are  not  expected  to  keep  pace  with  demands  for 
resource  uses,  and/or  resource  conditions  will  be  at  a 
deteriorated  level  in  the  future. 

Forest  Health  Is  a  Growing  Concern 

Forest  health  is  vital  to  all  values  associated  with 
forests.  Timber  mortality  increased  24.3  percent  from 
1986  to  1991.  There  are  many  causes  of  this  poten- 
tially deteriorating  situation.  Many  eastern  forests  are 
aging  and  becoming  more  susceptible  to  insects  and 
diseases.  Similarly,  control  of  wildfire  in  the  West  has 
resulted  in  many  aging  and  stagnated  stands  that  are 
beconning  more  susceptible  to  insects  and  diseases. 

Continued  Loss  of  Biological  Diversity  Is  a  Concern 

As  land  use  intensifies,  natural  diversity  is  reduced 
and  ecosystems  are  simplified.  Potential  impacts 
include  reductions  in  the  ability  of  biological  commu- 
nities to  adapt  to  change,  and  forgone  options  for  the 
future. 

Some  Regions  Face  a  Shortage  in  Water  Supply 

Water  shortages  are  projected  for  some  arid  and 
semiarid  regions  of  the  Uruted  States,  where  irriga- 
tion is  the  predominant  consuntptive  use  of  water. 
Increasing  demands  in  these  regions  will  rise  produc- 
tion costs  for  irrigated  crops,  and  increase  conflicts 
between  withdrawal  and  instream  use. 

The  Acreage  of  Wetland  and  Riparian  Areas  Is 
Expected  to  Continue  to  Decline 

Although  the  rate  of  decline  in  wetland  area  has 
slowed,  the  loss  of  wetland  area  is  expected  to 
continue. 


Water  Quantity  and  Quality  Affect  Some  Fish 
Habitat  and  Fish  Populations 

Recreational  fishing  is  projected  to  double  by  2040. 
Yet  80  percent  of  the  Nation's  streams  have  problems 
with  water  quantity  or  quality,  fish  habitat,  or  fish 
communities.  These  problems  could  reduce  fishing 
opportunities  and  economic  benefits. 

Management  of  Nonindustrial  Private  Land  Could 
Be  Improved  for  Timber  Production 
Most  norvindustrial  private  lands  are  not  expected  to 
be  intensively  managed.  However,  pressure  will 
increase  for  these  lands  to  satisfy  a  greater  share  of 
the  Nation's  timber  demzmd.  These  pressures  could 
further  exacerbate  the  short-term  timber  supply 
situation  and  lead  to  deteriorated  resource  condi- 
tions, forgone  benefits  and  income,  and  lost  opportu- 
nities for  rural  development. 

The  Kinds  of  Recreation  Opportunities  Will  Likely 
Change  Over  Time 

Over  time,  the  U.S.  population  is  becoming  more 
diverse  in  terms  of  race  and  ethnicity,  is  increasing  in 
average  age,  and  is  increasingly  urban.  If  recreational 
offerings  do  not  match  changing  customer  prefer- 
ences, the  result  could  be  economic  inefficiencies  and 
lost  recreation  opportunities. 

Despite  Adequate  Quantities  of  Range  Forage, 
Rangeland  Health  Is  a  Concern 

Despite  progress,  much  rangeland  is  in  uitsatisfac- 
tory  condition.  Increased  competition  between 
livestock  and  wildlife  could  further  impede  range 
improvements. 
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Potentially  Serious  Resource  Situations 


Potentially  serious  situations  are  those  requiring 
immediate  attention  because  they  clearly  present 
serious  potential  problems  or  because  there  is  no 
known  management  strategy  or  technology  for 
dealing  with  them. 

Softwood  Sawtimber  Supply,  Over  the  Next  20 
Years,  Is  a  Concern 

Tunber  supplies  are  affected  by  reduced  harvests  on 
public  lands,  increased  mortality.  State  and  local 
regulations,  and  inadequate  supplies  on  private 
lands.  In  the  next  two  decades,  increasing  prices  for 
stumpage  may  lead  to  increased  use  of  substitutes 
such  as  stone  and  metal,  with  different  environmen- 
tal consequences. 

Global  Climate  Change  May  Affect  Ecological 
and  Economic  Systems 

The  impacts  of  global  change  on  natural  ecosystems 
could  be  dramatic,  although  considerable  uncertainty 
exists.  Changes  in  the  concentration  of  greenhouse 
gases  in  the  atmosphere  may  warm  the  globe; 
however,  regional  effects  could  vary  greatly.  Concur- 
rent with  these  climate  changes  could  be  shifts  in 
land  cover  and  land  use,  and  increase  in  atmospheric 
pollutants  such  as  ozone  and  nitrous  oxides. 
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Increases  in  Conflicting  Demands  Are  Likely  for 
Private  Lands 

Private  lands  must  provide  a  relatively  greater  share 
of  future  natural  resource  outputs  if  demands  are  to 
be  met.  However,  there  is  not  enough  information 
about  resource  interactions  to  evaluate  the  feasibility 
of  increasing  total  outputs  from  these  lands.  This 
situation  could  lead  to  misjudgments  about  the 
Nation's  output  capabilities. 

Reclaiming  Abandoned  Mines  Is  a  Challenge 
There  is  a  corwiderable  backlog  of  urweclaimed, 
abandoned,  and  inactive  mines,  including  many  on 
public  lands.  Discharges  from  these  mines  can  cause 
extensive  damage  in  local  areas,  especially  if  there  is 
acid  mine  drainage.  Because  of  the  size  of  the  backlog 
and  the  high  cost  of  cleanup,  this  situation  clearly 
presents  serious  potential  problems. 

The  List  of  Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 
Continues  to  Grow 

The  official  list  of  plant  and  animal  species  catego- 
rized as  threatened  or  endangered  continues  to  grow. 
This  is  occurring  not  only  because  some  species' 
populations  are  declining  to  dangerously  low  levels 
but  also  because  we  are  learning  more  about  spedes. 
Continuation  of  the  decline  of  species  will  reduce 
benefits  derived  from  wild  spedes,  greatly  increase 
costs  of  management,  and  reiduce  human  access 
where  human  activities  are  inconsistent  with  spedes 
recovery. 
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Oversight  Hearing: 

1 995  Resources  Planning  Act  Program  (Final  RPA  Program) 

Testimony  of: 

Bruce  Hronek 

Professor  of  Recreation  and  Park  Administration 

Indiana  University 

Bloomington  IN  47405 

(812)  855-7819 

Before  the: 

Subcommittee  on  National  Parks,  Forests,  and  Lands 
House  Resources  Committee 
Thursday,  February  29,  1996 

Mr.  Chairman: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Parks,  Forests,  and  Lands  conceming  the  Draft  Forest  Service 
Program  for  Forest  and  Rangeland  Resources  (RPA  program). 

My  name  is  Bruce  Hronek.  I  am  a  professor  and  teach  graduate  and 
undergraduate  natural  resource  management  courses  as  well  as 
recreation/sports  law  courses  in  the  Department  of  Recreation  and  Park 
Administration  at  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana.   I  am  a  advocate  of 
outdoor  recreation,  multiple  use,  and  responsible  integrated  resource 
management  within  the  constraints  required  to  maintain  healthy  ecosystems. 

A  progressive  outdoor  recreation  is  needed  for  the  psychological,  social, 
spiritual,  *and  physical  well-being  of  our  citizens.   Forest  outputs  such  as  wood, 
water,  wildlife,  range,  and  minerals  are  also  needed  to  provide  for  the 
socioeconomic  vitaHty  of  our  nation.  The  various  uses  of  the  land  should  be 
managed  in  an  integrated  manner  to  provide  optimum  conditions  that  enhance 
ecosystem  management,  economic  stability,  and  the  social/cultural  context  of 
those  living  near  and  on  the  lands. 

The  draft  RPA  Plan  describes  the  American  population  as  becoming 
older,  more  urban,  racially  and  ethnically  more  diverse  and  describes  the  need 
to  provide  recreation  opportunities  near  population  centers  (Section  11-4).  The 
Draft  RPA  Plan  recognizes  a  need  to  reduce  the  backlog  of  maintenance  and 
proposes  a  broad  spectrum  of  recreation  opportunities  (Appendix  C-19).  Yet, 
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there  is  little  evidence  of  expanding  recreation  opportunities  for  these  changes 
in  our  Nation's  demography.  Most  statements  continue  to  emphasize  expansion 
of  primitive  recreation  opportunities  and  wildemess  (Section  111-35). 

The  proposed  budget  support  for  individual  resources  does  not  reflect  the 
contribution  of  the  individual  resources.  The  recreation  component  in  the 
National  Forest  System  holds  steady  at  around  15%  of  the  National  Forest 
System  budget  (Appendix  E-1)  while  averaging  76%  of  the  domestic  gross 
product  on  National  Forest  Lands  throughout  the  50  year  planning  period 
(Section  IV-2).  Recreation  activities  also  aeate  an  average  of  81%  of  all  jobs 
created  in  Forest  Service  programs  (Section  IV-3).  The  recreation  contribution 
to  the  economy  was  based  upon  impact  analysis  or  the  recreation  related 
expenditures  of  visitors  to  the  National  Forests.  All  resource  economic 
information  was  derived  from  impact  analysis  data  (FS-  Langner  1996). 

Unlike  other  resources,  private  sector  investment  appears  to  be  the 
hallmark  of  a  viable  recreation  program  in  the  draft  RPA  (Section  111-34).  The 
question  has  to  be  asked  whether  the  private  sector  investment  alternative  is 
completely  viable  and  will  provide  the  needed  programs  and  services. 

In  the  past  plans,  outdoor  recreation  has  been  under-valued  as  compared 
to  the  other  resources.  In  my  opinion,  eariier  National  Forest  Resource  Plans 
generally  discounted  or  minimized  the  positive  effect  outdoor  recreation  has  on 
the  people  of  our  nation.  The  Draft  RPA  Socioeconomic  Effects  and 
Implications  Section  (Section  IV)  has  done  much  to  demonstrate  the  importance 
of  outdoor  recreation,  but  has  failed  to  respond  to  that  fact  in  budget 
distribution.   It  should  be  noted  that  other  resource  activities  provide  significantly 
to  the  recreation  experiences.   In  most  National  Forests  the  recreation 
opportunities  would  have  been  reduced  significantly  if  there  had  not  been  a 
timber  access  road  program. 

The  Draft  RPA  document  has  not  fully  identified  or  recognized  symbionic 
relationships  among  the  resources.  A  single  resource  seldom  ftourishes  alone. 
A  natural  resource  is  usually  enhanced  or  restricted  as  the  result  of  a  specific 
management  activity.  A  timber  harvesting  operation  can  be  designed  to  have 
positive  affects  on  wildlife,  recreation,  grazing,  water  management,  insect  and 
diseases,  fire  prevention,  and  air  quality.  As  examples  timber  harvesting  can: 

Provide  new  and  improved  habitat  for  wildlife,  including  endangered 
species  (example:  enhancing  Kirtland  Warbler  habitat  in  Jack  Pine  areas 
and  improving  gray  wolf  habitat  by  creating  edge  effect  and  therefore 
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more  deer  as  prey). 

Enhance  recreation  by  providing  road  access  for  fishing,  hunting, 
camping,  and  driving  for  pleasure  (examples:  timber  harvest  roads  can  be 
designed  for  cross-country  skiing  or  snowmobile  trails  in  the  winter,  log 
landings  can  serve  as  future  camp  sites,  and  harvest  roads  can  be  used 
to  gain  access  to  hunting  and  fishing). 

Create  small  forest  openings  that  enhance  domestic  cattle  grazing  and 
wildlife  openings  (example:  increased  small  grass  and  browse  openings 
resulting  from  small  harvest  and  work  road  openings). 

Increase  water  production  (example:  in  water  short  environments,  careful 
harvest  of  hydrophytic  trees  species  improves  water  production  without 
reducing  water  quality). 

Reduce  the  spread  of  tree  diseases  and  insects  (example:  the  most 
effective  means  to  control  bark  beetles  without  chemicals  is  selective 
harvest  and  removal  of  the  logs  from  the  woods). 

Substitute  for  natural  fire  in  most  forest  environments  when  coupled  with 
site  scarification  and  slash  disposal  (example:  timber  harvesting  in  fire 
ecosystems  could  avoid  catastrophic  fires  as  experienced  in  the 
Yellowstone  ecosystem  and  continue  to  permit  the  propagation  of  trees 
species  needing  fire  for  seed  or  plant  viability). 

Improve  air  quality  over  time,  particularly  in  decadent  and  over-mature 
stands  (example:  oxygen  production  (transpiration)  can  be  increased  by 
expanding  the  volume  of  young  green  vegetation). 

The  interpretive  program  (111-32)  calls  for  an  emphasis  in  ecosystem 
health.   \A/hile  ecosystem  health  is  critically  important,  we  should  not  interpret 
the  broad  spectrum  of  interpretive  settings  with  a  single  focus.   Interpretation 
should  not  have  a  common  nationwide  theme  if  it  is  intended  to  enhance  visitor 
experiences.  Certainly  ecosystem  health  should  be  interpreted  in  many  setting, 
but  not  all  settings.   Interpretation  should  enhance  experiences,  entertain,  and 
focus  on  interesting  biological  and  cultural  conditions  and  situations.   If  tourists 
visit  Mount  St.  Helens  in  the  State  of  Washington,  I  do  not  believe  they  want  to 
hear  about  aquatic  habitats,  but  rather,  what  happened  to  cause  the  volcanic 
landscape.  When  people  visit  a  civil  war  historical  site  in  West  Virginia  I  do  not 
believe  they  want  a  treatise  on  ecosystem  management. 
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A  number  of  years  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  writing  the  first  legislative 
environmental  statement  for  the  Savt^ooth  National  Recreation  Area  in  Idaho.  I 
was  a  part  of  a  group  of  resource  planners  debating  the  wisdom  of  continued 
livestock  grazing  in  a  National  Reaeation  Area.  The  question  was  settled  after 
we  conducted  a  visitor  survey  of  the  recreationists  in  Sawtooth  Valley.  The 
survey  respondents  told  us,  to  our  surprise,  that  one  of  the  important  attractions 
in  Sav\^ooth  Valley  was  the  grazing.  Many  people  visited  the  valley  to  see  the 
scattered  flocks  of  sheep  and  solitary  Basque  Sheepherders  with  their  unique 
wagons.  National  Forest  grazing  in  this  case  was  a  recreation  attraction!  Many 
of  us  know  that,  in  Western  United  States,  cattle  drives  still  attract  picture  taking 
tourists  and  visions  of  the  "Old  West" 

While  I  have  commented  on  those  areas  that  I  believe  could  be  improved, 
I  believe  the  Draft  RPA  Plan  is  generally  a  good  plan.  The  Forest  Service  has 
served  this  nation  well  in  the  past  and  would  like  to  continue  to  serve  the  nation 
in  the  future.  A  balanced  RPA  program  would  allow  them  to  proceed  and 
accomplish  what  they  have  been  doing  well  for  many  years.  Those  who  would 
deny  a  resource  agency  a  full  range  of  management  options  would  deny  the 
nation  a  full  range  of  opportunities. 
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United  States       Forest  Washington      14th  &  Independence  SW 

Department  of       Service  Office  P.O.  Box  96090 

Agriculture  Washington,  DC  20090-6090 


File  Code:   1910 

D-te:  MAY  I  7  1996 


The  Honorable  James  V.  Hansen 

Chairman,  Subccanmittee  on  National  Parks, 

Forests  and  Lands 
Committee  on  Resources 
O.S.  House  of  Representatives 
HI -812  O'Neill  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC   20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

As  part  of  the  followup  to  the  February  29,  1996,  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks,  Forests  and  Lands'  oversight  hearing,  we  are  enclosing  responses  to  the 
questions  that  you  asked  us  to  answer  in  writing. 

By  now,  you  are  aware  that  the  ccoment  period  for  the  Draft  RPA  Program  was 
reopened  on  May  1,  1996,  for  30  days.   Thank  you  for  providing  your  lists  of 
constituents  and  media  contacts  who  are  particularly  interested  in  an 
opportunity  to  either  comment  on  the  Draft  RPA  Progrjun  or  provide  information 
eUaout  the  Draft  RPA  Program  to  a  broader  audience.   We  contacted  all 
constituents  and  media  contacts  that  you  recommended  to  us. 

If  you  require  additional  clarification,  please  let  us  know. 

Sincerely, 


DAVID  G.  UNGER 
Associate  Chie: 


Enclosure 


K.Maloney,  Director,  RPA 


Caring  for  the  Land  and  Serving  People 

FS-6200-28b  (12/93) 


Pnmod  on  Recycled  Paper   ^^ 
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Additional  Questions  for  the  Hearing  Record 

Oversight  on  the  Forest  Service's  Draft  1995  RPA  Program 

February  29,  1996 

Subconmlttee  on  National  Parks,  Forests  and  Lands 

In  your  testimony,  you  stated  that  the  timber  sale  level  for  the  National 
Forest  System  will  reach  4.5  billion  board  feet  (BBF)  by  the  year  2000. 
In  1995,  the  sale  level  was  only  2.9  BBF.   For  the  post-war  era,  timber 
sale  levels  are  now  at  record  lows . 

Given  the  accompanying  budget  and  staff  reductions  that  have  occurred,  as 
well  as  the  effects  of  the  agency's  reinvention,  does  the  Forest  Service 
now  have  sufficient  expertise  to  accomplish  the  proposed  program?   Please 
Identify  by  staffing  area  (timber,  engineering,  recreation,  wildlife, 
range,  watershed,  etc.)  the  extent  of  any  shortfalls.   Please  indicate 
whether  the  staff  shortfalls  are  more  or  less  uniform  across  the  National 
Forest  System,  and  Identify  any  special  needs  that  vary  by  region.   In 
addition,  describe  your  plan  for  ensuring  that  the  agency  has  adequate 
staffing  and  expertise  in  order  to  meet  the  RPA  timber  and  other  resource 
goals  in  both  the  near  and  long  term. 

From  FY  1990  to  FY  1995,  the  Forest  Service's  timber  program  offer  level 
decreased  from  11. 1  to  4.0  BBF.   Of  the  4.0  BBF  offered  in  FY  1995,  only 
2.9  BBF  was  sold.   The  remaining  1.1  BBF  has  already  been  sold  in  FY  1996, 
or  in  some  cases  delayed  for  required  rework  due  to  changing  conditions  or 
withdrawn  from  the  program.   Vftiere  volume  was  delayed  or  withdrawn,  it  was 
replaced  by  other  pipeline  volume  wherever  possible. 

In  FY  1996,  the  planned  timber  sale  offer  level  is  4.7  BBF,  which  is  more 
them  the  volume  shown  in  the  Draft  RPA  Program  dociiment .   Thus ,  the 
proposed  timber  offer  level  for  the  year  2000  in  the  Draft  RPA  Program  is 
not  em  increase  frcan  the  current  year  timber  offer  level.   It  would, 
however,  be  an  increase  from  the  most  recent  timber  harvest  figures 
(3.9  BBF  in  FY  1995) .   The  timber  program  as  outlined  in  the  Draft  RPA 
Program  includes  estimates  of  costs  and  necessary  si^port  to  carry  out  a 
4 . 5  BBF  program  into  the  future . 

The  historical  decline  in  timJser  offer  levels  reflects  increasing 
constraints  on  preparing  timber  sales  as  well  as  reductions  in  funding  euid 
personnel.   The  addition  of  constraints  has  increased  the  complexity  of 
our  timber  preparation  job.   The  accumulation  of  new  information  euid  the 
addition  of  standards  have  often  required  us  to  reworjc  environmental 
analyses,  thus  increasing  costs.   Reductions  in  funding  and  personnel  have 
only  aggravated  this  situation. 

All  regions  have  been  affected;  however,  the  greatest  inpact  has  been  on 
Regions  1,  5,  and  6,  and  the  least  impact  on  Regions  8  and  9.   The  loss  of 
staff  has  not  been  consistent  throughout  the  regions .   Whereas  logging 
systems  engineering,  silviculture,  tree  measurements  (cruising,  scaling, 
and  bicoietrics)  ,  emd  timber  sale  preparation  sicills  have  been  uniformly 
lost,  timber  sale  administration  skills  are  now  particularly  laclcing  in 
Regions  2,  4,  6,  amd  10.   Compounding  this  situation  has  been  the 
direction  to  downsize  and  the  skill  loss  frooi  buyouts.   The  result  has 
been  a  significant  loss  in  certain  skill  areas.   In  some  Regions,  the 
number  of  personnel  left  to  plan  and  execute  the  timber  program  has  become 
critical  causing  the  Regions  to  seek  different  ways  to  carry  out  programs. 
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Regional  organizations- have  adjusted  by  sharing  services,  creating  zone 
orgemizations  emd  cross -disciplinary  teams,  and  combining  resource 
programs.   The  zoning  of  contract  administration  has  led  to  less 
on -  the  - ground  oversight  of  harvest  operations,  thus  increasing  the 
potential  for  theft  eind  other  resource  problems.   Therefore,  it  becomes 
even  more  critical  to  involve  staff  with  sufficient  knowledge  in  planning 
and  executing  projects.   Where  they  are  not  available,  the  Forest  Service 
can  use  details  and  other  means  to  obtain  the  required  skills,  but  at 
additional  expense  and  sometimes  delay. 

Engineering  personnel  reductions  to  meet  budget  restrictions  have  also  had 
an  effect  on  our  ability  to  carry  out  resource  management  programs. 
Specifically,  we  are  lacking  in  two  areas.   First,  bridge  design  expertise 
across  the  Forest  Service  is  capable,  but  thin.   We  continue  to  add  to  the 
already  significcint  backlog  of  work  required  to  manage  the  bridge 
program.   Second,  a  larger  percentage  of  our  funding  is  committed  to 
support  our  permanent  work  force.   This  reduces  funding  to  hire  seasonal 
crews  that  do  survey  work  for  access  planning  related  to  the  sale 
program.   As  a  consequence,  we  are  focusing  on  those  areas  that  already 
have  access  and  are  not  giving  priority  to  those  areas  that  are  in 
greatest  need  of  treatment . 

We  are  undertaking  an  extensive  effort  to  share  skills  in  bridge  design 
and  are  proposing  to  increase  the  time  between  inspections  on  certain 
types  of  bridges,  from  2  to  4  years.   Further,  we  have  eliminated  all  hard 
money  road  construction  projects. 

In  order  to  meet  the  4.5  BBF  sale  level  in  future  years,  the  Forest 
Service  will  need  to  refill  its  timber  sale  'pipeline'  --  volume  being 
prepared  for  sale  in  future  years.   Do  you  currently  have  the  ability  to 
meet  the  need?  What  measures  can  Congress  take  to  laqprove  your  abilities 
in  this  area? 

The  Forest  Service  offered  4.0  BBF  in  FY  1995  and  has  an  estimated  program 
of  4.7  BBF  2md  4.2  BBF  in  FY  1996  and  FY  1997,  respectively.   The  agency 
has  the  ability  to  prepare  and  administer  the  projected  4.5  BBF  timber 
sale  level.   The  agency  currently  does  not  have  the  ability  to  make 
substantial  progress  on  restoring  the  pipeline.   At  the  beginning  of 
FY  199G,  the  Forest  Service  had  39  percent  of  the  total  FY  1996  timber 
sale  offer  volume  substantially  prepared.   To  obtain  our  goal  of  having 
75  percent  of  the  total  timber  progrzun  subst2mtially  prepared  at  the  start 
of  the  fiscal  year  would  have  retjuired  additional  funding  of  about 
$75  million.   The  agency  has  neither  the  funding  nor  the  personnel  to 
absorb  this  additional  increase  in  timber  sales  preparation.   It  is  not 
practical  to  attenpt  to  restore  the  entire  pipeline  in  1  year,  but  rather, 
it  would  take  several  years . 


Offer  Level 
Actual  Pipeline 
Needed  Pipeline 
Additional  Pxinding 

*   FY  1996  includes  a  higher  than  average  portion  of  salvage  which 
requires  less  pipeline. 


FY  1996 

FY  1997 

RPA  Level 

4.7  BBF 

4.2  BBF 

4 . 5  BBF 

1.8  BBF 

1.8  BBF 

1.8  BBF 

3.2  BBF  * 

3.2  BBF 

3.5  BBF 

$75  million 

$75  mill 

ion 

$95  million 

22-412  96-10 
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Congress  provided  leuiguage  ift  the  FY  1996  Appropriations  Act  for  a 
pipeline  restoration  fund.   This  fund  may  allow  the  agency  to  start 
rebuilding  the  pipeline.   Start-up  money  for  the  fund  is  based  on  revenues 
received  from  timber  sales  subject  to  Section  2001 (k)  of  the  FY  1995 
Rescissions  Act.   Revenues  will  only  be  available  after  $37,500,000  is 
paid  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  payments  to  States  amd  other  deposits  eure 
covered.   In  addition,  ongoing  controversy,  including  litigation,  has 
delayed  the  harvest  of  these  sales  and  the  associated  revenues.   It  may  be 
late  FY  1997  or  FY  1998  before  funding  for  pipeline  restoration  starts  to 
become  available.   Once  timber  sales  are  prepared  with  the  pipeline 
restoration  fund,  they  become  eligible  for  deposits  to  replenish  the 
fund.   This  too  will  take  several  years. 

Another  obstacle  in  restoring  the  timber  sale  pipeline  is  the  loss  of 
prepared  volume  resulting  from  cheuiged  conditions.   Recent  court  decisions 
have  resulted  in  not  only  reworking  those  sales  directly  involved  in  the 
court  action,  but  also  any  other  sales  with  similar  circumstances. 
Likewise,  accumulation  of  more  up-to-date  information,  modifications  of 
existing  standards  and  guidelines,  changes  in  protocol  or  listing  of  new 
threatened  and  endangered  species  can  result  in  substantial  delays. 

Although  these  changes  are  appropriate  from  resource  mjuiagement  and  legal 
perspectives,  they  do  have  a  definite  impact  on  our  ability  to  restore 
pipeline  volume.   For  example,  the  protocol  for  identifying  marbled 
murrelet  habitat  has  to  be  applied  to  all  pipeline  volume  in  potential 
habitat.   This  protocol  takes  2  years,  thus  delaying  our  scheduled 
replacement  of  pipeline  volume. 

The  draft  1995  Program  falls  far  short  of  attaining  the  allowable  sale 
quantities  for  timber  that  have  been  established  In  each  national  forest 
plan.   It  was  Congress'  Intent  that  the  forest  plana  should  provide 
Information  that  could  be  aggregated  at  the  regional  and  national  level 
and  utilized  in  developing  future  RPA  goals.   Why  does  the  RPA  draft 
Program  now  completely  ignore  the  capabilities  and  projected  sale  levels 
In  the  completed  forest  plans?   This  has  occurred  despite  the  fact  that 
most  forest  plans  have  been  amended  fairly  regularly  based  on  new 
information  or  changing  requirements.   Is  the  draft  Program  a  sign  that 
the  agency  Intends  to  reduce  the  ASQ  for  all  forests  by  approximately 
half?   Please  explain. 

In  preparing  the  RPA  Program,  we  consider  the  capoJsilities  and  projected 
sale  levels  in  forest  plans.   We  also  consider  more  recent  information 
from  the  field  on  current  auid  future  capability,  along  with  the  influence 
of  current  cind  anticipated  budgets.   There  has  been  widespread 
misunderstanding  about  the  mesuiing  suid  purpose  of  the  Allowable  Sale 
Quantity  (ASQ),  which  is  estaiblished  in  forest  pleuining.   The  ASQ  is 
neither  a  projection  of  what  future  sale  levels  will  be  nor  a  target  level 
for  timber  production  from  a  national  forest;  it  does  not  reflect  all  of 
the  factors  that  may  influence  future  sale  levels.   Rather,  the  ASQ  is  a 
ceiling  on  the  amount  of  chargeaible  timber  volume  which  ceui  be  sold  from 
the  plan  area  during  the  first  decade  of  the  forest  plan. 
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Timber  harvest  remains  2ui  in^ortant  management  tool  and  commodity 
production  an  inportcuit  goal  for  the  national  forests.   Land  management 
planning  identifies  where  timber  harvest  is  a  suitable  tool  for  achieving 
social,  economic,  and  ecological  objectives.   The  timber  sale  program 
decline  in  recent  years  is  a  response  to  many  factors,  including  public 
concerns  eUoout  the  environment,  various  legislative  and   judicial 
directives,  and  the  need  to  further  protect  certain  ecosystem  components, 
such  as  threatened  and  endangered  species.   These  factors  also  affected 
projections  of  future  timber  harvest  sho%«n  in  the  Dretft  RPA  Program. 
Other  factors  considered  in  the  Draft  RPA  Program  were  the  need  to  hold 
down  overall  cost  increases  due  to  the  tight  fiscal  situation  facing  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  need  to  provide  additional  funds  to  address 
inportant  needs  in  other  resource  progreuns  as  well  as  those  in  timber. 

The  Draft  RPA  Program  continues  the  agency's  coomitment  to  providing 
multiple-use  benefits  for  people.   Public  cccnment  on  the  Draft  RPA  Program 
is  being  analyzed  and  further  review  and  analysis  within  the  Forest 
Service  and  DSDA  will  be  conducted  as  the  Secretary' s  Recommended  RPA 
Program  is  developed.   Output  levels  shown  in  the  Draft  Program  may  be 
adjusted  as  a  result  of  these  considerations. 

Supervisor  Coates  testified  that  the  RPA  draft  Prograa  does  not  adequately 
address  the  need,  particularly  In  the  Nest,  to  reduce  fuels  by  thinning 
over-dense  stands  of  trees.   The  activities  for  fuel  treatment  are  planned 
at  too  slow  a  pace  to  address  the  forest  health  and  fire  hazard  probleas. 
Bow  will  the  draft  Prograa  address  this  concern,  when  It  provides  such  a 
low  planned  harvest  level  over  the  next  50  years? 

Please  provide,  by  Forest  Service  Region,  the  growth,  aortallty,  and 
timber  harvest  projections  contained  In  (1)  the  forest  plans,  and  (2)  the 
draft  RPA  Program.   Also  explain  how  the  agency  Intends  to  reconcile  the 
differences  between  the  forest  plans  and  the  Program. 

This  question  goes  to  the  heart  of  a  very  conplex  issue.   Timber  harvest 
has  been,  and  will  remain,  an  important  tool  for  dealing  with  forest 
insect  and  disease  problems  aind  for  manipulating  fuel  loadings,  among 
other  objectives.   We  realize  that  the  timber  harvest  levels  projected  in 
the  Draft  RPA  Program  may  not  allow  us  to  treat  all  emerging  forest  health 
and  fire  hazard  problems  where  timber  harvest  is  a  potential  tool.   We 
will  need  to  consider  relative  risks  among  problem  areas  to  social, 
economic  and  ecological  values,  euid  cost  efficiency,  in  setting  priorities 
for  which  areas  to  treat  first  and  in  choosing  which  tools  to  use.   The 
Draft  RPA  Program  recognizes  these  uncertainties  and  the  need  to  address 
the  forest  health  and  fire  hazard  situation  in  a  variety  of  ways,  e.g.,  by 
advocating  development  of  effective  and  environmentally  safe  procedures 
for  controlling  insect  and  disease  pests  (Pg.  III-6)  ;  by  calling  for 
e]q>anded  use  of  prescribed  fire  as  a  management  tool  (Pg.  111-12)  ;  and, 
perhaps  most  importantly,  by  urging  increased  funding  for  ecosystem 
monitoring  (App.  E-2-2) .   Monitoring  is  critical  to  evaluating  precisely 
how  lower  harvest  levels  are  influencing  forest  health  and  fire  hazard 
concerns.   If  it  appears  these  problems  are  worsening  over  time,  options 
for  increasing  harvest  levels  and  other  methods  of  treatment  may  have  to 
be  sought . 

The  growth,  mortality,  and  harvest  figures  cannot  be  provided  in  exactly 
the  format  requested  for  the  following  reasons: 

o    The  RPA  Program  document  projects  timber  harvest  levels,  but  does  not 
project  growth  and  mortality. 
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o  The  most  recent  RPA  Timber  Assessment  projects  net  growth,  but  not 
mortality.  As  a  consec[uence ,  only  historical  data  can  be  provided 
for  mortality. 

o    Forest  Plem  projections  are  based  on  a  variety  of  differing  time 
periods,  depending  on  when  a  particular  plan  was  completed. 

o    RPA  Assessment  information  is  not  available  by  Forest  Service  Regions 
in  all  cases.   Data  for  Regions  1  through  4  are  only  availaQjle  in 
total. 

These  differences  make  it  impossible  to  display  exactly  comparable  "forest 
plan"  and  "RPA  Program"  projections  of  growth,  mortality,  and  harvest. 
Given  these  data  restrictions,  the  information  presented  below  is  the  best 
that  Cein  be  provided. 

The  information  is  organized  into  two  parts.   Tcible  (1)  displays  RPA  Timber 
Assessment  data  on  historic  net  growth,  mortality,  amd  harvest,  cind  projected 
future  net  growth.   Table  (2)  displays  harvest  levels  in  existing  forest  plcUis 
and  the  harvest  projections  from  the  Draft  RPA  Program. 
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TABLE  (1)  --  PAST  AMI)  PROJBCTBD  NET  GROWTH,  MORTALITY,  AMD  HARVEST  LEVELS  ON 
MFS  LANDS,  BY  RPA  AMD  ADMINISTRATIVE  REGIONS.   (All  figures  reflect  hardwoods 
and  softwoods  combined,  auid  are  in  terms  of  millions  of  cubic  feet.) /1, 2 


|RPA/FS  1        Historic  Levels          |        Projected  Levels         | 

1         1  1952  1  1962  1  1976  |  1986  |  1991  |  2000  |  2010  |  2020  |  2030  |  2045 

|R1  -  R4|      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1 

|Net  Grwj  725J  816 j  1,095J  1,330|  l,328i  1,285]  l,41lj  1,406|  1,490|  1,487| 
JHor'ltyj  408 j  441 j  292]  392 j  463 j  |  |  |  |  j 
JHarvestj    222 j    394 j    428 |    474 |    495 j       1       1       1       1       1 

|R5  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 
|Net  Grw|  183|  207|  385|  445 |  489 |  463|  456 |  498|  496|  504 j 
JMor'ltyj  207 j  205 j  83 j  176 j  111 |  j  j  j  |  j 
JHarvestj     92 j    220 j    287 j    353 j    377 j        j        j        j        j       j 

|Net  Grw|  455 1  523 1  558 |  589 |  589 |  589 |  589 |  589 |  589 j  589 j 
JMor'ltyj  413J  424|  333i  186 j  186 j  j  j  j  j  j 
JHarvestj    463J    82lj    804 j  1,037J    649J       1       1       1       1       1 

|R8     1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1 

|Net  Grwj  43lj  623J  667 j  599 j  485J  485 j  536 j  558 j  572 j  600 j 
JMor'ltyj  55 j  68 j  8oj  113J  205J  j  j  j  |  j 
JHarvestj    205 j    157 j    268 j    271 j    265 j       j       |       j       |       j 

|R9  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 
|Net  Grw|  25l|  317|  392 |  422 |  312|  333 |  262{  268|  290|  286| 
JMor'ltyj  48J  7oj  70J  85 j  lioj  1  1  1  1  1 
JHarvestj     68 j     74 |     98 j    137 |    200 j       1       1       1       1       1 

|R10  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 
JNet  Grwj  14  j  20  j  28  j  17  j  87  j  85  j  96  j  160  j  177  j  194  j 
IMor'ltyj  173J  166J  14ej  lOoj  124J  1  1  1  1  1 
JHarvestj     11 j     66 j     83 j     48J    102J       j       j       j       j       j 

1  Totals  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 
JNet  Grwj  2,059J  2,506J  3,12sj  3,402J  3,29oj  3,24oj  3,35oj  3,479J  3,614i  3,66oj 
JMor'ltyj  1,304J  1,374J  l.OOej  1,052J  1,199J  1  1  1  1  1 
JHarvestj  l,06lj  1,732J  l.dSej  2,32oj  2,088J       I       1       1       1       1 

1/  Sources:  Powell  et  al ;  1994;  Forest  Resources  of  the  O.S.,  1992;  USDA 
Forest  Service  GTR-RM-234.  Haynes  et  al ;  1995;  The  1993  RPA  Timber 
Assessment  Dpdate;  DSDA  Forest  Service  GTR-RM-259. 
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2/  Net  growth  is  the  average  annual  net  increase  in  the  volume  of  trees 
during  the  period  between  inventories .   Components  include  the  increment  in 
net  volume  of  trees  at  the  beginning  of  a  specific  year  surviving  to  its 
end,  plus  the  net  volume  of  trees  reaching  the  minimum  size  class  during 
the  year,  minus  the  volume  of  trees  that  died  during  the  year,  cind  minus 
the  net  volume  of  trees  that  became  cull  trees  during  the  year.   Mortality 
is  the  average  annual  volume  of  sound  wood  in  trees  that  died  from  natural 
causes  during  the  period  between  inventories.   Harvest  is  the  average 
annual  net  volume  of  growing  stock  trees  removed  from  the  inventory, 
through  either  final  or  intermediate  cuts,  during  the  period  between 
inventories;  it  is  volume  that  will  actually  go  to  help  meet  market  demands 
for  wood. 

While  patterns  vary  for  specific  Regions,  the  preceding  data  show  that,  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  the  level  of  mortality  occurring  on  NFS  lands  has 
been  relatively  stable  over  the  last  40  years  even  though  the  trend  in 
harvest  levels,  with  the  exception  of  the  period  between  1986  and  1991,  was 
generally  upward.   Natural  factors  such  as  prolonged  drought  can  affect 
mortality  regardless  of  harvesting  activity.   At  the  same  time,  however,  if 
reduced  harvesting  leads  to  increased  stagnation- -either  because  stcuids 
become  over-crowded  or  over -mature- -mortality  will  rise.   Additionally, 
harvesting  is  the  only  means  of  capturing  mortality  so  that  the  volume  it 
represents  cein  be  used  to  help  meet  market  demands  for  wood. 

TABLE  (2) --HARVEST  LEVELS  IN  EXISTING  FOREST  PLANS  COMPARED  TO  HARVEST 
LEVELS  ENVISIONED  IN  THE  DRAFT  RPA  PROGRAM,  By  Administrative  Region.   (All 
figures  in  terms  of  millions  of  cubic  feet.)   /I 


1 FS  Region 

Curr.   1   Avail. 

Proj  . 

Harv.  in  Draft 

Prog.l 

For. 

Plan  1  For . 

Plan 

1 

i 

ASQ 

/2  |aSQ 

/2,3 

2000 

2005 

2010  1 

2045  1 

1 
|R1 

1 
275  1 

155 

120 

120 

1 
120| 

1 
129  1 

|R2 

99  1 

86 

57 

54 

52  1 

52  1 

|R3 

74  1 

13 

30 

30 

30| 

30| 

|R4 

79  1 

50 

56 

56 

56  1 

61 1 

|R5 

90| 

90 

94 

102 

107  1 

1121 

|R6 

675| 

298 

196 

196 

196| 

216| 

|R8 

242  1 

203 

147 

147 

147  1 

147  1 

|R9 

141| 

110 

97 

95 

92| 

92| 

|R10 

118| 

71 

78 

75 

75  1 

75  1 

iTotals    I     1,793|     1,076|    875|    875 |    875 |    914 | 


/I  Sources:  Timber  McUiagement  Staff  records  and  the  Draft  RPA  Program 
(Appendix  E)  . 
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/2  These  data  reflect  the  situation  as  of  6/15/95.   Board  foot  ASQ  figures 
were  converted  to  cubic  foot  ASQ  figures  using  conversion  factors 
appropriate  to  each  Region. 

/3  Available  ASQ  takes  into  account  changes  in  management  direction  and/or 
new  restrictions  on  timber  hcirvesting  that  have  been  inposed  since  the 
original  forest  plcuis  were  developed  or  last  eunended.   These  recent  changes 
and/or  restrictions  may  be  the  result  of  new  scientific  assessments,  new 
statutes,  consultation  and   recovery  planning  associated  with  threatened  or 
endcuigered  species,  or  actions  related  to  appeals  and  litigation. 

While  Regional  patterns  differ,  the  preceding  data  show  that,  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  the  harvest  levels  projected  in  the  Draft  RPA  Program, 
for  the  period  out  to  2010,  are  51  percent  less  them  current  ASQ  levels  and 
19  percent  less  than  the  level  of  ASQ  deemed  to  be  available  under  existing 
management  direction  and  harvesting  constraints.   In  interpreting  these 
figures  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  ASQ  represents  an  upper-bound  on 
potential  harvest  levels,  not  an  actiial  projection  of  future  harvest 
amounts.   It's  also  important  to  realize  that  ASQ  reflects  just  the  volume 
coming  off  so-called  "suitable"  Icinds,  i.e.,  "chargeable"  volume,  and  not 
any  additional  material  that  may  be  planned  for  harvest . 

While  there  are  significemt  differences  between  the  ASQ  harvest  ceiling  set 
by  current  forest  plans  £uid  the  harvest  projections  in  the  Draft  RPA 
Program,  given  that  many  existing  plans  are  on  the  brink  of  expiring  and 
are  scheduled  to  be  replaced  and  that  the  final  Secretary's  Recommended  RPA 
Program  will  replace  the  Draft  RPA  Program,  at  this  point  in  time  it's 
impossible  to  know  how  much  of  a  difference,  if  any,  will  exist  in  the 
future  between  forest  plan  ASQ  levels  cuid  RPA  Program  timber  sale 
projections.   It  is  eiqpected  that  there  would  be  some  difference  between 
these  since  the  ASQ  is  a  ceiling  on  the  volume  that  could  be  sold  under 
forest  plan  direction,  not  a  projection  of  what  future  sale  levels  will 
be.   Also,  neither  the  forest  plan  ASQ's  nor  the  RPA  projections  can 
reflect  all  of  the  factors  that  may  influence  future  sale  levels.   The 
agency  is  sensitive  to  the  need,  from  a  community  stability  standfjoint,  to 
avoid  dramatic  reductions  in  its  timber  sale  offerings- -and  it  will,  to  the 
extent  that  it  c£ui,  minimize  the  aUsruptness  of  any  chouiges  in  national 
forest  harvest  levels. 

The  draft  Prograa  acknowladgaa  that  tree  aortality  has  Increased  34%  In  the 
last  few  years  bacausa  forests  are  aging  and  ovarstockad.   30  to  50  alllion 
acres  par  yaar  war*  bumad  by  wildfire  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  and 
today  betwaan  3  to  5  alllion  acres  are  bumad  annually. 

--  Will  treatment  of  340,000  acres  par  yaar  (as  called  for  in  the  draft 
Prograa)  significantly  reduce  the  acres  destroyed  annually  frca  disease, 
insects  and  vlldflre  and  the  associated  cost  spent  on  fire  suppression? 

--In  his  testiaony  before  this  Subccaaittee  in  Hovaabar,  Chief  Thcaas  said 
that  under  the  Nestem  Forest  Health  Initiative  the  Forest  Service  treated 
85,000  acres  in  the  Interaountain  Nest  in  FY  1995.   Ha  also  indicated  that 
the  agency  plans  to  treat  an  additional  3.7  alllion  acres  over  the  next 
five  year*.   This  equates  to  540,000  acres  par  yaar  (in  the  Wast  alone)  -- 
far  aora  than  is  called  for  in  the  RPA.  Nhlch  level  of  traataant  is  needed 
to  iiq>rova  forest  health,  and  iriiieh  projection  does  the  Forest  Service 
consider  aore  accurate? 
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The  Draft  RPA  Program  recognizes  that  unless  management  practices  are 
modified,  fire-adapted  ecosystems  will  continue  to  experience  major  forest 
health  problems  (including  insect  and  disease  epidemics  and  catastrophic 
wildfires)  related  to  the  buildup  of  fuels  emd  tree  density  beyond  historic 
levels  euid  to  changes  in  species  composition  due  to  fire  exclusion.   We 
intend  to  increase  emphasis  on  the  safe  and  effective  use  of  prescribed 
fire  as  a  management  tool.   Thinning  and  salvage  timber  harvest  treatments 
can  also  be  importcuit  tools  for  addressing  forest  health  problems,  aind 
their  use  as  a  proportion  of  total  harvest  is  expected  to  rise. 

The  Western  Forest  Health  Initiative  (WFHI)  includes  fuels  treatment  as 
well  as  many  other  kinds  of  activities.   Under  the  WFHI,  49,000  acres  of 
fuels  treatment  in  the  West  were  accomplished  in  1995,  and  sm  additional 
243,000  acres  are  planned  over  the  next  5  years.   Unlike  the  Draft  RPA 
Program,  the  WFHI  does  not  project  total  treatment  levels  nationwide. 
Rather,  WFHI  represents  exanples  of  projects  that  are  aimed  at  achieving 
the  goals  of  avoiding  catastrophic  losses,  restoring  ecosystem  processes, 
eUid  restoring  stressed  sites.   These  activities  contribute  to  improving  the 
health  of  our  Nation's  forests,  but  they  do  not  constitute  am  assessment  of 
total  forest  health  needs  nor  a  projection  of  total  treatments. 

The  Draft  RPA  Program  projected  a  fuels  treatment  level  of  327,000  acres 
auuiually,  and  total  timber  harvest  treatments  (all  methods  combined)  of 
632,000  acres  annually,  in  the  year  2000.   Public  comment  on  the  Draft  RPA 
Program  is  now  being  analyzed,  and  further  review  and  analysis  of  these 
comments  along  with  available  new  information  will  be  conducted  within  the 
Forest  Service  and  USDA  as  the  Secretary's  Recommended  RPA  Program  is 
developed.   Treatment  level  estimates  may  be  adjusted  as  a  result  of  these 
considerations,  eUid  will  be  included  in  the  Secretary's  Recommended  RPA 
Program. 

Budget  constraints  are  always  a  factor,  and  current  limits  on  Federal 
spending  will  certainly  limit  how  much  of  and  how  soon  the  needed  treatment 
can  be  acconplished.   Also,  certain  smoke  -  cdaatement  regulations  may  pose 
impediments  to  prescribed  burning;  the  Forest  Service  will  coordinate  with 
other  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies  to  identify  and  address  such 
irtpediments  on  a  case -by- case  basis. 

While  questioning  the  second  panel,  Mr.  Vento  commented  that  managing  the 
national  forests  Is  not  a  money  making  proposition.   In  this  correct  for 
the  national  forests  as  a  whole?   Is  it  true  for  each  progrram  managed  by 
the  Forest  Service?   Please  explain  your  answer.   Row  will  the  agency's 
ecosystem  management  policy,  articulated  in  the  draft  RPA  Program  affect 
the  costs  and  revenues  from  forest  management  In  the  future? 

Mr.  Vento  is  correct  in  stating  that  the  national  forests  are  not  a 
money-making  proposition.   The  Forest  Service,  as  directed  by  law,  manages 
the  national  forests  for  purposes  of  providing  multiple  benefits  for  the 
Americeui  public.   While  the  Forest  Service  is  committed  to  efficiently 
mcuiaging  the  national  forests,  current  laws  directing  Forest  Service 
activities  do  not  include  the  purpose  of  "making  money."   The  agency's 
ecosystem  management  approach,  as  the  means  to  achieving  our  goals,  is 
consistent  with  our  commitments  to  efficiency  and  is  intended  to  ensure 
sustainsd3le  multiple-use  management  over  time. 
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Overall,  the  total  revenues  generated  on  the  national  forests  are  less  them 
the  costs  of  managing  those  lands.   The  progreun- specif ic  costs  displayed  in 
the  Draft  RPA  Program  are  based  on  aggregations  developed  for  budget 
purposes,  and  those  costs  do  not  necessarily  directly  align  with  sources  of 
revenues.   Further,  many  of  the  costs  of  managing  the  national  forests  are 
joint  costs,  affecting  multiple  or  all  programs.   Excunples  are  fire 
fighting  and  insect  and  disease  suppression,  where  the  benefits  accrue 
simultaneously  to  recreation,  wildlife  cind  fish,  timber,  and  other 
programs . 

In  the  case  of  the  timber  program,  we  do  prepare  em  emnual  financial  report 
comparing  costs  and  revenues.   This  report  summarizes  information  from  the 
Timber  Sale  Program  Information  Reporting  System  (TSPIRS)  and  is  based  on 
Generally  Accepted  Accounting  Principles  (GAAP) .   The  FY  1994  report  showed 
that  the  harvest  of  4 . 8  billion  board  feet  of  timber  produced  $214  million 
in  net  revenues,  indicating  that  revenues  exceeded  the  cost  of  the  timber 
progrcun  in  that  fiscal  year.   Financial  reports  from  TSPIRS  have  been 
published  annually  since  1989,  and  each  year  revenues  have  exceeded  costs. 

The  Forest  Service  is  charged  with  providing  multiple  benefits  for  the 
Americeui  public.   The  value  of  those  benefits  goes  beyond  the  revenues 
collected  and  greatly  exceed  those  revenues.   Mciny  goods  and  services  from 
the  national  forests  are  provided  at  little  or  no  charge,  such  as 
recreation,  gathering  special  forest  products  for  personal  use,  euid  some 
commercial  outputs.   The  Forest  Service  is  committed  to  resource  pricing 
consistent  with  direction  from  the  Office  of  Management  cuid  Budget  (0MB)  in 
0MB  Circular  A- 25,  concerning  fair  market  value  for  user  fees.   However, 
inconsistencies  in  current  laws,  regulations,  and  policies  limit,  and  in 
some  cases  preclude,  charging  all  users  on  this  basis.   Current  legislation 
limits  fees  and  charges  for  such  outputs  as  minerals,  grazing,  and 
recreation.   Increasing  revenues  from  these  programs  will  require  amending 
existing  legislation  or  passing  new  legislation. 

Ecosystem  meuiagement  is  the  approach  being  taken  to  achieve  sustainable 
multiple-use  of  the  national  forests.   We  believe  this  approach  ensures 
appropriate  consideration  of  economic  and  social  factors  as  well  as 
ecological  factors  in  our  decisionmaking.   Our  commitment  to  efficiency  is 
unchanged . 

In  the  long  run,  we  expect  our  ecosystem  management  approach  will  yield 
greater  sustainable  levels  of  goods,  services,  and  uses  of  national 
forests.   As  this  occurs,  revenues  will  increase  in  some  cases.   However, 
revenue  generation  will  continue  to  be  primeurily  affected  by  the  laws  under 
which  we  operate,  as  discussed  above. 

The  cover  letter  to  the  draft  Program  states  that  'the  Federal  Oovemaent 
is  comiBltted  to  reducing  the  deficit  and  balancing  the  budget.'   Is  the 
draft  Program  budget  neutral?   Is  It  possible  to  develop  an  RPA  that  is 
budget -balanced? 

The  Draft  RPA  Program  is  not  budget  neutral .   The  proposed  increase  in 
costs  over  the  50-year  period  is  larger  than  the  estimated  increase  in 
revenues  over  that  time.    However,  we  also  estimated  that  revenues  will 
increase  at  a  greater  rate  than  costs . 
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An  RPA  Program  proposal  to  achieve  the  programs,  goods,  services,  and  uses 
described  in  the  Draft  RPA  Program  eund,  at  the  same  time,  to  generate 
revenues  at  least  equal  to  the  costs  is  not  possible  under  current  law. 
However,  our  euialyses  suggest  that  if  we  could  charge  fair  market  value  for 
goods,  services,  and  uses  provided  by  the  Forest  Service,  the  proposed  RPA 
Program  would  have  a  positive  budget -balancing  effect,  where  revenues  would 
exceed  costs . 

Given  current  laws,  an  RPA  Program  proposal  with  costs  limited  to  revenues 
generated  would  likely  be  dramatically  different  from  the  current  Draft 
Program.   While  we  have  not  developed  such  a  program,  we  would  expect  our 
ability  to  comply  with  existing  legal  requirements  to  be  severely 
affected.   Existing  legal  requirements  affect  activities  in  research, 
state,  private,  auid  international  assistance  programs  as  well  as  activities 
on  the  national  forests  and  grasslands . 

How  can  the  Forest  Service  justify  a  17%  increase  in  budget,  over  the  next 
few  years,  when  the  RPA  proposes  a  radical  change  In  management  that  is 
projected  to  decrease  the  number  of  forest  users,  reduce  access  for 
recreation  and  wildlife  management,  and  Impact  the  basic  mission  of 
managing  forest  resources?  Which  programs  will  benefit  from  the  budget 
Increase,  and  by  how  much? 

The  Draft  RPA  Program  proposes  that  in  the  future  the  Forest  Service 
address  both  needs  and  opportunities  to  manage  and  use  our  forest  and 
rangeland  resources.   The  proposal  recognizes  that  the  involvement  of  the 
Forest  Service  in  other  domains  of  forest  mcuiagement  beyond  National  Forest 
System  is  critical  to  ensuring  that  all  the  Nation's  forest  and  rangeland 
resources  are  well  managed,  cmd  the  management  on  National  Forest  System 
lands  is  complemented  cuid  supported  by  other  program  objectives.   The 
modest  increase  in  costs  projected  for  Research,  State  and  Private 
Forestry,  and  International  Forestry  programs  reflects  the  agency's 
commitment  to  increase  its  ability  to  integrate  science  and  policy,  develop 
cooperative  programs  with  local  communities  cuid  private  landowners,  and  to 
support  international  efforts  to  attain  sustainable  forest  development. 

Implementation  of  the  RPA  Program  between  1993  cuid  2000  is  supported  by 
total  agency  cost  increases  of  15.4  percent.   This  represents  an  average 
increase  in  expected  costs  of  a  little  more  them  2  percent  annually.   In 
comparison,  costs  shown  for  National  Forest  System  (NFS)  programs  increase 
8.8  percent  over  the  same  period,-  an  average  annual  increase  of  1.3 
percent .   These  costs  include  funding  from  congressional  appropriations  as 
well  as  estimates  of  funding  contributions  from  the  expanded  use  of 
cost -share,  cost -matching,  and  volunteer  programs. 

There  are  differences  in  the  way  the  increases  are  distributed  among  the 
major  progreun  areas.   The  Draft  RPA  Program  shows  that  the  Research,  State 
and  Private  Forestry,  and  International  Forestry  programs  all  have  cost 
increases  higher  than  those  reported  for  NFS.   As  a  percentage  of  the  total 
Forest  Service  costs  in  1993,  management  of  NFS  lands  is  the  largest 
component,  totaling  86.6  percent.   This  percentage  share  declines  to  81.8 
percent  by  2000,  although  total  NFS  costs  increase  for  the  period.   The 
other  program  areas  remain  relatively  small  between  1993  smd  2000,  even 
though  all  show  modest  increases  as  a  percentage  of  total  Forest  Service 
costs.   Research  increases  from  6  percent  to  8.4  percent,  State  cuid  Private 
Forestry  from  7.1  percent  to  9.0  percent,  and  International  Forestry  from 
0.2  percent  to  0 . 8  percent. 
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Timber  aind  recreation  related  resource  output  measures  reported  in  the 
Draft  RPA  Program  do  not  support  the  assertion  of  dramatic  decreases  in  the 
number  of  forest  users  or  access  for  recreation  cuid  wildlife  management. 
Timber  production,  while  below  the  1993  base  year  level,  is  projected  to 
increase  about  15  percent  from  current  levels  (3.9  BBF  harvested  in  1995  to 
4.5  BBF)  .   In  the  period  1993  to  2000,  wildlife  and  fish  use  is  eiqpected  to 
increase  42  percent,  wilderness  use  4.1  percent,  and  general  recreation  use 
a  little  more  them  2  percent. 

The  road  obliterations  and  closures  reported  in  the  Draft  RPA  Progreun  will 
have  minimal  effects  on  access  for  wildlife  and  fish  recreation 
opportunities.   Selected  road  closures  are  needed  to  provide  quality 
hunting  e}q>erience8  in  areas  with  too  many  roads  and  to  provide  secure 
habitat  for  species  like  elk  and  bear,  where  hunter  harvest  rates  are  too 
high.   Road  closures  are  sometimes  done  in  partnership  with  wildlife  groups 
like  the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation,  Trout  Unlimited,  etc. 

Sufficient  public  access  for  general  recreational  use  will  also  be 
maintained,  even  though  some  roads  will  be  obliterated  or  closed.   An 
extensive  road  system  will  continue  to  exist- -over  360,000  miles; 
therefore,  we  do  not  anticipate  significant  reductions  in  driving  for 
pleasure  and  other  road  use  activities .   Some  areas  may  becc»ne  less 
accessible  and  some  reduction  in  the  quality  of  recreation  experiences  may 
be  expected  in  areas  that  get  increased  road  use.   However,  a  sufficient 
number  of  total  roads  will  be  availsible  to  offer  alternatives  for 
recreationists . 

9.  In  his  testimony,  Mr.  Hronek  questioned  the  RPA  a88uiq>tlon  that  private 
sector  investments  for  recreation  will  Increase  dramatically.   It  appears 
that  the  assumptions  are  unrealistic  and  overly  optimistic.   Could  you 
please  explain  the  basis  for  the  assiu^tlons,  as  well  as  the  extent  to 
which  the  draft  Program  relies  on  private  investments  in  order  to  achieve 
the  Forest  Service's  recreation  goals. 

The  Draft  RPA  Program  does  not  assume  a  "dramatic"  increase  in  private 
investments  as  a  proportion  of  total  recreation  program  costs.   We  expect 
the  private  sector  to  continue  its  historic  level  of  participation  in 
operating  and  maintaining  developed  facilities  through  contracts  and 
concessions.   An  effort  has  been  initiated  to  encourage  public/private 
ventures  in  developing  and  managing  recreation  facilities.   This  effort  is 
intended  to  increase  the  cost-efficiency  of  developed  site  management  and 
satisfy  the  demand  for  a  broader  spectrum  of  services  at  our  most 
intensively  used  sites.   However,  the  Draft  Program  does  not  assume  it  will 
make  a  dramatic  cheuige  in  the  proportion  of  appropriated  funding  over  time. 

10.  How  does  the  Draft  Program  address  the  concern  that  growing  human 
populations  and  an  expanding  urban/rural  Interface  create  Increased 
conflicts  over  forest  land  use  and  major  implications  for  wlldland  fire 
control? 

Rapid  urbeua  expcuision  in  and  adjacent  to  forests  euid  rsmge  lands,  or  the 
"wildland/urban  interface,"  poses  significant  challenges.   Population 
growth  in  wildland/urban  interface  areas  increases  the  risk  from  wildfire 
to  people,  homes,  cuid  businesses.   The  Forest  Service  participates  actively 
in  community-based  interface  efforts  aimed  at  minimizing  risks  euid 
addressing  community  needs.   We  have  worked  to  inprove  ccmmunication  and 
cooperation  with  adjacent  landoimers  and  land  managers  as  well  as  with 
State  auid  local  governments  to  promote  voluntary,  mutually  acceptable 
adjustments  that  make  management  of  intermingled  lands  more  coo^lementary . 
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The  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior  recently  conpleted  a  review 
of  Federal  wildland  fire  management  policy  auid  programs.   With  regard  to 
the  urban/wildland  interface  fire  risk,  the  review  contains  a  consistent 
set  of  principles  and  policies  that  are  designed  to  improve  our  capability 
of  responding  to  the  challenges  with  which  we  are  faced.   Recommendations 
in  the  report  are  consistent  with  direction  proposed  in  the  Draft  RPA 
Program  for  addressing  these  issues. 

The  Draft  RPA  Program  calls  for  continuing  and  ejqjanding  all  of  the  efforts 
described  ahove .      It  envisions  a  variety  of  proactive  and  assertive  actions 
to  confront  specific  interface  conflicts,  develop  workeible  solutions,  and 
minimize  the  potential  for  future  problems.   We  propose  to  look  for  new 
opportunities  to  create  cooperative  forums  for  addressing  these  issues, 
including  joint  plamning  efforts,  work  agreements  where  appropriate,  and 
developing  partnerships  with  particular  not-for-profit  associations. 
Through  the  implementation  of  these  types  of  efforts,  we  can   act  as  good 
neighbors  to  local  communities  and   respond  to  the  changing  social  character 
of  the  wildlcund/urban  interface  areas.   Of  course,  in  doing  so,  we  will 
continue  to  respect,  and  be  particularly  sensitive  to,  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  State  and  local  governments  and  private  landowners  to 
make  decisions  about  the  use  and  management  of  state  and  private  Icmd. 

In  addition  to  attending  to  interface  issues,  the  Forest  Service  will  place 
special  emphasis  on  management  in  the  adjacent  wildland  areas.   Vegetation 
and  fuels  on  public  lands  will  be  more  intensively  managed  to  reduce  the 
potential  for  catastrophic  wildfire  where  wildlands  and  urban  areas  meet. 

Since  the  1920' s  the  Forest  Service  has  had  a  special  relationship  with  the 
State  Foresters,  acting  in  partnership  arrangements  to  deliver  program 
services.   How  does  this  RPA  Program  work  to  strengthen  that  relationship? 
How  does  it  strengthen  your  relationship  with  local  and  tribal  governments? 

Our  relationship  with  State  Foresters  continues  to  be  an  importaint  element 
in  our  rural  development  and   community  assistance  programs.   The  Draft  RPA 
Program  reinforces  continuation  of  the  State  role,  and  State  Foresters  in 
particular,  in  delivering  technical  and  finsmcial  assistance  to  non-Federal 
land  owners  and  managers . 

America's  forests  are  primarily  a  privately  owned  resource.   The  Forest 
Service  works  with  State  Foresters  to  build  and  maintain  partnerships  with 
these  landowners  as  well  as  with  other  Federal  jurisdictions  and  State  land 
management  agencies.   The  Draft  RPA  Program  recognizes  the  increasing  need 
for  cooperation  among  land  managers  from  every  sector,  as  each  strives  to 
meet  their  objectives.   To  bridge  ownership  and  organizational  boundaries, 
the  Draft  RPA  Program  continues  and  expauids  Forest  Service  policies, 
programs,  and  projects  that  encourage  information  sharing  among  landowners 
and  sound  mainagement  of  natural  resources  on  all  lands,  public  and  private. 

The  Forest  Service  participates  directly  in  community  life,  considering  auid 
supporting  community  needs,  facilitating  planning  efforts,  sharing 
information  and  technologies,  and  helping  citizens  auid  community  leaders  to 
ejqjlore  opportunities  for  sustainable  development .   The  Draft  RPA  Program 
reinforces  local  Forest  Service  managers'  efforts  to  facilitate  voluntary, 
local -level  partnerships  that  will  enhance  a  mutual  understanding  auid 
practice  of  ecosystem  management .   It  continues  to  encourage  State  and 
private  landowners  to  practice  careful  land  stewardship  in  meeting  their 
management  goals.   State  stewardship  programs  will  be  used  to  help 
prioritize  Federal  finauicial  and  technical  assistance  to  achieve  cominon 
management  goals. 
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By  providing  leadership,  staff  assistauice,  and  facilitation  skills,  we  hope 
to  help  communities  build  strategic  plans,  develop  initiatives,  and 
organize  their  efforts  to  plan  for  economic  diversity,  vitality,  and 
development. 

Specifically,  with  regard  to  tribal  government  relationships,  the  Draft  RPA 
Program  recognizes  the  established  treaty  rights  of  the  tribes  and  trust 
responsibilities  of  the  Federal  government.   Our  Native  American  Policy, 
stated  in  the  Forest  Service  Manual  (Chapter  1563),  outlines  how  the  agency 
will  pursue  its  activities  in  a  meumer  that  respects  these  rights  euid 
responsibilities.   The  Draft  RPA  Progreun  mcJces  explicit  our  commitment  to 
proactively  inclement  this  policy  in  all  of  our  ongoing  activities.   We 
will  maintain  government -to -government  relationships  with  the  tribes, 
providing  a  constructive  atmosphere  for  ongoing  consultations  on  leuid 
management  planning  and  iiqslementation  of  ecosystem  management  in  the 
national  forests.   The  delivery  of  research  and  technical  assistance  and  of 
all  Forest  Service  programs,  including  those  of  State  and  Private  Forestry, 
will  be  made  directly  to  tribes,  with  State  Foresters  as  key  partners. 

One  strategy  that  has  been  proposed  is  that  the  United  States  should  work 
to  become  self-sufficient  in  wood  products  production  and  consui^tion. 
Does  the  1995  Draft  Program  consider  opportunities  and  propose  actions  to 
grow  as  much  wood  fiber  in  the  United  States  as  the  U.S.  consumes? 

The  United  States  already  grows  more  wood  fiber  than  we  consume.   For 
example,  in  1991,  we  consumed  the  equivalent  of  18.1  billion  cubic  feet  and 
we  grew  21.6  billion  cubic  feet.   Therefore,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
consider  proposals  to  grow  as  much  wood  as  we  consume  in  the  Draft  RPA 
Program.   However,  we  do  not  produce  exactly  the  mix  of  wood  products  we 
consume,  resulting  in  the  eiqiort  and  import  of  wood  products.   This 
situation  is  expected  to  continue  in  the  future. 

--If  the  U.S.  will  not  grow  enough  wood  fiber  to  meet  domestic  demand, 
does  the  draft  Program  propose  to  reduce  the  consuaptlon  of  wood  fiber  to  a 
level  that  can  be  produced?   Does  it  consider  the  environmental  effects  of 
shifting  demand  to  non-wood  substitutes? 

The  Draft  RPA  Program  assumes  that  the  timber  products  supply  and  demand 
situation  will  be  largely  determined  by  market  forces  operating  within 
constraints  of  policy  and  law.   We  have  a  long  history  of  inqports  of  timber 
products  from  Canada- -especially  softwood  lumber,  newsprint,  and   wood  pulp 
--and  we  expect  this  to  continue. 

The  RPA  Assessment  projects  rising  prices  for  timber  products  for  the  next 
several  decades.   Market  reactions  to  this  situation  are  likely  to  include 
continued  or  increased  imports,  decreased  exports,  use  of  new  wood  products 
that  economize  on  wood  use,  increased  recycling,  increased  harvest  on 
privately  owned  forest  lands,  and  increased  use  of  non-wood  substitutes. 
Recycling  auid  application  of  new  wood-based  technologies  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  wood  fiber  consumption  or  the  effect  of  using  lower  quality  wood 
fiber.   The  mix  of  market  responses  to  the  projected  supply-demand 
situation  is  uncertain.   The  history  of  materials  usage,  however,  suggests 
substitution  of  one  fiber-based  product  for  smother.   For  example,  softwood 
plywood  can  substitute  for  lumber  and  oriented  strand  board  can   substitute 
for  softwood  plywood.   The  environmental  effects  of  usage  of  non-wood 
substitutes  are  different  than  for  the  use  of  wood-based  materials,  but  we 
did  not  consider  these  differential  effects  in  developing  the  Draft  RPA 
Program . 
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--  How  much  will  the  U.S.  need  to  increase  wood  imports  in  order  to  meet 
demand?   What  countries  will  provide  the  future  supplies?   How  do  their 
environmental  requirements  for  timber  management  compare  to  those  in  the 
U.S.? 

The  pattern  and  quantity  of  imports  are  affected  by  domestic  market 
conditions,  conditions  in  overseas  markets,  and  competition  from 
producers.   The  RPA  Assessment  projects  the  roundwood  equivalent  of  iitports 
to  increase  from  2.2  billion  cubic  feet  in  1991  to  3 . 7  billion  cubic  feet 
in  2040.   We  expect  much  of  that  increase  in  imports  will  come  from 
Canada.   Other  countries  with  potential  for  increased  exports  are  Chile, 
New  Zealand,  and  Scandinavian  countries.   Other  possibilities  include 
e3q>orts  from  plantations  in  Brazil  and  other  countries.   Siberia  has  large 
volumes  of  softwood  timber,  but  development  prospects  are  problematic. 

Inports  from  non-North  American  sources  are  subject  to  pest  regulations  of 
the  USDA  Animal  cind  Pleint  Health  Inspection  Service  (APHIS)  .   Environmental 
requirements  for  timber  management  in  other  countries  are  likely  to  vary 
from  country  to  country.   Except  for  Siberia,  expected  sources  of  imports 
are  from  plantations  and/or  countries  with  long  histories  of  responsible 
forest  management .   To  the  extent  that  environmental  problems  are 
associated  with  timber  harvesting  in  developing  countries,  the  Forest 
Service  is  encouraging  improvements  in  environmental  staindards  eind 
advocating  sustainable  forest  management  through  international  technical 
assistance. 

The  Draft  Program  appears  overly  optimistic  In  projecting  domestic  timber 
supplies,  since  it  projects  a  64%  Increase  in  timber  harvest  from 
non- Industrial  private  forest  lands  by  the  year  2040.   What  evidence  does 
the  agency  have  that  harvests  on  non -industrial  private  lands  are  likely  to 
Increase  by  such  a  magnitude?   (To  achieve  a  64%  Increase  In  production, 
most  non- Industrial  lands  would  have  to  be  managed  as  Intensively  as 
Industrial  lands  are  managed  today.) 

Between  1952  and  1991,  harvest  on  non- industrial  private  lands  increased 
53  percent.   During  this  time,  inventories  of  softwoods  and  hardwoods 
continued  to  increase.   Non- industrial  private  Icuidowners  have  been 
responsive  to  timber  prices  in  the  past,  and  we  expect  that  responsiveness 
to  continue  in  the  future.   The  projected  price  increases  for  timber  are 
expected  to  be  sufficient  incentive  for  increased  harvest  in  the  future. 

--  The  draft  Program  acknowledges  that  'Private  lands  will  be  expected  to 
satisfy  a  relatively  greater  share  of  future  demands  for  natural  resources, 
although  relatively  little  data  have  shown  how  much.   Additional 
information  will  be  necessary  to  evaluate  the  feasibility  of  Increasing 
total  outputs  from  these  lands.   Caution  is  warranted.  .  .*  (page  II- 5, 
■Conflicting  Demands  on  Private  Lands,'  emphasis  added).   Why  should  we,  as 
a  nation,  ask  non- industrial  private  land  owners  to  manage  their  lands  more 
intensively  to  meet  the  nation's  needs  for  wood  products,  when  our 
publicly-owned  national  forests  will  be  managed  even  less  intensively  In 
the  future,  and  the  draft  Program  ac)uiowledges  that  too  little  data  Is 
available  to  evaluate  the  feasibility  of  the  proposal? 
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Non- industrial  private  lands  are  the  largest  share  of  all  timberland  in  the 
U.S.,  with  59  percent  of  the  total.   By  contrast.  National  Forest  System 
lands  are  only  17  percent  of  the  total.   Timber  production  levels  on 
national  forests  affect  market  relationships  for  non- industrial  private 
land  o»mers.   A  reduction  in  national  forest  harvest  creates  new 
opportunities  for  these  owners  to  market  their  timber.   If  they  choose  not 
to  respond,  we  would  ej^ect  other  market  responses,  such  as  application  of 
new  technologies,  to  become  relatively  more  i-xapoztamt. .      Vftiile  we  have 
expectations  about  market  responses,  the  1993  Update  of  the  RPA  Assessment 
pointed  out  that  the  softwood  supply  situation  in  the  United  States  is 
unprecedented  cuid  these  potential  responses  are  outside  the  range  of 
historical  data. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  private  sector  Ceui  respond  quickly  to  changes 
in  markets  in  ways  that  Government  camnot .   Timing  can  be  critical  with 
industry's  ability  to  rapidly  bring  products  to  market  when  short-term 
price  increases  or  supply  decreases  warrant. 

The  Forest  Service  has  a  multiple  use  mandate  that  establishes  a  variety  of 
management  objectives.   The  national  forests  must  be  managed  for  the  full 
remge  of  multiple  use  benefits,  including  nonmarket  uses  and   values,  they 
are  suited  to  provide.   With  this  mandate,  we  cannot  just  focus  on 
intensively  managing  one  resource  to  provide  a  particular  product;  we  must 
sometimes  limit  production  of  ccoimodities  to  allow  us  to  protect  or  enhance 
other  values  and  uses  of  the  national  forests. 
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BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS 

520  W.  Main  Street 

P.O.  Box  10207,  Quincy,  California  95971  (916)  283-6315     FAX  (916)  284-6415 


PRANCES  J   ROUOEBUSH,    DISTRICT  1 
ROBERT  A.  MEACHER.   DISTRICT  2 
PAUL  E  SIMPSON.    DISTRICT  3 
PHILUP  a.  BRESCIANI     DISTRICT  4 
aiU  COATES.   DISTRICT  S 

JUOfTH  WELLS.   CLERK 

y^ril  25,  1996 


Congressman  James  V.  Hansen,  Chairman 
Subcommittee  on  National  Parks,  Forests  and  Lands 
Committee  on  Resources 
Washington,  DC  20S1S 


Dear  Congressman  Hansen: 


Attached  is  my  response  to  your  foUow-up  questions  from  my  testimony  before  your  committee  in 
Febiuraiy  regarding  the  Forest  Service's  draft  1995  Resources  Planning  Act  Program.  If  you 
have  any  questions  or  need  additional  information,  please  contact  me.  You  or  your  staff  may 
reach  me  at  916/283-6314. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  testimony  on  this  important  issue. 


RespectfiiUy, 


ScCt^^iiitio 


William  S.  Coates 
Phimas  County  Supervisor 

Enclosures 
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WRITTEN  TESTIMONY 

TO  THE 

HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE 

ON 

NATIONAL  PARKS,  FORESTS  AND  LANDS 

William  S  Coates 

Plumas  County  Supervisor 

April  24,  1996 


In  your  experience,  does  local  government  have  a  good  working  relationship  with  the 
Forest  Service?  Will  the  draft  RPA  Program  help  to  strengthen  that  relationship? 
What  additional  steps  would  you  recommend? 

Local  governments  in  rural  California  have  a  long  history  of  strained  relations  with  the  Forest 
Service    In  Plumas  County,  we  are  continuing  to  make  strides  in  creating  a  positive  working 
relationship  with  local  Forest  Service  officials  with  some  qualified  successes    Our  greatest 
challenge  has  always  been,  and  continues  to  be,  the  relationship  between  local  interests  and  the 
Regional  and  Washington  Office  of  the  Forest  Service  regarding  policies  and  fiscal  decisions  made 
and  implemented  from  those  levels. 

The  draft  RPA  program  contains  little  that  will  contribute  to  strengthened  relationships  between 
the  Agency  and  local  governments.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  document's  lack  of  specific  direction 
on  how  to  achieve  the  RPA  goals  and  objectives  and  an  historical  lack  of  follow-through  on  the 
part  of  the  Forest  Service    The  draft  RPA  does  not  provide  specific  direction  to  the  Forest 
Service  to  implement  any  of  the  concepts  in  the  RPA.  Many  of  the  goals  and  objectives  contained 
in  the  RPA  are  already  part  of  the  Forest  Service  mission  and  legally  required  under  existing  law, 
but  are  not  currently  being  implemented  or  utilized    For  example: 

Collaborative  Processes/Citizen  Input 

The  Forest  Service  is  akeady  required  to  work  with  interested  citizens  through  NEPA,  NFMA 
and  other  laws.  There  are  already  adequate  opportunities  to  be  involved  in  Agency  management 
decisions.  The  problem  is  a  lack  of  serious  consideration  of  public  input    An  example  of  this 
problem  is  a  recent  conflict  over  landbase  allocation  on  the  Lassen  National  Forest. 

Public  controversy  recently  swelled  over  the  development  of  the  Barkley  Fire  Salvage  Sale,  a 
project  located  in  the  sensitive  Deer  Creek  Watershed    Despite  the  fact  that  over  75%  of  the  109 
scoping  comments  received  on  the  project  hsted  sensitive  watershed  issues  as  a  concern,  the  sale 
was  put  forward.  The  Forest  Service's  decision  to  put  the  sale  forward  was  also  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  Quincy  Library  Group  landbase,  a  project  the  Lassen  National  Forest  has  claimed  to 
support  for  the  last  three  years. 
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Another  example  of  the  Forest  Service  blatantly  ignoring  citizen  input  can  be  found  in  the 
California  Spotted  Owl  EIS  process    In  the  summer  of  1993,  the  Cal-Owl  team  solicited  scoping 
comments  on  the  development  of  a  management  plan  for  the  California  spotted  owl.  Of  the 
approximately  160  comments  received  during  the  scoping  period,  over  80  commentors  expressed 
concern  over  economic  and  job-related  issues  and  the  need  for  an  alternative  that  would  sustain 
communities.  Almost  as  many  commentors  expressed  concern  about  the  need  to  address 
catastrophic  fire.  Upon  release  of  the  draft  EIS  for  the  California  spotted  owl,  none  of  the 
alternatives  contained  management  options  to  sustain  communities  at  current  levels  of  economic 
and  social  well-being,  let  alone  historic  levels.  Fire  was  also  inadequately  addressed  in  the  series 
of  alternatives. 

There  is  little  hope  of  the  draft  RPA  strengthening  County  relationships  with  the  Forest  Service 
One  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  currently  hindering  better  relations  between  these  parties  is  the 
inability  of  local  Forest  Service  ofiicials  to  actually  make  decisions.  Inflexible  and  declining 
budgets  create  a  fiscal  barrier  to  decision-making.  The  lack  of  ability  or  incentive  to  take 
responsible  risks  necessary  to  manage  the  land  create  regulatory  and  psycho-political  barriers. 
And  finally,  the  agency  itself  is  so  tangled  in  its  own  self-imposed  regulation  that  it  has  neatly 
invented  its  own  permanent  barrier  to  implementation  at  the  higher  levels  of  the  agency.  This 
mire  of  regulatory  excess  has  also  afforded  the  Forest  Service  protection  fi-om  any  effective 
measure  of  accountability.  This  lack  of  accountability  continues  to  be  a  strain  on  County/Forest 
Service  relations. 

Additional  steps  that  would  help  remove  some  of  these  barriers  include  the  following: 

Accounlability/Effectiveness 

While  the  draft  RPA  talks  about  creating  an  atmosphere  where  "people  are  respected,  trusted, 
valued  and  where  expertise  and  professionalism  are  rewarded",  this  needs  to  be  expanded  and 
broadened.  The  Forest  Service  needs  to  aggressively  pursue  developing  the  institutional  capacity 
to  take  painfiil  corrective  measures  when  employees  are  not  producing  as  expected.  The  Forest 
Service  has  successfiiUy  insulated  itself  fi'om  these  kinds  of  measures  through  misuse  of  the 
AflSrmative  Action  Program,  civil  rights  processes  and  other  self-invented  institutional 
mechanisms. 

Budgeting 

The  draft  RPA  presents  some  good  first  steps  in  improving  the  budget  system.  Elimination  of 
some  Budget  Line  Items  (BLIs)  and  Expanded  Budget  Line  Items  (EBLIs)  has  the  potential  to 
increase  flexibility  and  enhance  management  options. 

Expanding  Reprogranuning  Authority  is  also  a  good  first  step.  Along  with  expanded  authority, 
there  also  needs  to  be  clearer  direction  to  ensure  that  authorized  reprogranuning  can  and  does 
occur  to  meet  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  reprogranuning  decision.  Currently,  even  when 
reprogramming  decisions  are  made,  there  are  often  barriers  to  getting  fiands  successfLiUy 
reprognunmed  at  the  local  level  because  of  interpretations  of  policy  and  regulation.  A  recent 
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example  is  the  reprogramming  of  $4  7  million  to  the  QLG  Forests  for  implementation  of  elements 
of  the  QLG  proposal.'  Despite  the  clearly-stated  intent  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Dan 
Glickman,  to  implement  fuels  projects  consistent  with  the  Quincy  Library  Group  plan, 
interpretations  and  limitations  on  reprogramming  were  hampering  the  Forests'  efforts  to  begin 
implementation  of  those  projects    Precious  time  had  to  be  spent  clarifying  issues  surrounding  the 
reprogramming. 

The  Funding  of  Resource  Support  Activities  as  described  in  the  draft  RPA  is  not  clear  enough  to 
effectively  implement  resource  management  in  a  revenue  neutral  or  revenue  positive  fashion.  The 
"benefitting  function"  approach  as  described  in  the  RPA  needs  to  be  better  defined  and  expanded.^ 
Benefitting  fiinctions  will  need  to  be  more  inclusive  of  all  benefits,  i.e.  timber  sales  benefitting  fire 
prevention,  recreation,  grazing/forage,  wildlife  or  fire  suppression  benefitting  recreation  and 
wildlife    Mechanisms  also  need  to  be  developed  to  account  for  the  benefits  of  avoided  costs,  i.e. 
the  benefits  derived  from  fire  prevention  or  avoiding  pest  infestation.  Without  clearer  direction, 
the  benefitting  function  approach  to  budgeting  will  continue  to  result  in  issues  like  below  cost 
timber  sales. 

Another  change  that  needs  to  occur  in  budgeting  was  not  even  listed  at  all    There  is  currently  a 
serious  problem  in  tracking  the  expenditure  of  indirect  costs  in  the  Forest  Service  budget.  With 
the  developing  trend  in  integration  of  programs  greater  efforts  need  to  be  made  to  integrate, 
reduce  and  track  indirect  costs    There  is  currently  little  to  no  effective  tracking  of  indirect  costs 
and  the  methods  of  tracking  are  inconsistent  across  forests. 

Recently,  the  QLG  discovered  these  tracking  inconsistencies  while  attempting  to  monitor  how  $1 
million  in  carryover  flmds  were  spent  across  the  Lassen,  Plumas  and  Tahoe  National  Forests^ 
What  should  have  been  a  simple  effort  to  monitor  expenditures  proved  to  be  a  difficult  task.  All 
three  of  the  Forests  had  different  methods  of  tracking  expenditures.  Some  of  these 
inconsistencies  even  varied  by  District.  The  end  result  of  the  QLG  search  was  that  tracking  all  of 
the  funds  proved  nearly  impossible,  despite  the  fact  that  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  $1  million 
allocation  was  that  no  dollars  go  to  overhead. 

In  another  instance,  the  Lassen,  Plumas  and  Tahoe  National  Forests  presented  the  Quincy  Library 
Group  with  their  plan  for  spending  the  $4  7  million  redirected  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
mid-December*.  The  Forest  Health  Pilot  proposed  an  across-the-board  14%  allocation  of  these 
flmds  to  cover  indirect  costs    However,  the  Forests  made  no  adjustments  to  indirect  costs  within 
their  regular  programs  to  reflect  this  windfall.  As  the  Forest  Service  moves  toward  integration  of 
functions,  the  area  of  indirect  costs  will  need  to  be  monitored  and  adjusted  appropriately.  The 
draft  RPA  makes  no  provision  for  this. 
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Will  die  goals  and  objectives  of  the  RPA  be  useful  to  local  collaborative  groups?  Are 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  draft  RPA  Program  specific  enough  to  guide 
collaborative  groups?  Using  these  goals  and  objectives,  will  collaborative  groups  be 
better  able  to  resolve  the  conflicts  between  supporting  communities  and  protecting  the 
environment? 

The  goals  and  objectives  of  the  RPA  will  be  of  relatively  little  use  to  coUaborative  groups  such  as 
the  Quincy  Library  Group.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  RPA  does  little,  if  anything,  to 
empower  the  Forest  Service  to  carry  out  its  goals  and  objectives.  Many  of  the  goals  and 
objectives  contained  in  the  RPA  (including  the  relatively  detailed  description  of  Ecosystem 
Management)  are  already  mandated  by  NEPA,  NFMA,  individual  Forest  Plans,  Regional 
Standards  and  Guidelines  and  other  compelling  documents.  Despite  this  multitude  of 
reinforcement  for  the  concepts  and  mandates  for  implementation  of  them,  the  Forest  Service  at 
nearly  every  level  of  the  organization  is  unable  to  carry  out  these  objectives.  From  a  rural 
community  perspective,  this  appears  to  be  due  to  budgetary  factors,  the  lack  of  accountability 
within  the  agency,  lack  of  Congressional  understanding  of  local  agency  issues  and  local 
agency/community  efforts,  lack  of  initiative  or  follow-through  throughout  the  agency,  and  the  fact 
that  NEPA  is  not  limited  to  disclosure. 

The  goals  and  objectives  set  forth  in  the  draft  RPA  do  not  contain  enough  direction  to  be  of  much 
use  to  most  community-based  efforts  in  resolving  conflict.  Having  a  Forest  Service  that  responds 
to,  and  works  in  good  faith  with,  local  efforts  like  the  Quincy  Library  Group  would  be  of  infinitely 
more  assistance  to  community-based  collaborative  efforts,  especially  with  regard  to  the  higher 
levels  of  the  Forest  Service.  Case  in  point,  the  QLG  Conmiunity  Stability  Proposal  is  completely 
legal  and  implementable  under  existing  law.  Most  of  the  proposal  could  be  fully  implemented 
immediately  given  agency  initiative  and  direction,  and  legal  processes  (hearings,  LMP 
amendments)  exist  to  implement  the  rest.  Yet,  the  Quincy  Library  Group,  after  three  years  has 
yet  to  see  an  acceptable  level  of  implementation. 


Please  explain  the  dijficulties  associated  with  county  planning  and  budgeting  for 
counties  like  yours,  where  the  national  forests  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  county,  and 
the  agency  that  manages  those  forests  is  continually  changing  its  direction. 

The  continual  shifts  in  management  direction  have  created  incredible  hardship  on  rural  counties 
like  Plumas.  The  timber  harvest  levels  in  the  Quincy  Library  Group  area  have  declined  by  more 
than  50%  since  1990.  This  has  led  to  a  decrease  in  timber  receipts  to  roads  and  schools  in  our 
counties.  Timber  harvest  values  have  plummeted  due  to  the  decrease  in  quality  of  harvested 
material.  Our  school  districts  have  had  to  undergo  mass  layoffs,  due  to  the  inability  plan  to  for 
the  long  term.  With  almost  40%  of  Plumas  County's  workforce  employed  in  the  timber  industry, 
downsizing  of  the  industry  has  created  an  increase  in  the  use  of  social  services  provided  by  the 
county.'   The  importance  of  the  economic  role  of  the  timber  industry  is  further  compounded  by 
the  fact  that  the  three  largest  employers  in  Plumas  County  are  government  entities.' 
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This  heavy  dqjendence  upon  the  timber  industry  and  its  reliance  upon  federal  timber  makes  it 
diflScult  to  develop  any  kind  of  comprehensive,  long-term  vision  for  the  future  of  the  county  and 
its  citizens.  Responsible  growth  management  is  difficult  when  the  capacity  to  ensure  services  and 
infrastructure  is  constantly  threatened  and  impacted  by  seemingly  arbitrary  and  capricious  changes 
in  federal  forest  management 

Short  term  objectives  are  heavily  impacted  as  well    The  Plumas  Unified  School  E>istrict  is  a  good 
example.  The  District,  which  develops  its  annual  budget  based  on  the  current  year's  timber 
receipts,  was  devastated  in  1994  when  there  was  a  $2.4  million  dollar  shortfall  in  timber  receipts 
due  to  implementation  of  the  California  Spotted  Owl  Interim  Guidelines.  This  shortfall  resulted  in 
massive  layoffs  of  teachers  and  personnel  in  schools  across  the  district. 


Can  the  economic  viability  of  Plumas  County  be  maintained  by  increasing  recreational 
opportunities  on  the  Plumas  and  Lassen  National  Forests?  Would  you  say  the  same 
for  your  neighboring  counties,  or  would  the  effects  change  as  you  move  closer  to  the 
urban  centers? 

The  economic  viability  of  Plumas  County  cannot  be  maintained  by  increasing  recreational 
opportunities  on  the  Plumas  and  Lassen  National  Forests.  Supporting  that  fact  are  the  following 
paragraphs  fi^om  the  QLG  comments  to  the  California  Spotted  Owl  draft  EIS; 

A  recurring  mantra  fi^om  within  the  Forest  Service  in  recent  years  has  been  to  convince, 
and  sometimes  roughly  force  upon  local  communities  that  tourism  is  an  economic 
alternative  or  panacea  to  the  continued  downward  trend  in  Forest  Service  timber 
programs.  This  is  a  false  notion.  In  Plumas  County,  1993  economic  contributions  by  the 
travel  industry  were  $123  million—  more  than  1/3  of  the  overall  economy.  Since  1981,  the 
Transient  Occupancy  Taxes  collected  have  increased  100-500%  in  various  QLG  counties. 
Even  with  these  substantive  eflforts  to  increase  tounsm,  the  tourism  industry  has  not  been 
able  to  supplant  the  drastic  and  continued  economic  losses  attributed  to  the  decline  in 
Federal  timber  harvests.  Schools  and  hospitals  still  hover  on  the  brink  of  closure.  In  fact, 
when  looking  at  the  ratio  of  timber  jobs  to  service  jobs.  Sierra  County  has  lost  ground. 

Another  recreational  reality  is  the  fact  that  recreational  enhancement  opportunities  in  the 
QLG  area  are  not  infinite.  As  described  previously,  recreational  opportunities  have  been 
and  continue  to  be  enhanced  in  the  area.  But  how  much  more  is  there  to  be  enhanced? 
One  of  the  geographical  realities  within  the  QLG  area  is  its  somewhat  out  of  the  way 
location  that  must  compete  with  the  likes  of  other  major  tourist  attractions  on  the  major 
highway  corridors  surrounding  the  area    These  include  Reno  and  Lake  Tahoe  on 
Interstate  80  and  Shasta  Lake  and  Mt.  Shasta  along  Interstate  5  7 

Recently,  the  issue  of  environmental  impacts  of  recreation  have  also  come  to  light  locally    The 
Lassen  National  Forest  recently  announced  that  they  will  be  starting  the  LMP  Amendment 
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process  to  address  wilderness  use  issues  on  the  Forest.  One  of  the  major  issues  of  concern  is  over 
the  apparent  degradation  of  Wilderness  Area  resources  due  to  excessive  recreational  use   This 
recent  discovery  raises  the  question  of  whether  recreational  opportunities  can  be  increased  at  all, 
let  alone  enough  to  replace  family-wage  timber  jobs  that  pay  three  times  as  much  as  service-sector 
tourism  -related  jobs. 

Counties  closer  to  urban  centers  will  not  face  some  of  the  challenges  of  rural  counties  in 
developing  recreational  opportunities  because  of  proximity  to  population  centers.  Urban  counties 
will,  however  face  the  same  environmental  issues  related  to  over-use  of  recreation  areas.  This  has 
already  been  evident  in  Yosemite  National  Park  in  recent  years  where  mid-season  closures  are 
occurring  because  of  over-use. 


From  your  perspective,  what  role  does  the  Fish  and  Wildiife  Service  play  in  tweeting 
the  Forest  Service's  ability  to  carry  out  its  planned  activities?  Has  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  participated  in  the  Quincy  Library  Group?  Do  you  have  any 
reconunendationsfor  improving  the  process  by  which  the  agencies  address  fish  and 
wildlife  concerns?  Do  you  believe  the  RPA  Program,  as  drafted,  would  help  or  hinder 
this  process? 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  often  has  negative  impacts  in  the  Forest  Service's  ability  to  cany 
out  its  planned  activities.  Delays  in  completing  species  consultation  often  result  in  delays  in 
implementation  of  projects. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  not  a  regular  participant  in  the  Quincy  Library  Group.  USFWS 
representative  Phil  Detrich  is  on  the  mailing  list  for  the  group  and  is  aware  of  meetings  and 
mailings,  but  has  only  attended  QLG  meetings  once  or  twice. 

Much  improvement  needs  to  occur  in  the  process  by  which  agencies  address  fish  and  wildlife 
concerns.  Specifically,  the  Forest  Service  needs  to  have  the  resources  and  perhaps  the  mandate  to 
report  accurate  information  to  the  USFWS.  Recently,  on  local  Forests,  the  Forest  Service  turned 
in  information  requested  by  USFWS  on  the  red-legged  ft-og.  Due  to  time  and  resource  constraints 
related  to  grazing  allotments,  the  Forest  Service  turned  in  a  blanket  assessment  stating  that  there 
was  "potential  frog  habitat  in  most  west  side  areas  under  4800  feet  in  elevation".  Despite  the  fact 
that  not  all  of  these  "potential"  areas  had  been  checked  to  see  if  there  were  indeed  frogs,  the  areas 
were  given  consideration  as  habitat.  The  rationale  for  such  a  broad  decision  was  based  on  the 
Forest  Service  opinion  that  there  was  not  enough  time  or  resources  in  the  Agency  to  get  more 
detailed  assessments  done  in  time  to  turn  out  cows  on  a  number  of  allotments.  This  decision  has 
resulted  in  some  permittees  not  being  allowed  to  turn  out  cows  in  parts  of  their  allotment  because 
of  "potential"  habitat  issues.  These  "potential"  habitat  areas  cannot  be  released  for  use  in  grazing 
until  the  absence  of  frogs  can  be  confirmed  and  the  process  of  re-consulting  with  the  USFWS  has 
occurred.  Once  habitat  areas  have  been  declared  and  defined,  it  is  very  difiBcuh  to  reverse  these 
processes,  even  with  overwhelming  evidence  to  support  the  decision. 
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April  29, 1996 


The  Honorable  James  V.  Hansen 
Chainnan,  Subconunittee  on  National  Parks, 
Forests  &  Public  Lands 
House  Resources  Gjimnittee 
Washington,  DC  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chaiiman: 

This  letter  is  in  response  to  your  letter  to  Gerald  A.  Rose,  dated  April  9,  asking  foUow-up 
questions  from  your  hearing  on  the  Resources  Planning  Act  on  February  29  of  this  year.  Since 
Mr.  Rose  was  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Foresters,  our  staff 
and  several  State  Foresters  have  developed  the  following  replies.  Please  feel  free  to  contact 
Terri  Bates,  our  Executive  Director,  at  202/624-5415,  if  you  have  further  questions. 
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National  Association  of  State  Foresters,  Response  to  Questions  Submitted  for  the 
Record  by  Chairman  James  V.  Hansen,  Hotise  National  Parks,  Forests  and  Lands 

Subcommittee. 
AprU  25, 1996 

I.  In  your  experience,  would  you  agree  that  the  State  Foresters  have  had  a  long-stand- 
ing special  relationship  with  the  Forest  Service,  using  partnership  arrangements  to  de- 
liver program  services?  Do  you  believe  this  RPA  Program  will  work  to  strengthen  that 
relationship?  What  additional  steps  do  you  think  are  necessary? 

Yes,  the  State  Foresters  and  the  Forest  Service  have  had  a  long-standing  and  mutually  beneficial  rela- 
tionship that  has  numerous  successes  to  it's  record,  including  fire  control,  insect  and  disease  control,  and 
helping  landowners  improve  their  management  by  using  non-regulatory,  incentive-based  approaches. 
However,  the  Draft  RPA  program  does  not  highlight  this  relationship,  and  reflects  an  inordinate  focus 
on  the  171  million  acres  under  direct  control  of  the  agency.  As  we  noted  in  our  testimony,  the  RPA  must 
enunciate  a  leadership  role  for  the  Forest  Service  for  all  of  the  Nation's  forests,  and  show  how  working 
with  State  agencies  (including,  importantly,  the  State  Foresters,  but  also  many  other  State  agencies 
with  statutory  responsibilities  for  resources  found  on  Federal  lands)  is  important  to  fulfilling  this  lead- 
ership role. 

2.  In  your  testimotty  you  describe  "ecosystem  management"  as  a  "thought  process"  and  you 
note  that  the  Draft  Program,  in  addition  to  thought  processes,  must  clearly  recommend 
resource  rtutnagement  goals.  Can  you  describe  what  type  of  goals  you  believe  ought  to  be 
established  in  the  Forest  Service's  RPA  program? 

Ecosystem  management  can  provide  ways  of  thinking  about  how  to  achieve  resource  management  goals. 
The  RPA,  and  other  Forest  Service  planning  processes,  are  currently  issue  driven,  rather  than  goal 
driven.  The  result  is  a  planning  process  which  focuses  on  addressing  issues,  using  ecosystem  management, 
which  is  a  thought  process.  There  is  never  any  substantive  debate  over  what  outputs  should  be,  nor  is 
planning  success  dependent  upon  setting  or  meeting  clear  goals.  These  goals  should  be  clearly  stated  in 
the  RPA  program  and  in  Land  and  Resource  Managenrkent  Plans  required  under  the  National  Forest 
Management  Act.  NASF  supports  goals  for  resource  outputs,  and  we  biielieve  that  planning  that  includes 
such  goals  as  timber,  forage,  recreation,  and  mineral  outputs  is  not  incompatible  with  ecosystem  man- 
agement. 

Examples  of  other  goals  that  RPA  could  enunciate: 

•  Help  the  U.S.  become  self  sufficient  in  timber  supply. 

•  Meet  the  goals  of  the  Federal  Clean  Water  and  Clean  Air  Acts. 

•  Maintain  sufficient  biological  diversity  to  avoid  listings  of  forest-dependent  and  -associated  species 
as  threatened  or  endangered  species. 

•  Provide  adequate  opportunities  to  meet  public  recreation  needs. 

•  Ensure  that  private  lands  play  an  appropriate  role  in  meeting  these  goals  as  well. 
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3.  I  appreciate  your  comment  about  the  lack  of  guidance  in  the  mission  statement,  "car- 
ing for  the  land  and  serving  the  people. " 

—  Given  the  projected  demands  for  recreation  and  other  forest  uses,  and  the  laws  that 
provide  direction  for  the  Forest  Service,  how  would  you  describe  the  Forest  Service's 
mission? 

The  Forest  Service's  mission  is  not  clearly  defined  in  statute,  rather,  the  agency  operates  numerous  pro- 
grams based  on  authorities  found  in  several  pieces  of  legislation  (The  Organic  Act,  the  Multiple  Use 
Sustained  Yield  Act,  the  National  Forest  Management  Act,  the  Wilderness  Act),  as  well  as  require- 
ments based  on  other  Federal  statutes,  including  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  and  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  The  result  can  be  paraphrased  to  lead  to 
a  mission  that  reads  "Be  All  Things  to  All  People."  Unfortunately,  the  Forest  Service  frequently  fails 
in  this  mission,  which  is  not  entirely  surprising.  Congressional  action  is  necessary  to  clearly  define 
what  the  purjx)se  of  the  Forest  Service  and  the  National  Forest  System  is.  Overall,  the  forestry  profes- 
sion in  general,  and  the  Forest  Service  in  particular,  is  increasingly  focusing  on  ensuring  that  forest  and 
other  resources  are  managed  sustainably.  This  could  easily  form  the  basis  for  a  clearly  defined  agency 
mission. 

—  How  should  the  National  Forests  be  managed,  as  part  of  the  total  U.S.  forest  re- 
source, to  help  meet  the  Nation's  needs  for  midlife  habitat,  water  and  timber  supplies, 
recreation  and  other  uses? 

The  State  Foresters  believe  that  the  National  Forests  provide  unique  opportunities,  both  for  forested 
recreation  and  for  forest  management  on  a  scale  not  easily  attained  on  other  ownerships.  However,  for 
these  lands  to  meet  their  potential,  we  feel  that  planning  process  must  be  goal  driven  and  that  reviews 
must  be  streamlined  so  that  project  level  decisions  can  be  made  by  on  the  ground  managers.  The  mission 
should  be  based  on  focusing  on  optimizing  the  productivity  of  NFS  lands  while  nnaintaining  that  pro- 
ductivity over  the  long  term. 

—  How  should  the  Forest  Service  work  with  the  States  in  carrying  out  it's  mission? 

We  believe  that  several  factors  should  be  driving  the  Forest  Service  to  work  more  closely  with  the 
States,  both  in  terms  of  seeking  assistance  from  State  natural  resource  agencies  (including  State 
Foresters  and  State  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies)  to  achieve  goals  and  comply  with  laws  on  the 
National  Forests,  and  in  terms  of  making  a  greater  investment  on  the  private  lands  that  are  being 
called  upon  to  produce  increased  share  of  commodity  and  non-commodity  denvmds.  Substantia]  cost  sav- 
ings could  be  accomplished  and  imfwrtant  denv>nstration  projects  could  be  undertaken  on  Federal  lands 
using  State  crews.  These  projects  could  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  silviculture  and  prescribed  fire 
in  accomplishing  resource  goals.  In  addition,  given  the  predicted  22  percent  decline  in  timber  harvest 
from  the  National  Forests,  and  the  64  percent  increase  in  harvest  from  non-industrial  private  forests, 
clearly  greater  investment  is  needed  in  the  lands  that  will  be  called  upon  to  produce  these  increased 
harvests. 
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4.  In  your  testimony  you  expressed  concern  vfith  the  lack  of  discussion  in  the  Draft  RPA 
program  about  the  Forest  Service's  decision-making  process.  Can  you  recommend  ways 
to  improve  the  legal  and  administrative  process  to  facilitate  decision  making  and  im- 
plementation of  those  decisions? 

The  NASF  is  working  through  our  Federal  Lands  Committee  to  develop  detailed  recommendations  for 
improving  the  statutory  and  administrative  framework  surrounding  Forest  Service  decision  making. 
While  we  have  not  completed  our  work  on  this,  some  clear  areas  of  concern  have  emerged  that  suggest 
areas  of  improvement: 

•  Statutory  changes  are  needed  to  ensure  that  National  Envirorunental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  concerns  are 
addressed  early  on  in  the  planning  process,  so  that  National  Forest  Management  Act  (NFMA)  project 
level  decisions  are  subjected  to  NEPA  review  only  in  extreme  circumstances; 

•  Develop  cross-compliance  sections  in  NFMA  Land  and  Resource  Management  Plans  to  ensure  that 
Clean  Water  and  Endangered  Species  concerns  are  addressed  in  advance; 

•  Set  goals  in  National  Forest  Plans,  and  work  with  States  (in  particular  State  agencies  with  responsi- 
bility for  managing  natural  resources  including  forests,  fish  and  wildlife),  localities,  and  other  groups 
in  setting  these  goals. 

What  emerges  from  this  is  a  clear  need  to  engage  in  strategic  planning,  in  a  context  of  strategic  think- 
ing. This  means  being  cognizjint  of  the  total  environment,  including  adjacent  lands,  future  demands,  and 
likely  constraints  on  management. 

5.  You  expressed  concern  with  the  Forest  Service's  assumption  that  harvests  can  in- 
crease 64%  on  non-industrial  prixmte  forest  (NIPF)  lands  to  make  up  for  the  decline  (at 
least  in  part)  in  national  forest  timber  sale  levels.  What  do  you  believe  would  be  a 
more  realistic  projection  of  future  timber  supplies  from  non-industrial  private  forest 
lands? 

NASF  does  not  wish  to  take  issue  with  the  models  the  Forest  Service  used  to  develop  their  projections. 
However,  many  States  project  that  harvest  increases  off  of  Non-industration  Private  Forest  (NIFP) 
lands  can  range  from  between  10  to  40  f)ercent.  Some  States  suggest  that  even  the  64  percent  increase  is 
possible,  but  that  it  would  come  at  a  very  high  environmental  price.  NASFs  major  concern  is  that  the 
RPA  does  not  consider  other  alternatives  to  a  substantial  decline  in  timber  production  from  the  national 
forests  and  a  massive  increase  in  production  from  NIPF  lands.  Past  RPA  documents  developed  a  range  of 
possible  strategies  for  managing  the  national  forests.  While  the  one  strategy  presented  in  the  draft 
Program  makes  the  document  easier  to  read,  it  limits  the  value  of  the  document  for  assessing 
alternative  management  strategies.  Even  in  the  current  RPA,  the  implications  of  the  projections  are  not 
adequately  dealt  with.  For  example,  the  Program  calls  for  a  64  percent  increase  in  harvest  off  of  NIPF 
lands,  but  does  not  adequately  deal  with  the  fact  that  historically,  less  than  10  jjercent  of  NIPF  owners 
have  a  forest  management  plan.  Given  the  projected  pressure  on  the  majority  of  the  forested  landscape, 
the  Forest  Service  should  develop  alternatives  to  the  strategy  presented. 
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How  do  the  environmental  requirements  for  forest  management  on  State  and  private 
lands  in  Minnesota  compare  to  Federal  requirements  for  the  national  forests? 

Forest  practices  in  the  States  vary,  with  some  11  States  having  some  type  of  forest  practices  act.  At 
least  49  States  have  voluntary  Best  Management  Practices  (BMP's),  and  still  others  use  performance 
based  statutes  with  strict  enforcement  for  bad  actors.  State  lands  routinely  rate  very  highly  in  terms  of 
environmental  quality  and  compliance  with  BMP's.  Use  of  BMP's  continues  to  improve,  and  in  the  case 
of  Texas,  the  State's  BMP  education  program  has  been  recognized  for  it's  outstanding  results  by  the 
Regional  office  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  In  many  cases.  State  regulations  are  less  com- 
plicated than  Federal  laws,  although  it  is  important  to  note  that  management  on  State  and  private 
lands  must  comply  with  many  provisions  of  the  Federal  laws  that  have  disrupted  management  on 
Federal  lands. 

In  your  experience,  could  the  national  forests  increase  harvest  levels  without  impairing 
environmental  quality?  Does  the  Draft  RPA  Program  adequately  address  this  issue? 

By  and  large,  most  State  Foresters  feel  that  harvests  could  be  increased  on  the  national  forests  without 
impairing  environmental  performance.  Restricted  management  has  left  many  areas  that  could  be  har- 
vested untouched,  not  always  with  positive  results.  The  draft  RPA  Program  does  not  adequately  deal 
with  this  issue.  Moreover,  the  statutory  direction  provided  to  the  Forest  Service  in  other  overlapping 
statutes  need  to  deal  with  this  issue  more  directly. 

6.  From  your  perspective,  what  role  does  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  play  in  affect- 
ing the  Forest  Service's  ability  to  carry  out  it's  planned  activities?  Do  the  Federal 
agencies  work  effectively  with  the  States  to  address  wildlife  management  issues?  Does 
the  draft  RPA  program  adequately  address  this  need? 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  charged  with  implementing  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  a  very 
tough  law  which  has  been  interpreted  by  the  Courts  to  require  very  strict  protection  of  listed  species.  In 
some  regions  of  the  country,  enforcement  of  this  law  has  had  serious  impact*!  on  other  forest  management 
activities.  On  occasion,  regulations  issued  by  the  USFVVS  have  been  in  our  view  counterproductive  to 
the  species  they  are  intended  to  conserve.  Reports  from  States  arouiwi  the  country  reflect  a  mixed  land- 
scape; in  some  States  cooperation  between  the  USFWS,  the  USFS  and  the  States  is  repwrtedly  poor,  in 
others  it  is  reported  to  be  quite  good,  in  still  others  it  is  said  to  be  improving.  While  the  RPA  should  set 
large  scale  goals,  such  as  the  goal  to  manage  the  Federal  lands  to  avoid  future  listings  and  to  use  non- 
regulatory,  incentive  based  approaches  when  dealing  with  owners  of  private  forest  habitat,  the  de- 
tailed issues  of  the  ESA  enforcement  and  the  relationship  with  the  USFWS  may  not  be  best  addressed 
in  the  RPA  process. 
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TUESDAY,  MARCH  26,  1996 

House  of  Representatives,  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks,  Forests,  and  Lands,  Committee  on 
Resources 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:06  a.m.,  in  room 
1334,    Longworth   House    Office    Building,    Hon.    James    Hansen 
[chairman  of  the  subcommittee]  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAMES  V.  HANSEN,  A  U.S.  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FROM  UTAH,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
NATIONAL  PARKS,  FORESTS  AND  LANDS 

Mr.  Hansen.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  I  apologize  to  the 
committee.  I  don't  make  a  point  to  ever  be  late  an)rwhere;  however, 
I  had  two  senators  and  a  governor  on  the  phone  and  I  just  couldn't 
tell  them  no,  so  I  apologize  to  all  of  you.  I  think  this  is  the  first 
time  in  my  history  I  have  been  late  to  a  meeting  and  I  apologize. 
Next  time,  I  will  tell  the  senators  and  governors  to  forget  it,  that 
I  am  holding  up  some  very  important  people. 

The  subcommittee  on  National  Parks,  Forests,  and  Lands  con- 
venes today  for  the  third  in  our  series  of  oversight  hearings  on  For- 
est Service  Policies  and  Land  Management  activities. 

Today,  the  Greneral  Accounting  Office  will  present  the  results  to 
date  on  their  study  on  the  Forest  Service  decisionmaking  process. 
As  I  and  four  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and  Senate  requested 
last  June,  GAO  has  been  reviewing  the  Forest  Service  Land  Man- 
agement planning  process,  project  level  decisionmaking,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  the  numerous  complex  laws  and  regulations  that  apply  to 
each  of  the  decisionmaking  steps. 

This,  however,  is  only  the  first  part  of  a  longer  study.  Once  GAO 
completes  its  examination  of  the  Forest  Service,  we  have  also  asked 
for  a  similar  review  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Mr.  Hill,  the  subcommittee  appreciates  your  preliminary  results 
and  we  look  forward  to  any  recommendations  that  you  may  be  pre- 
pared to  provide  us  at  this  stage  in  your  study.  We  will  also  look 
forward  to  hearing  your  thoughts.  Chief  Thomas,  on  the  GAO  study 
and  the  initiatives  you  have  underway. 

I  know  that  the  Forest  Service  has  cooperated  with  the  GAO  in 
its  study,  and  I  commend  you  for  that.  As  you  know,  Chief,  many 
members  of  the  subcommittee  have  been  frustrated  by  the  fact  that 
you  have  been  unable  to  forward  us  your  own  recommendations. 
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Nonetheless,  we  know  that  GAO  has  benefited  from  the  observa- 
tion and  experience  of  your  field  personnel,  among  others  they  have 
interviewed.  The  insight  gained  from  agency  personnel  is,  I  believe, 
an  essential  component  of  the  study. 

Before  we  begin,  I  would  like  to  make  one  observation.  You  note 
in  your  testimony,  if  I  may  paraphrase,  that  under  the  National 
Forest  Management  Act,  the  Forest  Service's  planning  process  was 
designed  to  provide  decisions  that  result  in  some  certainty.  The  fact 
that  this  did  not  occur  for  many  Forests  has  been  one  of  the  pri- 
mary criticisms  of  the  NMFA  planning  process. 

You  describe  in  your  statement  some  of  the  reasons  why  cer- 
tainty has  been  difficult  to  achieve,  but  I  don't  find  in  your  testi- 
mony any  reassurance  that  we  can  increase  certainty  by  making 
improvements  to  the  process.  In  fact,  the  proposed  forest  planning 
regulations  that  were  published  last  April  proposed  to  remove  the 
specific  output  decision  form  the  forest  plans,  only  lessening  any 
chance  to  measure  and  expect  certain  results.  I  hope  you  will  ad- 
dress this  concern  either  in  your  testimony  or  during  the  questions 
and  answers. 

The  third  panelist  today  is  Steve  Quarles,  counsel  to  the  Amer- 
ican Forest  and  Paper  Association.  The  subcommittee  looks  forward 
to  your  observations  and  recommendations  from  the  forest  product 
industry. 

We  invited  several  environmental  organizations  as  well,  but  un- 
fortunately, none  could  attend. 

I  thank  our  witnesses  and  members  for  your  participation,  and 
if  you  would  lease  come  up,  we  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Hansen.  We  appreciate  your  being  here,  and  I  appreciate 
Mr.  Cooley  and  Mrs.  Chenoweth  being  with  us  today.  We  didn't  ex- 
pect many  members.  As  you  know,  there  is  only  pro  formal  session 
today,  and  I  understand  most  of  the  members  are  winging  their 
way  back  to  Washington  from  their  individual  districts. 

Mr.  Hill,  good  to  see  you  again,  sir.  You  are  a  regular  attender 
of  our  meetings  here,  and  thank  you  so  much  for  being  here.  We 
will  turn  the  time  to  you.  Before  we  do,  though,  let  me  just  respect- 
fully ask,  how  much  time  do  you  need?  Does  anybody  need  over  ten 
minutes? 

Mr.  Hill.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hansen.  You  know  the  rules.  There  are  the  lights  right  in 
front  of  you.  We  will  give  you  each  ten  minutes. 

Mr.  Hill,  we  will  turn  to  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  BARRY  HILL,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  ENERGY, 
RESOURCES,  AND  SCIENCE  ISSUES,  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING 
OFFICE;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  CHARLES  COTTON 

Mr.  Hill.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  back 
before  your  subcommittee  again. 

Before  I  begin,  allow  me  to  introduce  my  colleague.  With  me 
today  is  Charlie  Cotton,  who  is  responsible  for  leading  the  work  we 
have  done  for  this  testimony. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  summarize  my  remarks  and  submit  a 
statement  for  the  record,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Without  objection,  and  that  will  be  the  same  for  all 
members  of  the  panel  and  anyone  else  who  will  testify  today. 
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Mr.  Hill.  We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  discuss  our  ongoing 
review  of  the  Forest  Service's  decisionmaking  process.  This  is,  of 
course,  an  important  and  significant  issue  to  the  Nation  and  to  the 
public,  since  the  Forest  Service  uses  this  process  to  manage  nearly 
200,000,000  acres  of  the  nation's  forest  lands  for  sustained  yield 
and  multiple  use  purposes. 

In  the  recent  past,  the  public  and  the  Congress  have  expressed 
concern  over  the  Forest  Service's  ability  to  carry  out  its  forest  plan 
objectives  and  to  sustain  expected  levels  of  output  for  multiple  and 
sometimes  conflicting  commodity  and  noncommodity  uses,  such  as 
timber,  livestock  forage,  recreation,  and  fish  and  wildlife. 

My  testimony  today  provides  preliminary  information  on  options 
that  may  help  the  Forest  Service  to  better  achieve  its  forest  plan 
objectives,  and  the  increasing  difficulty  the  Forest  Service  is  experi- 
encing in  resolving  conflicts  among  competing  uses. 

Later  this  year,  we  expect  to  complete  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
Forest  Service's  decisionmaking  process  and  to  issue  a  report  that 
will  include  any  conclusions  and  recommendations  that  we  may 
have. 

Now,  let  me  start  by  briefly  touching  upon  options  that  may  help 
the  Forest  Service  to  better  achieve  the  objectives  of  forest  plans. 
Many  variables  aflect  the  outcomes  of  Forest  Service  decisions,  in- 
cluding changing  natural  conditions  and  funding,  as  well  as  new 
events  and  information. 

In  addition,  some  Forest  Service  officials  believe  that  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  reconcile  differences  among  the  requirements  and 
limitations  in  laws  and  regulations.  This  reconciliation  is  further 
complicated  by  the  fragmentation  of  authority  for  these  laws  and 
regulations  among  several  Federal  Agencies  and  the  States. 

There  appears  to  be  a  number  of  options  or  actions  that  could  be 
taken  to  reduce  the  influence  of  these  variables,  and  to  increase  the 
Forest  Service's  ability  to  achieve  its  plans.  Options  that  have  been 
brought  to  our  attention  to  date  include  shortening  the  planning 
period  from  the  current  10-15-years,  to  say,  3-5-years;  allowing 
projects  to  move  forward  even  while  plans  are  being  amended  or 
revised;  more  closely  linking  forest  plans  to  likely  funding  levels; 
improving  data  on  which  to  make  better  and  more  informed  deci- 
sions; limiting  appeals  to  parties  who  participate  in  the  decision- 
making process;  and  improving  interagency  coordination. 

A  word  of  caution  about  these  options,  however.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice's decisionmaking  process  is  extremely  complex  and  the  issues 
surrounding  it  are  interrelated.  As  a  result,  quick  fixes  or  simple 
solutions  may  correct  one  part  of  the  process,  but  create  difficulties 
in  other  parts.  To  best  resolve  these  problems,  a  well  thought-out 
systematic  and  comprehensive  approach  will  be  needed. 

Let  me  now  briefly  discuss  the  issue  of  conflicts  among  compet- 
ing uses  and  the  increasing  difficulties  this  poses  to  the  Forest 
Service.  While  the  options  I  have  discussed  may  improve  the  Forest 
Service's  ability  to  predict  future  uses  on  National  Forest  Lands,  it 
is  unlikely  that  they  can  overcome  the  increasing  difficulty  the  For- 
est Service  is  experiencing  in  resolving  conflicts  among  competing 
uses.  The  growing  demands  for  commodity  and  noncommodity  uses 
on  Forest  Service  lands  has  made  simultaneously  meeting  all  of 
these  needs  an  increasingly  difficult  task  to  accomplish.  This  has 
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led  some  within  the  agency  to  suggest  that  the  Congress  needs  to 
provide  greater  guidance  on  how  the  agency  is  to  balance  compet- 
ing uses. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  offer  the  following  obser- 
vation. Over  the  last  several  years,  we  have  looked  at  the  Forest 
Service  from  several  different  perspectives  and  organization  levels. 
What  is  becoming  more  apparent  is  that  regardless  of  the  organiza- 
tion level  and  the  perspective  from  which  the  agency  is  viewed, 
many  of  the  issues  appear  to  be  the  same. 

These  issues  include  the  lack  of  adequate  scientific  and  socio- 
economic data  to  make  necessary  or  desired  tradeoffs  among  var- 
ious values  and  concerns;  the  lack  of  adequate  coordination  within 
the  Forest  Service  and  among  Federal  Agencies  to  address  issues 
and  concerns  that  transcend  the  boundaries  of  ownership  and  juris- 
diction; and  the  lack  of  incentives  for  Federal  and  non-Federal 
stakeholders  to  work  together  cooperatively  to  resolve  their  dif- 
ferences. 

We  will  in  the  coming  months  more  fully  evaluate  these  and 
other  issues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  statement.  I  would  be  happy 
to  respond  to  any  questions  that  you  or  the  members  may  have. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Barry  T.  Hill  may  be  found  at  the  end  of 
hearing.] 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hill.  We  have  some  young  people 
sitting  in  the  back.  If  you  are  uncomfortable  there,  you  can  come 
up  and  sit  in  this  inner  circle  here.  If  that  embarrasses  you,  just 
stay  where  you  are,  but  you  can  come  up  and  sit  in  this  inner  circle 
if  you  would  like  to.  We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  there. 

Chief  Thomas,  it  is  always  an  honor  to  have  you  here,  sir,  and 
we  appreciate  you  being  with  us  today,  and  we  turn  the  time  to 
you. 

STATEMENT  OF  JACK  WARD  THOMAS,  CHIEF,  FOREST 
SERVICE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  Thomas.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  be  here 
today  to  discuss  decisionmaking  in  the  Forest  Service  and  respond 
to  your  questions  regarding  preliminary  findings  of  the  GAO  study. 
I  am  accompanied  today  by  Gray  Reynolds,  Deputy  Chief  for  the 
National  Forest  System,  as  well  as  Michael  Gipert,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant General  Counsel  for  USDA. 

The  GAO  has  commented  that  the  issues  surrounding  decision- 
making processes  in  the  Forest  Service  are  extremely  complex  and 
interrelated,  and  that  there  is  no  quick  fix  or  simple  solution.  They 
recommend  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  approach.  I  agree. 

Piecemeal  changes  may  cause  even  more  unintended  problems 
than  they  might  solve.  Perhaps  a  serious  and  bipartisan  review 
would  produce  new  insights  and  valuable  ideas  to  guide  Land  Man- 
agement Agencies  into  the  next  century. 

The  Administration  supports  efforts  like  the  GAO  study  to  give 
us  different  perspective  to  consider  as  we  continue  to  take  actions 
to  improve  efficiency  while  protecting  resources. 

We  have  made  great  progress  over  the  last  three  years  in  foster- 
ing collaboration  between  Land  Management  Agencies  under  the 
framework  of  existing  law.  Our  goals  continue  to  be  to  protect  the 
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environment,  promote  sound  resource  management,  and  sustain 
the  production  of  the  goods  and  services  that  the  American  people 
seek  from  their  Nationzd  Forests. 

In  the  context  of  reduced  budgets  and  reduced  personnel,  we 
must  continue  to  look  for  ways  to  enhance  collaboration  and  reduce 
redundancy  to  produce  sound  decisions  more  efficiently. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Jack  Ward  Thomas  may  be  found  at  the 
end  of  hearing.] 

Mr.  Hansen.  Chief,  you  always  amaze  me  on  how  you  are  so  pre- 
cisely put  together  in  such  a  short  time.  I  always  appreciate  your 
testimony. 

Mr.  Quarles,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  here,  sir.  We  will  turn 
the  time  to  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  STEVE  QUARLES,  COUNSEL  TO  AMERICAN 
FOREST  AND  PAPER  ASSOCLVTION 

Mr.  Quarles.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Steve  Quarles,  counsel  to  the 
American  Forest  &  Paper  Association,  and  unlike  my  colleagues 
here,  I  come  unaccompanied  today. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  anything  meaningful  in  a  short  statement 
about  so  broad  a  topic  as  an  entire  agency's  decisionmaking,  and 
therefore,  I  apologize  to  the  committee  for  erring  in  length  in  my 
written  statement,  but  I  assure  you  that  my  oral  testimony  today 
will  be  short. 

In  1976  when  Congress  enacted  the  National  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act,  it  made  land  use  and  resource  management  planning  the 
foundation  for  decisionmaking  on  the  management  of  the  National 
Forests.  Today,  little  doubt  remains  that  the  foundation  or  plan- 
ning has  collapsed  and  the  entire  edifice  of  Federal  Land  Manage- 
ment is  teetering. 

In  my  statement,  I  discuss  10  reasons  why  Forest  Service  deci- 
sionmaking is  failing,  but  they  can  be  organized  under  four  broad 
themes. 

The  first  is  neither  Congress  nor  the  Forest  Service  has  ever 
made  the  basic  connection  between  planning  and  management. 
Somehow,  the  congressional  authors  of  the  National  Forest  Man- 
agement Act  apparently  imbued  so  much  faith  in  planning  that 
they  assumed  it  would  be  self-implementing.  You  can  see  that  in 
the  National  Forest  Management  Act,  which  has  five  pages  of  di- 
rection on  how  to  prepare,  and  what  to  include  in  resource  manage- 
ment plans,  but  not  a  single  line  on  how  to  implement  those  plans. 

The  Forest  Service  followed  suit.  They  devoted  26  pages  in  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  for  rules  governing  plan  preparation 
and  exactly  four  sentences  in  those  rules  on  how  to  implement 
those  plans.  The  result  is  that,  too  often  if  implementation  occurs 
at  all,  it  is  likely  to  be  coincidental  more  than  it  is  purposeful. 

The  second  broad  theme  is  that  the  agency  has  disdained,  ig- 
nored, superseded  and  rendered  meaningless  the  planning  it  has 
conducted.  As  a  result,  it  provides  no  guidance  or  support  for  man- 
agement. It  has  done  this  in  seven  ways. 

First,  it  has  assured  that  planning  is  never-ending.  Forest  Serv- 
ice officials  are  desk-bound  in  a  process  where  plans  at  all  times 
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are  being  amended,  revised  or  overridden  by  other  National,  re- 
gional or  interim  policies.  Instead  of  providing  secure,  predictable 
guidance  for  management  activities,  this  perpetual  cycle  of  plan- 
ning heightens  the  insecurity  of  and  often  paralyzes  managers  at- 
tempting to  make  on-the-ground  decisions. 

Worse,  the  agency  has  decided  that  the  planning  it  has  done  is 
simply  not  enough  and  it  has  embarked  on  a  whole  new  series  or 
layers  of  plans  and  planning,  not  mandated  by  Congress  anywhere, 
overrides  the  resource  management  plans  more  often  than  not.  The 
result  is  management  paralysis  and  the  hopeless  wait  for  the  com- 
pletion of  a  process  that  is  endless. 

Third,  the  Forest  Service  has  indulged  in  the  convenient  practice 
of  adopting  interim  policies — generic,  one-size-fits-all  policies — that 
apply  instantaneously  to  5,  10,  or  15  Resource  Management  Plans. 
The  agency  does  this  by  labeling  them  interim.  The  Forest  Service 
seems  to  feel  that  it  doesn't  have  to  follow  any  of  the  procedural 
requirements  for  amending  plans  under  the  National  Forest  Man- 
agement Act,  and  it  applies  these  interim  policies  to  these  5,  10  or 
15  plans  without  any  real  consideration  of  local  conditions  which 
the  plans  so  assiduously  addressed,  and  without  any  real  consider- 
ation of  the  policies  that  have  been  adopted  in  the  plans  and  that 
those  interim  guidelines  override. 

Fourth,  in  an  excess  of  risk-aversion,  the  Forest  Service  has  at- 
tempted to  insulate  its  Resource  Management  Plans  from  challenge 
by  successfully  maintaining  through  administrative  appeals  and 
litigation  that  the  plans  make  no  decisions.  Hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  20  years  of  extraordinary  agency  effort  and  intense 
public  participation  to  produce  documents  that  the  Forest  Service 
maintains  contain  no  decisions!  Without  decisions  in  the  plans,  the 
plans  provide  no  guidance  to  or  any  constraint  on  management. 

Fifth,  the  Forest  Service's  Resource  Plans  do  what  most  plans  do 
and  what  Congress  must  have  intended.  They  do  map  management 
areas;  they  do  allocate  specific  lands  use  to  management  areas; 
they  do  set  management  goals;  and  they  do  establish  outputs  and 
goods  and  services.  But  the  Forest  Service  has  told  its  personnel 
they  could  ignore  all  of  that.  The  only  thing  that  matters  in  the 
plans  are  the  environmental  prescriptions — the  standards  and 
guidelines.  The  General  Accounting  Office's  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  earlier  this  very  is  very  crit- 
ical of  that. 

Also,  the  Forest  Service,  after  spending  months  in  developing 
output  levels  in  the  plan,  astonished  us  by  saying  that  those  output 
levels  were  nothing  more  than  aspirational  goals  and  then  pro- 
ceeded not  to  aspire  to  them  at  all. 

Sixth,  the  Forest  Service  has  adopted  rules  and  policies  that  are 
not  found  in  any  law  and  are  frequently  devised  and  imposed  to 
frustrate  statutory  policies.  I  mentioned  in  my  written  statement 
the  so-called  viability  rule,  which  provides  a  more  stringent  stand- 
ard for  the  protection  of  all  wildlife  on  National  Forest  Lands  than 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  does  for  specific  threatened  and  endan- 
gered species.  That  rule  does  not  have  its  source  in  the  statute. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  Forest  Service  has  adopted  ecosystem 
management,  a  term  and  a  concept  that  cannot  be  found  in  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Management  Act.  Never  mind  that  there  is  no  com- 
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monly  accepted  definition  of  an  ecosystem;  that  an  ecosystem  can 
be  as  small  as  a  single  spring  or  plot  of  ground  or  as  large  as  a 
multi-state  region  and  every  conceivable  size  in  between;  that  des- 
ignation of  an  ecosystem  and  delineation  of  its  boundaries  are  as 
much  an  art  form  as  science;  and  that  to  properly  plan  for  and 
manage  an  ecosystem  of  any  size  likely  requires  a  politically  impos- 
sible task  of  removing  artificial  management  barriers  such  as  des- 
ignations of  wilderness  and  National  Parks.  This  concept  is  so 
vague  and  ephemeral,  so  susceptible  to  subjective  judgment  or  bias, 
that  the  agencies  can  make  anything  of  it  they  please  and  be  free 
of  challenge.  In  my  written  statement,  I  refer  to  a  statement  of 
Chief  Thomas  to  a  June  1994,  Forest  Service  leadership  meeting 
which  I  think  encapsulates  the  problem. 

The  Chief  said,  "What  is  ecosystem  management?  I  will  tell  you 
my  concept,  which,  of  course,  is  only  my  view."  And  that  is  correct; 
it  is  only  his  view,  and  unfortunately,  each  and  every  member  of 
the  Forest  Service  has  his  or  her  own  view.  Yet,  this  highly  subjec- 
tive ecosystem  management  concept  is  allowed  to  override,  and,  in 
fact,  in  cases  seems  to  be  intended  to  override,  the  statutory  poli- 
cies of  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield. 

The  third  broad  theme  is  litigation  and  appeals  which  was  ad- 
dressed very  well  by  Mr.  Hill.  Litigation  and  appeals  have  become 
overwhelming  but  the  fault  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Congress. 
Congress  has  made  them  very  seductive.  For  example,  Congress 
has  insured  that  the  government  pays  for  the  privilege  of  being 
sued  under  the  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act.  Congress  has  failed  to 
set  any  standing  requirements,  even  the  basic  standing  require- 
ment mentioned  by  Mr.  Hill,  and  has  not  set  any  deadlines  for 
bringing  administrative  appeals  litigation  (as  it  has  in  almost  all 
other  natural  resource  statutes). 

We  are  not  talking  about  so-called  sufficiency  language  which  we 
have  heard  so  much  about  in  the  context  of  the  salvage  provision 
in  the  rescission  bill.  We  are  talking  about  just  basic  limitations  on 
appeals  and  litigation  which  have  already  in  part  been  adopted  by 
the  Congress  in  the  fiscal  year  1993  Interior  Appropriations  Act. 
There,  the  Congress  set  deadlines  on  administrative  appeals  of 
projects.  Unfortunately,  the  appeals  provision  did  not  include  plans 
and  it  also  did  not  set  deadlines  on  litigation,  and  we  also  believe 
the  that  the  standing  requirements  suggested  by  Mr.  Hill  are  ap- 
propriate. 

The  final  broad  theme  is  the  incredible  mix  and  conflict  of  laws 
applied  to  the  Forest  Service.  Both  statements  have  been  very  clear 
on  the  fact  that  many  environmental  laws  are  so  conflicting  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  Forest  Service  to  follow  their  direction.  But 
even  in  cases  where  the  Forest  Service  officials  strive  extraor- 
dinarily to  reconcile  environmental  standards  in  all  the  various  en- 
vironmental laws,  by  the  time  they  have  done  so,  they  have  no  dis- 
cretion left  to  make  a  rational,  meaningful  decision  on  the  ground 
to  meet  the  Land  Management  objective  that  they  started  with. 

Most  of  this  problem  is  again  Congress'.  The  laws  simply  do  not 
mesh.  We  have  heard  much  of  the  Pacific  Rivers  Council  litigation 
which  seems  to  say  that  the  whole  forest  can  be  brought  to  a  stand- 
still for  two  or  three  years  if  there  is  every  time  there  is  a  new  list- 
ing. Fundamentally,  this  is  not  a  problem  with  the  Pacific  Rivers 
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Council.  It  is  a  problem  that  for  Congress  which  has  not  properly 
considered  the  of  meshing  the  various  environmental  laws. 

In  my  statement,  I  give  19  recommendations  for  statutory 
change.  I  refer  you  to  those.  Obviously,  I  am  not  going  to  repeat 
them  here. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  just  say  that  after  two  decades  of  experi- 
ence under  the  National  Forest  Management  Act,  oversight  is  in- 
deed timely,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  we  need  to  consider  and  adopt 
statutory  reform.  Indeed,  if  reform  is  not  accomplished,  more  dras- 
tic remedies  will  appear  more  reasonable,  be  they  abolishing  mul- 
tiple use  entirely  and  embracing  dominant  use,  abandoning  plan- 
ning altogether,  or  transferring  management  or  ownership  of  Fed- 
eral lands  to  the  States.  With  timely  reform,  we  can  avoid  these 
kinds  of  much  more  drastic  remedies. 

I  am  happy  to  be  here,  and  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  answer 
any  questions  you  may  have. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Steve  Quarles  may  be  found  at  the  end 
of  hearing.] 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Quarles.  Very  interesting  testi- 
mony from  all  three  of  you. 

I  am  going  to  exercise  the  prerogative  of  the  chair.  Mr.  Holt,  do 
you  want  to  take  a  minute?  Chief  and  Mr.  Hill,  could  I  get  you  to 
separate  just  a  bit?  I  want  to  put  another  witness  up  here  that  I 
wanted  to  hear  from. 

Grab  a  chair  there,  if  you  would.  This  is  Mr.  David  Holt  from 
Idaho,  and  we  are  going  to  give  him  five  minutes. 

Now,  Mr.  Holt,  if  you  would  tell  us  who  you  are,  who  you  rep- 
resent, and  when  the  five  minutes  are  up,  we  will  gavel  you  down. 
Is  that  all  right? 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  HOLT,  PAST  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE 
IDAHO  NEZ  PERCE  TRIBE 

Mr.  Holt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  David  Holt. 
I  am  known  as  Tepit  Kiuun  which  means  old  man  David  coming 
over  the  mountain,  the  teacher;  and  you  are  supposed  to  picture  a 
red  sky  with  that. 

I  am  a  three-time  elected  representative  to  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe 
located  in  Idaho,  and  I  work  with  intertribal  consortia  and  within 
State  tribal  relations.  Many  times,  as  we  know.  Land  Management 
seems  to  be  the  essence  of  the  conversation,  especially  when  we  are 
talking  about  multiple  use,  and  it  has  created  great  hardship 
amongst  friends,  neighbors,  when  it  comes  to  such  a  serious  subject 
matter  as  our  resources. 

The  GAG  report  is  fine.  This  hearing,  I  commend  the  Chairman 
and  Congress  for  providing  opportunities  for  input  when  it  comes 
to  such  serious  matters  as  the  direction  of  the  management  of  our 
lands,  but  many  times,  we  run  into  problems  when  it  comes  to  liti- 
gation, when  it  comes  to  input  from  the  so-called  stakeholders,  for 
we  are  all  stakeholders  in  what  happens  to  the  land,  and  especially 
the  Nimipoo,  the  Nez  Perce,  and  those  indigenous  to  the  land  when 
we  are  talking  about  our  brothers  and  sisters.  We  are  talking  about 
our  way  of  life.  We  are  talking  about  our  religious  and  spiritual 
rites,  our  treaty  rights. 
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When  we  ceded  those  lands  that  are  under  discussion  and  debate 
here,  they  are  a  part  of  us.  We  made  an  agreement  that  they  would 
be  used  in  good  faith  and  that  good  faith  requires  our  input  every 
once  in  a  while,  and  respect  for  our  people  to  have  a  say  into  what 
is  a  part  of  them,  what  is  going  to  happen  to  their  brothers  and 
sisters,  what  happens  to  the  water  when  you  talk  about  power  gen- 
eration, when  you  talk  about  fish  and  wildlife,  when  you  talk  about 
what  is  going  to  happen  when  it  comes  to  the  type  of  management 
process  as  the  gentleman  said  earlier,  co-management  process, 
whether  to  utilize  watershed  management  or  go  about  it  in  a  more 
simple  fashion. 

That  simple  fashion  sometimes  involves  all  of  the  major  stake- 
holders. Yes,  there  is  a  complex  situation  that  is  happening  when 
it  comes  to  the  users,  because  not  all  of  the  time,  are  the  major 
stakeholders  the  first  ones  to  have  their  input.  Maybe  there  needs 
to  be  a  prioritized  system  or  a  simple  process,  especially  when  you 
are  talking  about  privatization,  water  rights,  commercialization, 
sustained  yield,  jurisdiction.  States'  rights  versus  Federal  rights, 
management  process.  The  indigenous  people  who  have  rights  in 
governments  and  sovereignty  and  management  processes  with 
those  same  lands. 

We  talk  co-management;  we  talk  about  earth  law.  We  like  to  try 
and  live  within  earth  law  and  that  is  basic  respect  for  the  way  they 
look  at  the  land,  the  way  they  want  to  enjoy  it,  and  sorry  to  say 
that  it  comes  to  litigation  sometimes,  or  pained  hearts  amongst 
neighbors  and  friends  when  it  comes  to  the  same  mountains  that 
we  love  to  enjoy  whether  it  be  on  the  commercial  end  of  it,  because 
I  myself  have  worked  in  the  mountains,  but  I  also  have  a  spiritual 
and  religious  tie  there. 

I  know  the  value  of  the  land,  yet  it  hurts  me  to  see  all  these 
imaginary  boundaries  out  there  that  are  invisible  and  you  walk 
across  a  creek  or  on  the  other  side  of  a  mountain  and  the  environ- 
mental regulations  or  the  jurisdictions  or  the  management  plans 
are  different. 

Yes,  the  districts  manage  the  land  different,  so  there  needs  to  be 
a  comprehensive  approach.  I  agree,  but  no  such  thing  as  a  quick 
fix  was  provided  here  but  comprehensive  enough  to  engulf  not  only 
the  environmental  needs  but  the  spiritual  and  religious  values  that 
the  Nez  Perce  have  there  as  other  natives  have. 

We  are  talking  about  millions  of  acres  that  we  provided  in  good 
faith  for  our  reserve  rights,  that  we  provided  in  good  faith  that  that 
land  would  be  managed  in  a  good  fashion  and  that  we  would  also 
as  neighbors  consider  those  businesses  that  go  through  there,  be- 
cause we  provided  business  when  we  provided  these  lands.  We  pro- 
vided homes,  schools,  incomes,  municipalities.  All  we  offered  is 
good  faith,  and  we  have,  and  we  haven't  broken  that,  but  we  want 
participation  also.  Indian  governments  necessitate  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  the  time  that  you  gave  me,  and 
it  is  rather  surprising,  and  I  apologize  for  not  having  specifics,  but 
participation  when  it  comes  to  management 

Mr.  Hansen.  You  did  very  well.  Keep  in  mind,  Mr.  Holt  and  I 
just  talked  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  I  appreciate  him  having  input, 
and  I  am  sorry  we  didn't  include  the  representative  of  the  people 
you  represent  on  the  list  earlier. 
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If  you  would  like  to  stay  there,  we  may  have  some  questions  for 
you.  Would  that  be  OK? 

Mr.  Holt.  That  is  fine,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  HA17SEN.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Holt.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hansen.  We  have  been  honored  to  have  our  ranking  Mem- 
ber, Mr.  Richardson. 

Mr.  Richardson,  I  turn  the  time  to  you  for  any  opening  comments 
you  may  have. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  have  any  opening  state- 
ment. I  have  some  questions,  and  I  will  do  that  at  the  appropriate 
time.  Shall  I  do  it  now? 

Mr.  Hansen.  If  you  would  like  to,  by  all  means,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Thomas,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion. It  is  a  provincial  question,  because  it  involves  New  Mexico, 
but  it  is  Forest  Service  planning  and  it  is  Forest  Service  decision- 
making. 

I  have  a  particular  dispute  which  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of 
that  your  regional  forester  is  going  to  be  ruling  on.  It  is  the  Santa 
Fe  Forest  ski  plan,  and  my  question  is  this. 

I  believe  that  the  regional  forester,  Mr.  Chip  Cartwright,  who  is 
a  very  good  man,  is  going  to  review  the  decision  by  the  head  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Forest  who  chose  a  certain  plan. 

My  question  is  this.  Do  you  have  a  review  of  the  regional  for- 
ester's plan?  Do  you  review  it  also  or  does  it  end  with  the  regional 
forester  and  then,  let  us  say  that  I  am  dissatisfied  with  a  decision 
and  I  have  spoken  to  the  Secretary  and  I  have  spoken  to  Jim 
Lyons,  the  undersecretary,  and  they  claim  that  they  have  a  role 
after  the  Forest  Service  reviews  the  plan. 

Now,  I  don't  mean  to  put  you  on  the  spot  here,  and  I  am  not — 
a  lot  will  depend  on  what  the  decision  is,  but  I  want  to  know  what 
is  your  relationship  with  the  undersecretary,  Mr.  Lyons,  on  Forest 
Service  issues?  Do  you  report  to  him;  do  you  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary; or  are  you  in  essence  an  independent  freedom  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  would  love  to  be  an  independent  freedom,  but  I 
report  to  the  undersecretary. 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  think  Mr.  Hansen  would  be  interested  in  that 
answer,  too. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  am  sure  the  chief  reports  to  the  undersecretary; 
there  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  chief  is  also  there  as  his  people  are  there  to  give  advice  and 
counsel  from  their  vast  knowledge  and  experience  and  understand- 
ing and  background. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  think  I  should  clarify,  Mr.  Richardson,  that  the 
process  works.  The  forest  supervisor  is  the  decisionmaker  under 
the  process.  The  regional  forester  is  the  reviewing  officer  in  case 
there  is  an  appeal. 

We  can  take  a  further  appeal,  if  we  choose  to  do  so,  under  what 
we  call  a  discretionary  appeal. 

Mr.  Hansen.  What  I  have  appreciated  about  the  chief  and  Mr. 
Gray  and  others  that  work  for  him  is  that  they  are  very  independ- 
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ent  people,  and  they,  of  course,  know  the  chain  of  command,  but 
they  are  not  rubber  stamps.  They  will  give  their  own  opinion  on 
things  even  though  somebody  up  the  line  may  countermand  it. 

Excuse  me,  Mr.  Richardson.  I  appreciate  your  comment. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Chief,  you  were  saying  you  had  discretionary 
authority  to  review  Cartwright's  decision? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Then  what  is  the  role  of  Lyons  and  Glickman? 

Mr.  Thomas.  That  is  the  end  of  the  process. 

Mr.  Richardson.  So  it  ends  with  you. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes.  Wait  just  a  second.  The  Secretary  has  author- 
ity to  step  in,  but  not  under  the  appeals  regulations. 

Mr.  Richardson.  But  he  has  under  the  constitutional  authority 
as  the  highest  ranking 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Richardson.  How  much  of  the  Forest  Service's  budget  is  de- 
voted to  commodity  uses  versus  noncommodity  uses?  Do  you  have 
any  idea? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  sure  we  have  those  numbers,  but  I 
don't  have  them  off  the  top  of  my  head.  I  will  be  happy  to  provide 
it. 

That  is  a  little  bit  complex,  because  according  to  how  you  keep 
books,  if  it  requires — we  use  an  accounting  process  called  benefit- 
ing function,  and  if  it  requires  X-amount  of  wildlife  biology  input 
or  fisheries  input  or  clean  water  or  hydrology  input  into  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  timber  sale,  that  is  accounted  against  the  commodity, 
the  timber  program. 

However,  it  is  just  as  logical  to  include  it  somewhere  else,  but 
that  is  the  process. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Is  use  of  the  National  Forest  and  public  expec- 
tations on  how  the  forest  should  be  managed,  has  that  changed 
over  the  past  30  years  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  have  been  in  the  Forest  Service  30  years  this 
year.  It  is  enormously  different  now  than  it  was  30  years  ago  in 
terms  of  expectation,  also  in  terms  of  the  consensus  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  of  how  we  should  manage  their  lands. 

I  would  say  there  has  been  a  considerable  change  both  in  law 
and  in  evolution  of  public  opinion. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Richardson.  Chief,  I  don't  mean  to 
embarrass  Chief  Thomas  here,  but  he  has  had  a  throat  problem 
and  is  under  some  medication.  Don't  work  him  over  too  much  here, 
if  you  would. 

I  don't  want  to 

Mr.  Thomas.  Actually,  it  doesn't  bother  me,  if  it  doesn't  bother 
you  to  listen  to  me. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Well,  we  will  take  that  premise  and  go  from  here. 
Mr.  Cooley. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  kind  of  calmed  my  day 
down. 

Mr.  Quarles,  I  want  to  say  that  I  appreciate  your  testimony.  I 
want  to  say  that  in  your  testimony,  you  talked  about  the  laws.  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  laws  that  Congress  has  passed  have  created 
a  problem  and  given  authority  to  the  Pacific  River  Council. 
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In  reviewing  some  of  these  things,  I  think  it  is  the  interpretation 
of  the  agencies  that  has  created  more  problems  than  maybe  the 
laws  have  created.  Maybe  we  have  not  been  specific  enough  in  the 
laws  and  have  allowed  too  much  leeway  in  interpretation  by  agen- 
cies, but  sometimes,  you  look  at  the  law,  the  law  doesn't  look  too 
bad,  and  when  you  look  at  the  rules  which  have  been  promulgated 
by  the  agencies,  you  are  not  quite  sure  what  was  the  intent  of  the 
law,  and  I  think  that  has  created  a  lot  of  problems. 

If  Congress  can  be  criticized  for  that,  that  is  probably  what  we 
should  be  criticized  for  more  than  anything  else. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  appreciate  your  comments,  because  I 
think  that  we  are  starting  whatever  way  of  getting  to  the  root  of 
the  problem,  and  that  is  that  nothing  is  happening,  just  nothing  is 
happening,  and  that  is  not  good  management,  but  I  want  to  thank 
you  very  much. 

Chief  Thomas,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  about  Public 
Law  104-19,  better  known  as  the  Salvage  Law  passed  by  Congress 
in  July,  and  it  was  designed  to  provide  the  Forest  Service  with 
some  flexibility  that  you  think  you  needed  to  address  certain  con- 
cerns in  interacting  laws. 

Despite  all  the  noise  and  the  rhetoric  and  the  liberal  bashing  and 
people  picketing  and  everything  else,  has  this  salvage  law  helped 
at  all  to  help  you  manage  the  dead  and  dying? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  want  to  define  in  the  salvage  law  that  there  are 
two  aspects  of  it,  the  release  of  the  318  sales,  and  I  assume  you 
are  talking  about  the  remainder  of  the  salvage  operations. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Right.  I  think  that  the  318  sales  is  something  com- 
pletely different  than  what  our  original  intent  was.  Let  us  go  to  the 
salvage  law  itself. 

Mr.  Thomas.  We  were  targeted  for  4,500,000,000  board  feet.  I 
think  we  are  on  track  to  make  that.  It  has  allowed  us  to  move  fast- 
er. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  Well,  we  are  being  criticized  logging  without  laws. 
I  take  a  real  offense  to  that  part  of  it. 

What  I  can't  understand  is  that  I  have  been  around  in  field  hear- 
ings, and  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  activity  in  this  area.  A 
lot  of  salvaging  is  being  done  in  Idaho  and  it  is  some  really  good 
work.  In  Oregon,  Washington,  northern  California,  almost  nothing 
has  been  done. 

What  is  the  difference  between  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
Idaho  and  what  is  being  accomplished  in  the  other  three  States? 

Mr.  Thomas.  First,  let  me  go  back  and  make  some  statements. 
One  is  the  Forest  Service  is  not  logging  without  laws.  Our  people 
have  been  told  and  are  obeying  all  the  laws  that  are  applicable.  We 
have  processes  worked  out  with  the  regulatory  agencies  where  we 
might  have  been  excused  from  that.  We  have  accelerated  those 
processes,  so  there  is  no  logging  without  law.  We  have  been  ex- 
cused from  the  appeals  processes. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  I  really  appreciate  you  making  that  statement,  I 
really  do,  because  we  have  just  been  hit  on  that. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  don't  know  what  the  requirement  of  the  rescission 
bill  is,  but  I  know  the  requirement  of  our  people  is  to  obey  the  law, 
all  of  it. 
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I  would  also,  if  somebody  can  hand  me  the  numbers  behind  me, 
but  I  guess  I  would  argue  that  perhaps  we  are  further  ahead  in 
Idaho,  but  I  would  hardly  say  that  there  is  nothing  happening  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  northern  California.  That  could  be  a  def- 
inition of  fact  in  your  mind,  but  I  think  we  are  proceeding  quite 
well.  I  believe  we  will  hit  the  4,500,000,000  target,  plus  or  minus 
25  percent,  and  we  are  proceeding  to  do  that. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  There  is  some,  as  you  know,  contention  about  the 
amount  of  salvage  we  are  talking  about.  We  thought  it  was  six,  and 
there  has  been  some  discussion  between  people  involved.  You  are 
going  at  4,500,000,000  and  we  are  saying  6,000,000,000.  Is  there 
any  way  to  resolve  that  interpretation  of  the  law? 

Mr.  Thomas.  My  marching  orders  are  4,500,000,000  board  feet 
plus  or  minus  25  percent.  We  are  targeted  on  that,  and  I  believe 
we  will  perform. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  QuARLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could,  I  would  like  to  just  re- 
spond to  the  comment  that  he  made. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Quarles. 

Mr.  Quarles.  What  I  meant  when  I  said  we  shouldn't  blame  the 
Pacific  Rivers  Council  is  that  they  certainly  how  a  right  to  bring 
the  lawsuit. 

What  I  meant  to  say  when  I  put  the  blame  on  Congress  is  the 
following:  When  you  take  a  look  at  all  these  various  environmental 
laws,  separately  they  may  be  internally  consistent,  coherent,  nicely 
balanced  works  of  statutory  art,  but  the  problem  is  that  when  they 
were  enacted,  often  there  was  little  or  no  effort  to  determine  how 
they  meshed  together  or  interacted,  and  I  think  that  is  the  critical 
problem. 

When  you  look  at  all  the  procedures  under  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act,  you  can  argue  one  way  or  another,  but  they  at  least  go 
through  rational  steps,  and  then  you  look  at  all  the  procedures 
under  the  National  Forest  Management  Act,  they  too  go  through 
rational  steps,  but  the  two  sets  of  procedures  don't  connect  at  21II. 

That  is  what  I  meant  about  the  significant  problem  with  all  the 
various  laws  and  why  I  laid  that  at  Congress'  doorstep.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  we  need  to  do  a  crosscutting  look  at  how  the  laws  inter- 
act rather  than  simply  looking  down  the  law  itself 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Kildee. 

Mr.  Kildee.  I  have  no  questions,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you.  Mrs.  Chenoweth. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you,  and  I  wanted  to 
clear  something  up  from  the  last  time  we  had  a  discussion  on  For- 
est Service  Management. 

I  had  brought  up  the  fact  that  it  appears  that  every  four  years 
we  change  the  policy  that  had  been  adopted  by  Congress,  and  I  was 
told  that  the  law  requires  that  we  change  the  policy  every  four 
years,  even  though  in  1980,  we  adopted  a  50-year  policy  between 
1980  and  the  year  2030. 

I  have  researched  that  again  on  my  own  and  with  help  of  staff, 
and  the  fact  is  that  the  Resource  Planning  Act  has  required  that 
every  four  years  that  the  Forest  Service  present  a  new  program  to 
carry  out  the  law  and  the  policy.  The  policy  was  instituted  congres- 
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sionally.  It  has  been  codified.  It  has  not  changed  since  1980.  What 
has  changed  are  the  new  programs. 

Now,  we  have  lost  the  battle  of  definitions.  There  is  a  big  dif- 
ference between  programs  and  policies.  I  would  like  that  noted  on 
the  record.  The  policy  as  adopted  in  the  Carter  Administration  is 
still  the  policy  that  stands.  The  reports  that  have  come  to  us  and 
reports  that  were  supposed  to  go  to  the  Administration,  I  am  glad 
they  came  to  the  Congress,  but  they  have  not  altered  the  policy  by 
amendment  nor  have  they  altered  the  law. 

The  last  time  we  were  in  hearings  here,  we  actually  heard  about 
a  new  50-year  policy  that  developed  ecosystem  management.  That 
is  why  I  responded  as  I  did.  The  last  time  we  held  hearings,  I  had 
to  leave  to  catch  a  plane.  Mr.  Vento  responded  that  the  new  policy 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Congress  every  four  years,  but  that  has 
not  been  a  policy.  It  has  been  a  report  to  Congress.  It  is  actually 
the  programs  that  were  to  be  reported  on  every  four  years. 

Now,  what  I've  also  found  by  studying  the  law  is  exactly  what 
Mr.  Cooley  has  been  asking  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Forest  Service  supervisors  for.  That  is,  every  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  include  an  analysis  of  the  forest  mortality,  the  growth,  the 
salvage  potential,  potential  for  increased  forest  product  sales,  eco- 
nomic constraints,  alternate  markets,  contract  considerations,  other 
multiple  use  considerations,  wood  waste  products,  recycling,  how 
these  programs  are  affecting  mills  and  facilities  and  new  tech- 
nology. Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  ignored  all  that,  and  we  are 
moving  in  by  osmosis,  some  way,  into  this  new  d)niamic  to  talk 
about  "even  space",  as  I  pointed  out  in  the  last  hearing. 

So  I  again  would  be  happy  to  sit  down  with  the  chief  or  with  you 
or  with  any  staff  here  and  go  over  the  series  of  laws  versus  the  se- 
ries of  program  reports  that  have  come  in.  I  wish  I  had  been  here 
for  Mr.  Vento's  fine  response,  to  be  able  to  respond. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Quarles  about  the  Equal  Access  to 
Justice  Act.  How  do  taxpayers  end  up  paying  for  environmental 
group  lawyers  when  they  sue  the  government,  and  has  there  ever 
been  an  accounting  of  how  much  taxpayers'  money  is  used  to  pay 
environmental  lawyers?  Do  you  know  that,  Mr.  Quarles? 

Mr.  Quarles.  I  do  not.  I  suspect  there  are  accountings  about 
how  much  is  paid  under  the  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act,  but  that 
would  include  more  than  environmental  lawyers — lawyers  with  nu- 
merous other  specialties — and  I  am  not  sure  it  has  ever  been  bro- 
ken out  as  to  specific  types  of  litigation  brought.  It  is  the  Equal  Ac- 
cess to  Justice  Act  that  provides  for  the  use  of  taxpayer  money  to 
reimburse  lawyers  who  bring  lawsuits  against  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment,  and  they  don't  even  need  to  prevail  in  the  lawsuit.  If  they, 
and  I  forget  the  exact  terms,  advance  the  course  of  justice  or  what- 
ever during  the  litigation,  it  provides  for  their  reimbursement. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  I  would  be  interested  in  getting  those  num- 
bers, and  Mr,  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  we  might  ask  the  GAO  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  that. 

Mr.  Hansen.  You  have  the  mike. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  It  doesn't  look  like  for  long,  but  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  also  wanted  to  ask  Mr.  Hill,  did  the  GAO  look  at  compari- 
sons between  the  Federal  Forest  Service  decisionmaking  as  it  re- 
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lates  to  effective  management  of  Lands  and  State  Management  of 
lands?  Have  they  looked  at  that? 

Mr.  Hill.  We  are  currently  doing  a  review  of  comparison  of  the 
Federal  and  State  and  local  management  with  respect  to  just  tim- 
ber sales.  That  review  is  ongoing  right  now. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Mr.  Hill,  Is  it  your  responsibility  to  really  look 
at  the  environmental  stability  of  the  areas  in  the  State  lands  as 
compared  to  the  Federal  lands? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  not  sure  what  you  mean  by  that.  Could  you  clar- 
ify that? 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  My  question  actually  clarified  my  own  think- 
ing. Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  the  red  light  is  on.  Will  we  have  another 
round? 

Mr.  Hansen.  Absolutely. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Hill,  in  your  testimony,  you  said 
that  some  Forest  Service  officials  believe  that  differences  among 
the  requirements  of  limitation,  law  and  regulations  can  sometimes 
be  difficult  to  reconcile.  Mr.  Quarles  commented  more  specifically 
in  his  testimony. 

Could  you,  Mr.  Hill  and  Chief  Thomas,  elaborate  on  this  concern? 
In  other  words,  which  laws  and  which  regulations  create  most  dif- 
fictdty? 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  hard  to  isolate  any  particular  law  or  regulation. 
I  think  you  have  to  look  at  this  as  a  whole,  and  what  you  have  is 
layers  or  multiple  laws  and  regulations  that  the  Forest  Service  is 
operating  on,  and  you  have  got  tracts  of  land  that  are  being  used 
for  multiple  purposes,  and  with  the  increasing,  growing  demand  for 
the  uses  of  these  lands,  it  is  becoming  more  difficult  for  the  Forest 
Service  to  kind  of  balance  and  comply  with  all  these  requirements 
and  still  satisfy  all  the  desires  or  needs  for  the  uses  of  those  lands. 

Mr.  Hansen.  You  suggested  limiting  administrative  appezds. 

Mr.  Hill.  We  identify  that  as  one  possible  option  that  we  are 
going  to  explore  further.  I  think  the  concern  there  was,  the  Forest 
Service  puts  a  lot  of  time  and  effort  up-front  doing  the  environ- 
mental analyses  and  laying  out  the  plans.  They  are  inundated  with 
about  1,200  appeals  a  year,  and  the  general  feeling  is — one  of  the 
options  we  have  heard  from  the  Forest  Service  is  that  perhaps, 
there  could  be  efficiencies  gained  if  you  would  limit  the  appeals  to 
those  parties  participating  in  the  decisionmaking  process  and  to 
those  things  that  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice at  the  point  that  they  were  developing  the  projects  rather  than 
trying  to  deal  with  them  at  the  back  end  when  these  particular 
participants  weren't  involved  in  the  decisionmaking  process. 

Mr.  Hansen.  You  also  mentioned  improving  coordination  be- 
tween the  Forest  Service  and  other  Federal  Agencies.  Do  you  want 
to  elaborate  on  that? 

Mr.  Holt  talked  about  how  he  wanted  better  relationships  with 
the  Forest  Service  for  the  tribes. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  obviously  a  lot  of  different  agencies  involved 
in  this  process  with  these  numerous  laws  at  play  here,  and  there 
is  fragmentation  of  authority  between  these  Federal  Agencies. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  resolve  disagreements,  because  I  think 
these  agencies  are  coming  at  it  from  different  angles.  They  have 
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different  missions  that  they  are  trying  to  achieve  than  the  Forest 
Service  perhaps,  and  sometimes,  they  see  things  differently  or  they 
are  viewing  it  from  a  different  perspective. 

I  think  oftentimes,  there  is  a  lot  of  time  spent  trying  to  resolve 
these  differences  up-front  when  another  problem  comes  into  play 
here.  There  is  a  lack  of  really  good  data  upon  which  they  can  de- 
bate these  issues,  and  I  think  sometimes  the  general  feeling  is,  it 
might  be  better — obviously,  they  need  to  work  more  closely  to- 
gether. They  need  to  work  earlier  in  the  process,  and  perhaps  they 
need  to  place  greater  reliance  on  monitoring  and  evaluation  of 
these  projects  as  they  unfold  to  make  sure  that  all  of  their  objec- 
tives and  missions  are  being  effectively  carried  out. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Chief,  would  you  like  to  respond  to  those  com- 
ments? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir.  We  hear  the  words  conflicting  law.  I  don't 
think  the  laws  are  conflicting.  I  think  they  are  mutually  constrain- 
ing. 

It  says  that  you  are  supposed  to  take  care  of  clean  air  and  clean 
water  and  endangered  species  and  viability  and  timber  production 
and  grazing  and  all  of  those  things,  but  then  those  thing  all  im- 
pinge one  upon  another.  You  can't  have  an  effect  on  one  without 
having  an  effect  on  another. 

That  is  complex  enough,  and  then  the  rules  constantly  change 
with  every  listing  of  a  new  species,  every  court  case.  We  even  have 
court  cases  where  we  are  playing  under  differing  rules  and  differ- 
ing jurisdictions,  because  courts  have  given  us  contrary  rulings. 

For  example,  Mr.  Quarles  made  the  point  of  saying,  we  said  that 
is  not  where  the  action  takes  place  on  a  plan,  shouldn't  we  appeal 
there.  All  right,  we  were  going  to  appeal  at  the  action  level  where 
you  do  a  timber  sale,  etc.  Now,  we  have  got  ourselves  stuck  be- 
tween two  jurisdictions  which  says  we  have  to  do  them  both  places. 
Well,  one  or  the  other,  but  not  both,  and  it  is  different  between  dif- 
ferent circuits.  Those  are  the  first  things. 

We  are  improving  dramatically  our  cooperation  with  the  Regu- 
latory Agencies,  but  I  agree  that  we  have  some  differing  missions 
in  life,  and  we  are  doing  better  with  that  constantly,  but  we  obvi- 
ously have  to  be  more  efficient. 

I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  the  rules  changing.  Also,  I  would  cer- 
tainly agree  that  we  would  be  better  off  doing  monitoring  and 
adaptive  management  than  we  are  doing  incredible  amounts  of  up- 
front protection.  We  simply  cannot  get  funded  for  that.  The  line 
items  that  deal  with  that  have  been  slashed.  Maybe  we  didn't  do 
a  very  good  job  of  presenting  the  idea,  but  I  think  we  rather  calmly 
need  to  sit  down  and  think  our  way  through  these  things. 

We  have  problems.  Obviously,  we  have  problems,  but  I  keep  com- 
ing back  to  the  fact  that  it  is  really  not  so  simple.  I  think  it  is  a 
mistake  to  say  the  laws  conflict.  I  think  it  is  more  accurate  to  say 
that  they  are  mutually  impinging,  one  upon  the  other,  and  the 
rules  change  constantly,  and  not  only  do  the  rules  change;  the 
budget  changes;  the  emphasis,  as  political  power  shifts  back  and 
forth,  changes  emphasis;  the  President's  budget  changed;  what 
Congress  does  to  it  changes,  so  that  it  is  a  matter  of  impingement, 
one  upon  the  other,  and  we  can't  get  the  situation  to  settle  down 
long  enough  to  really  deal  with  it  rationally  and  efficiently. 
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Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Quarles,  would  you  like  to  comment  on  those 
three  questions  I  asked  Mr.  Hill  that  the  chief  commented  on? 

Mr.  Quarles.  Well,  certainly,  we  support  very  much  the  notion 
of  having  a  standing  requirement  for  administrative  appeals,  but 
we  found  time  and  again — not  time  and  again,  but  often — some- 
body that  will  have  a  problem  with  a  project — a  timber  sale  or  wa- 
tershed restoration  project — or  with  a  plan,  will  actually  withhold 
his  or  her  objections  to  it  until  after  the  Forest  Service  has  made 
its  decision  and  then  engage  in  what  I  call  administrative  appeal 
or  litigation  by  ambush.  The  challenger  then  exposes  the  problem 
after  it  is  too  late  for  the  Forest  Service  to  fix  it,  other  than  pro- 
ceeding through  the  very  costly  administrative  appeal  or  litigation 
process. 

We  very  much  believe  that  there  ought  to  be  the  basic  standing 
requirement  that,  in  order  to  bring  an  administrative  appeal,  you 
had  to  have  participated  in  the  decisionmaking  process  and  raised 
the  issue  that  you  wish  to  challenge.  We  strongly  support  that. 

I  also  agree  with  the  chief,  and  I  think  I  said  it  a  little  bit  ear- 
lier, that  probably  when  we  use  the  term  conflicting  laws,  we  are 
not  being  as  precise  as  we  should.  I  said  earlier,  and  I  think  the 
term  "impinge"  is  exactly  right,  that  what  these  laws  do  is  by  the 
time  the  Forest  Service  employee  on  the  ground  works  his  or  her 
way  through  all  the  laws,  complies  with  all  of  them,  there  is  no  de- 
cision left  to  be  made.  They  don't  have  the  discretion  to  be  land 
managers  and  applying  their  best  professional  judgment  to  the 
issue  at  hand,  and  it  results  basically  in  paralysis,  not  because  of 
conflict,  but  because  by  the  time  you  are  done,  there  is  no  decision 
space  at  all. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Good  point.  Mr.  Holt,  you  said  that  you  felt  the 
Forest  Service  should  work  better  with  its  neighbors.  Do  you  have 
any  suggestions? 

Mr.  Holt.  Well,  suggestion-wise,  I  believe  we  just  recognize  our 
neighbors,  who  they  are,  and  to  learn  more  about  them  so  there  are 
less  problems  when  it  comes  to  management  plans;  tribal  input, 
when  it  comes  to  whether  or  not  their  views  match  Congress  or  the 
states,  when  it  comes  to  States'  rights  versus  privatization,  when 
it  comes  to  management  plans,  their  direction. 

Briefly,  I  would  like  to  support  what  the  chief  just  said  about 
why  there  are  these  conflicts.  Much  of  that  is  true,  because  tribes 
themselves  are  tr5dng  to  look  at  why  there  are  problems.  You  are 
seeing  change  within  the  Federal  Grovemment  on  congressional 
viewpoints,  opinions,  party  viewpoints,  and  the  States  themselves 
may  be  led  by  those  particular,  one  party  or  the  other,  whether 
they  take  up  a  certain  jurisdiction,  for  instance,  Idaho,  Washington 
and  Oregon;  but  to  the  Nez  Perce,  our  treaty  lands  and  all  of  our 
usual  and  accustomed  lands  take  up  parts  of  Oregon,  Washington 
and  Idaho,  and  our  rights  extend  into  Canada  to  the  ocean  and  the 
Yellowstone,  so  all  of  these  different  jurisdictions  may  be  led  by  one 
party  or  the  other  in  non-Indian  society,  but  yet  our  concerns  do 
not  change,  but  yet  we  support  everyone's  right  to  a  job.  Multiple 
use,  but  yet  that  participation,  just  a  matter  of  one  word  as  far  as 
respect  for  those  that  are  the  true  stakeholders  within  a  process. 

I  agree  with  this  gentleman  as  far  as  downsizing  all  of  those 
stakeholders  and  get  the  main  parties  in  there  and  get  something 
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done  to  change  and  go  from  the  Federal  management  to  privatiza- 
tion and  each  one  of  the  individual  State's  rights  is  a  lack  of  due 
respect  to  one  of  the  major  stakeholders  within  those  Federal 
lands,  because  they  are  also  Indian  lands.  Our  peoples'  graves  still 
are  there;  our  rights  are  still  there.  We  enjoy  that  as  much  as  all 
the  other  people  within  Idaho,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  by  all 
right,  we  all  have  rights  there. 

If  you  threw  us  all  in  a  pot,  yes,  we  would  have  a  different  view- 
point, the  main  players. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you.  We  always  find  ourselves  in  this  thing 
of  definition  of  terms  around  here  and  what  your  rights  really  are. 

I  have  gone  through  about  five  chiefs  of  the  Forest  Service  and 
BLM  directors  and  others.  I  still  haven't  figured  out  what  eco- 
system is.  Doesn't  that  sound  silly  coming  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  because  I  have  had  five  different  definitions? 

The  ecosystem  is  kind  of  like  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  like  beauty. 

Mr.  Thomas.  As  multiple  use  is  and  a  number  of  other  terms. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Chief,  I  think  that  should  be  emblazoned  in  marble 
somewhere.  If  you  say  multiple  use,  I  would  surely  go  along  with 
it. 

My  friend  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Hill,  is  there  any 
guidance  with  these  agencies  as  far  as  their  accounting  procedures 
or  accountability  procedures  go,  or  do  they  develop  these  on  their 
own?  What  does  the  GAO  look  for  in  their  reviews? 

Mr.  Cotton.  They  have  to  comply  with  acts  like  the  CFO,  the 
Chief  Financial  Officers  Act.  As  of  1999,  they  are  going  to  have  to 
comply  with  the  Government  Performance  and  Results  Act,  and 
what  that  is  going  to  do  is  tie  accounting  and  internal  controls  with 
being  held  responsible  for  outcomes  and  outputs  so  that  you  would 
be  able  to  not  only  look  at  them  from  a  financial  viewpoint  but 
from  a  performance-results  viewpoint  and  be  able  to  measure  them 
both  from  accounting  and  performance  perspectives. 

So  yes,  there  are  some  overriding  laws. 

Mr.  CooLEY.  And  this  will  happen  in  1996? 

Mr.  Cotton.  My  understanding  is  yes,  that  the  Performance  Act 
kicks  in  1996,  and  I  think  they  have  to  have  it  down  and  be — no, 
it  is  1999.  I  am  sorry.  They  have  to  start  developing  the  system  in 
1996  and  will  be  held  accountable  in  1999. 

Mr.  CooLEY.  Are  they  going  to  be  held  to  general  accounting 
principles? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  May  I  add  that  as  part  of  the  CFO  legislation,  GAO 
is  looking  at  the  financial  management  systems,  accounting  sys- 
tems, of  most  of  the  agencies,  including  the  Forest  Service,  and  we 
should  be  reporting  on  that  in  the  next  year  or  so. 

Mr.  CooLEY.  When  you  ask  for  accounting  practices  and  you  talk 
to  the  GAO,  they  tell  us  that  they  cannot  give  us  what  we  would 
like  to  have,  because  the  agencies  have  their  own  systems.  I  can't 
believe  that  we  have  been  in  business  for  200  years  and  we  do  not 
comply  with  the  general  accounting  principles  that  everybody  in 
the  world  applies  to. 
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I  have  asked  some  questions  that  you  cannot  answer,  because 
you  claim  that  the  system  does  not  provide  you  the  information  in 
order  for  accountability. 

Now,  you  tell  me  that  in  the  new  1996  law,  they  are  going  to 
start  it,  and  by  1999,  they  might  have  it  implemented.  Can  you  tell 
me  that  if  they  don't  implement  this,  whether  or  not  there  will  be 
any  kind  of  punishment  issued? 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Cooley,  let  me  say  that  we  are  surprised  also,  and 
oftentimes  frustrated  by  the  inability 

Mr.  Cooley.  How  can  you  be  surprised,  Mr.  Hill?  How  long  have 
you  worked  for  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  with  the  Federal  Government  26  years,  Mr. 
Cooley. 

Mr.  Cooley.  And  you  are  still  surprised  that  they  do  not  do  ac- 
counting principles? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  surprised,  by  the  lack  of  good,  credible,  financial 
accounting  data  and  information  that  is  available  to  manage  these 
programs. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Hasn't  Congress  ever  said  to  you  during  your  26 
years  that  the  system  is  not  accountable  and  asked  you  to  do  some- 
thing about  it? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe  that  is  part  of  the  emphasis  that  was 
put  toward  passing  the  CFO  legislation  and  to  try  to  get  these  fi- 
nancial management  systems  in  shape,  and  we  are  working  very 
hard  at  that. 

Mr.  Cooley.  No,  I  am  not  blaming  you,  but  I  am  just  wondering 
why  it  took  us  all  this  time  to  get  any  accountability.  Was  it  lack 
of  Congress'  effort?  Was  it  a  lack  of  any  kind  of  requirement  that 
the  agencies  become  accountable? 

Seriously,  I  have  seen  this  many  times  in  my  27  years  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  and,  when  I  came  to  Congress  and  I  saw  the  account- 
ing system,  I  was  shocked.  I  am  appalled,  and  when  I  ask  the  GAO 
for  specific  information,  you  really  can't  provide  it.  I  am  not  blam- 
ing you;  you  just  can't  provide  it,  and  I  find  it  very  strange  that 
nobody  else  has  ever  asked  the  agencies  to  be  accountable  under 
general  accounting  principles. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Could  I  point  out  something?  Around  this  time  last 
year,  we  were  up  here  with  Mr.  Kennedy  of  the  National  Park 
Service  and  Mrs.  Chenoweth  raised  this  same  issue  at  that  point 
in  time,  and  the  fact  that  year  after  year,  in  fact  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral for  Interior  was  up  here  on  that  panel  that  day,  and  year  after 
year,  the  Inspector  General  reports  to  the  Congress  that  the  agency 
does  not  have  adequate  internal  controls  to  account  for  its  funding. 
The  IG  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  reviews  Forest  Service's 
internal  controls  every  year  and  reports  to  the  Congress  on  the 
adequacy  of  those,  as  well. 

But  you  are  right.  It  is  kind  of  like,  if  you  don't  do  this,  what 
are  the  consequences,  and  unless  there  is  stronger  oversight  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  to  hold  these  agencies  accountable  once  GAO 
or  the  IG  reports  the  fact  that  these  internal  controls  don't  exist, 
then  there  are  no  consequences. 

Mr.  Cooley.  So  what  I  am  hearing  from  you  in  the  matter  of 
record  is  that  Congress  has  had  reports  from  the  oversight  office, 
that  there  is  no  accountability  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or 
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the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  This  has  been  going  on  for  yesirs,  and  we 
keep  appropriating  money,  but  yet  we  have  no  accountabihty  for  it. 
Mr.  Cotton.  And  it  is  the  IG  that  is  required  by  law  to  report 
yearly  on  the  adequacy  of  the  internal  controls  for  accountabil- 
ity- 


Mr.  CooLEY.  And  Congress 

Mr.  Cotton. — and  they  provide  a  yearly  report. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  Right,  and  Congress  has  continued  to  ignore  those 
reports  or  at  least  they  have  not  taken  any  kind  of  action. 

Mr.  Cotton.  They  have  not  responded  to  them,  yes. 

Mr.  CooLEY.  They  have  not  responded  to  those  reports,  correct? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CoOLEY,  Shame  on  Congress.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Actually,  I  think  that  was  Mrs.  Chenoweth's  com- 
ment last  year  with 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  I  wasn't  here  when  Helen  said  that,  but  I  agree 
with  her.  This  is  really  a  sad  State  of  affairs  when  the  American 
public,  who  is  paying  billions  of  dollars  in  taxes  for  these  agencies 
who  are  not  being  held  accountable.  This  is  a  travesty. 

It  truly  is,  and  there  is  no  sense  jumping  up  and  down  on  the 
table,  but  it  has  gotten  so  far  out  of  hand.  It  is  unbelievable  that 
every  time  we  turn  around,  these  agencies  come  back  and  request 
more  money  because  they  say  they  can't  do  that  because  they  don't 
have  enough  money.  The  money  we  give  them,  they  are  not  ac- 
countable for,  so  we  really  don't  know  if  they  are  spending  the 
money  wisely  or  unwisely.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Cotton.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  Cotton.  Could  I  add  just  one  more  thing  before  you  release 
me?  GAO  has  recently  essentially  undergone  a  reorganization 
where  we  are  devoting  more  resources  and  staff  to  reviewing  agen- 
cy compliance  with  the  CFO  act,  so  we  will  give  you  in  the  very 
near  future  additional  information  as  well  as  additional  sugges- 
tions and  possible  observations  and  recommendations  come  flowing 
out  of  that  work  of  how  to  improve  internal  controls  within  these 
agencies. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  one  thing,  please?  I  will 
ask  one  question,  and  then  I  will  conclude.  Maybe  we  can  have  an- 
other round. 

We  are  highly  criticized  in  the  west  for  having  below-cost  timber 
sales  and  are  very  highly  criticized  by  all  groups  all  around  the 
spectrum.  I  am  pretty  familiar  with  accounting  systems,  I  looked 
at  the  system.  It  is  impossible  the  way  it  is  done  today  for  anyone 
to  make  a  statement  that  it  is  below  cost,  because  they  do  not 
know  what  costs  are. 

They  have  no  way  of  knowing  the  cost,  and  I  have  asked  your 
agency  to  provide  me  the  information  concerning  costs  on  timber 
salvage  sales.  Your  agency  has  come  back  to  me  and  said,  Con- 
gressman, we  cannot  provide  you  that  information  because  the  way 
the  system  is  set  up,  there  is  no  way  to  allocate  costs  for  anything. 

Now,  I  know  that  is  not  specific,  and  I  am  not  holding  you  to 
every  word,  but  is  that  a  pretty  good  summary  of  what  is  going  on 
here? 
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Mr.  Cotton.  I  think  as  the  chief  touched  on  previously  here  that 
the  agency  has  a  way  of  accounting  for  its  funds.  The  problem  that 
you  have  is  when  you  go  in  and  you  look  at  it,  you  try  to  cut  it 
maybe  one  way  or  the  other  and  try  to  see  how  they  allocate  funds 
to  a  particular  timber  sale  for  preparation,  administration  of  it, 
and  if  it  doesn't  match  the  way  they  account  for  those  funds  and 
there  are  difficulties  in  allocating  core  costs  to  a  particular  sale  or 
to  a  particular  forest's  timber  sale  program. 

Mr.  CooLEY.  Difficulties.  Is  that  the  term  we  are  using  here 
today,  difficulties? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  would  not  go  to  impossible,  yes,  but  with  the  num- 
ber of  assumptions  that  you  may  have  to  make  as  far  as  the  alloca- 
tion of  costs,  your  level  of  certainty  is  certainly  reduced. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  Difficulties. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Difficulties. 

Mr.  CooLEY.  I  guarantee  if  we  had  an  outside  accounting  firm 
coming  in  looking  at  these,  they  would  be  appalled.  There  is  no 
way  to  know  from  the  information  that  I  have  been  able  to  look  at 
and  what  they  have  released  to  me.  When  you  ask  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice for  information,  for  some  reason,  it  ends  up  in  a  black  hole.  It 
just  doesn't  get  responded  to.  They  have  to  go  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  get  permission  to  release  numbers  to  you  which  they  can 
give  to  the  public  but  they  can't  give  to  Congress. 

The  way  they  allocate  everything  is  a  loss,  if  they  want  to  make 
it  a  loss,  because  they  have  no  guidelines  and  no  standards.  I  think 
that  somewhere  along  the  way,  your  agency,  who  has  a  tremendous 
amount  of  responsibility,  needs  to  get  a  hold  of  this  situation.  I  am 
not  just  picking  on  the  Forest  Service  by  the  way,  gentlemen.  I  am 
talking  about  a  lot  of  the  other  Federal  Agencies  that  we  have 
taken  a  look  at  we  are  trying  to  find  out  where  American  tax- 
payers' money  is  going. 

Mr.  Cotton.  That  is  why  we  have  devoted  an  increasing  amount 
of  resources  toward  doing  just  that. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  that. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CooLEY.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Chief  Thomas,  could  you  respond  to  some  of  that? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir.  We  must  be  talking  past  each  other.  Have 
you  ever  seen  TSIRS,  timber  sale  information  reporting  system? 

We  provide  those  every  year  since  1988.  GAO  guidelines  on  how 
those  are  to  be  done.  I  would  be  happy  to  make  all  those  available 
to  you  since  1988.  I  think  our  newest  one  is  just  now  available.  We 
use  an  all-resources  reporting  system,  and  we  are  a  pilot  agency 
under  the  new  GAO  operations  to  be  more  accountable,  and  we  vol- 
unteered for  that. 

I  would  say  that  some  of  the  points  are  well  made,  but  I  would 
suspect  that  Mr.  Cooley,  as  an  accountant,  that  if  you  tried  to  ac- 
count for  timber  sales  with  timber  sale  improvement,  fire  reduc- 
tion, etc.,  and  so  forth  that  would  be  a  little  bit  different  from  keep- 
ing books,  running  a  company,  when  you  have  benefits  for  fire  con- 
trol or  for  fuel  reduction  or  for  site  preparation.  Those  things  are 
somewhat  more  complex  than  dollars  in  and  dollars  out. 

However,  I  would  agree  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  and  will 
always  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  declare  whether  a  timber  sale 
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is  below  cost  or  not  when  you  have  road  amortization,  road  use  for 
other  factors,  fire  situations,  access,  recreation,  it  will  always  be 
somewhat  difficult. 

However,  I  will  point  out  that  overall,  we  make  money  on  our 
timber  program. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Cooley,  do  you  have  any  further  questions  for 
the  panel? 

Mr.  Cooley.  Are  we  going  to  get  smother  round? 

Mr.  Hansen.  If  you  want  time  to  collect  your  thoughts  on  an- 
other round,  we  will  go  to  Mrs.  Chenoweth.  If  you  want  to  finish 
now,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Cooley.  I  have  another  question  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chief. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Cooley.  I  can't  remember  the  time  sequence,  but  I  remem- 
ber that  you  talked  about  the  overlapping  regulations  and  your  in- 
ability to  function  within  these  overlapping  regulations.  You  said 
that,  if  I  remember  correctly  that  your  agency  was  going  to  perform 
an  analysis,  and  that  you  would  discuss  this  with  the  Secretary, 
you  said  you  would  release  the  analysis  of  how  these  interlocking 
different  laws  have  affected  your  ability  to  function.  Is  my  memory 
correct? 

Mr.  Thomas.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Are  you  working  on  that? 

Mr.  Thomas.  We  have  submitted  our  draft  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary some  months  ago. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Do  you  have  any  idea  when  this  might  be  released 
to  the  rest  of  us  that  we  could  take  a  look  at  it? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cooley.  But  you  have  a  draft  you  have  submitted  to  the 
Secretary,  and  it  is  up  to  the  Secretary  if  he  wants  to  release  that 
or  not. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cooley.  OK.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate that. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Mrs.  Chenoweth.  This  is  probably  the  last  round, 
so  exhaust  your  questions  here  if  you  would,  Helen. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Chief  Thomas,  I 
made  some  comments  in  my  opening  comments  about  the  questions 
that  Mr.  Cooley,  as  chairman  of  the  Timber  Task  Force,  had  asked 
of  the  Forest  Service,  and  as  you  know,  he  has  been  frustrated  in 
not  being  able  to  receive  them,  since  they  are  basic  requirements 
of  the  Resource  Planning  Act. 

I  also  made  a  comment  about  the  difference  between  the  policy 
and  the  program,  and  I  noticed  your  counsel  sitting  by  Mr.  Rejoi- 
olds  smiled  and  handed  you  a  note,  so  I  just  wondered  if  you  or 
your  counsel  would  like  to  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  don't  really  understand  the  point  well  enough  to 
debate  it  at  this  point,  but  what  he  was  handing  me  was  some  in- 
formation that  would  disagree  with  your  point,  but  I  would  be 
happy  to  either  come  and  talk  to  you  myself  as  soon  as  I  under- 
stand it  better  or  to  send  someone,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  rather 
fruitless  exchange,  because  I  don't  understand  it  well  enough. 
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I  think  we  are  not  quite  squared  away  on  the  way  these  things 
sequence. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  I  would  really  look  forward  to  that,  because  I 
think  that  the  programs  that  are  required  and  laid  out  in  the  law 
are  programs  to  implement  the  law  and  the  policy  and  not  a 
change  in  policy  as  was  presented  by  the  Forest  Service  in  our  last 
hearing. 

That  is  it  in  a  nutshell,  and  I  would  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  and  whomever  else  you  may  designate. 

Chief  Thomas,  Dr.  Thomas,  you  also  said  in  your  testimony  on 
page  four,  that  forest  planning  is  constrained  by  ecological  and  eco- 
nomic information  available,  the  ability  to  make  accurate  pre- 
dictions and  so  forth  have  been  frustrated,  and  the  dynamic  nature 
of  ecological  systems  in  changing  public  values  and  expectations, 
and  the  dynamics  of  the  ecological  systems  and  changing  public 
values  and  expectations  have  not  been  clearly  defined  with  regards 
to  what  should  come  under  your  program  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

Where  do  we  find  ecological  systems  as  being  part  of  the  pro- 
grams that  are  to  be  presented  every  four  years?  Where  do  we  find 
that  in  the  law,  even  the  Endangered  Species  Act? 

Mr.  Thomas.  The  Endangered  Species  Act  is  fairly  clear  about  it. 
I  think  our  legal  authorities  evolve  from  a  number  of  things,  in- 
cluding the  statutes  that  are  applicable  to  all  our  agencies,  like  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  the  Endangered  Species  Act  as 
well  as  statutes  that  focus  more  specifically  on  the  forest  and  the 
Forest  Service  like  the  Organic  Act,  Multi-Use  Sustained  Yield  Act, 
the  National  Forest  Management  Act. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Well,  I  would  love  to  talk  to  your  counsel 
about  that,  because  I  think  he  is  stretching  the  point  on  the  Mul- 
tiple Use  Sustained  Yield  Act,  and  RPA,  and  there  is  where  we 
come  together  on  the  point  of  disagreement. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  will  just  end  it  with,  I  would  love  to  discuss  the 
issue,  because  I  think  people  have  a  tendency  to  make  it  far  more 
complex  than  it  really  is. 

Mr.  Quarles,  I  would  not  argue  with  the  quote  that  he  attributed 
to  me,  but  as  most  quotes,  it  was  attributed  out  of  context.  I  follow 
the  statement  by  saying  I  can  only  give  you  my  opinion  was  then 
when  this  concept  is  utilized,  it  must  be  clearly  defined  within  the 
plan  of  what  the  systems  are  and  what  the  stepdowns  are,  and  that 
is  part  of  a  process  that  we  have  always  gone  through,  and  no  dif- 
ferent than  it  is  now. 

I  would  just  make  a  comment  that  there  has  been  one  court  test 
of  this  concept,  and  I  wouldn't  even  say  it  is  a  policy.  I  also  don't 
see  where  it  says  that  you  can't  do  it.  That  is  the  standard  process, 
but  in  Judge  Dwyers  case  in  front  of  Seattle  Autobahn  v.  Lyons, 
which  was  a  real  test  case  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  he  said — and 
the  challenge  was,  was  this  legal,  and  he  said,  "Given  the  current 
condition  of  the  forest,  there  is  no  way  that  the  agencies  could  com- 
ply with  environmental  laws  without  planning  on  an  ecosystem 
basis." 

He  emphatically  rejected  the  claim  that  there  was  no  legislative 
authority  to  do  ecosystem  management,  although  I  would  tell  you 
that  you  won't  find  expressed  authority,  but  I  think  that  it  is  al- 
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most  impossible  to  read  all  of  those  laws  in  the  context  of  modem 
understanding  of  science  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  is 
a  mechanism  of  application  that  has  to  be  applied. 

You  can  change  the  name,  you  can  call  it  whatever  you  like,  but 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  almost  that  given  this  state  of  economic,  eco- 
logical, sociological  understanding,  it  is  almost  like  standing  on  the 
beach  and  yelling  at  the  tide  to  go  back. 

It  just  is  more  inclusive  now  than  it  was,  and  all  of  those  laws 
have  added  up  to  that  over  time.  I  think  we  may  be  arguing  about 
something  that  is  semantic.  In  fact,  I  offered  to  visit  with  Mr. 
Quarles  after  this  is  over,  that  maybe  we  can  talk  about  what  the 
real  subject  is  rather  than  the  definition  of  a  term,  and  if  you 
think — for  instance,  ecologist  that  the  world  is  nebulous,  I  can  tell 
you  that  I  think  law  is  a  bit  more  nebulous. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Dr.  Thomas,  in  referring  to  Judge  Dwyer's  de- 
cision which  was  a  Federal  district  court;  it  was  not  a  decision  of 
the  circuit,  and  was  that  the  case  Judge  Dwyer  decided  on  Option 
Nine? 

Mr.  Thomas.  That  was  a  case — I  don't  think — ^yes,  it  was. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  And  he  did  decide  that  Option  Nine  was  ille- 
gal^yes? 

Mr.  Thomas.  He  said  it  was  legal,  yes. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  I  agree  with  you.  I  think  we  have  to  look  at 
the  overall  picture,  and  we  have  to  go  back  to  what  Congress 
passed  and  recommended. 

I  want  to  welcome  Mr.  Holt.  I  was  surprised  that  one  of  my  con- 
stituents was  here,  but  I  do  have  some  questions  for  you.  Welcome. 

Tell  me,  in  your  opinion,  do  you  regard  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  as 
a  sovereign  nation? 

Mr.  Holt.  They  are  a  nation  within  a  Nation,  and  the  court 
cases,  treaty  law — when  we  are  taking  about  the  rights  of  a  tribe, 
much  of  that  is  a  reeducation,  not  only  of  the  general  public  as  to 
the  rights  of  a  tribe  and  to  what  they  are  and  what  they  are  not. 
They  are  Nations  within  a  Nation. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  So  geographically,  they  are  a  nation  within 
the  nation. 

Mr.  Holt.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Now,  in  the  treaty,  in  the  contract  that  we 
made  with  your  nation,  our  nation  made  with  your  nation,  in  your 
treaty,  did  it  give  the  use  and  access  to  fish  and  game  solely  to  the 
Nez  Perce  Tribe? 

Mr.  Holt.  Within  our  treaties,  they  did.  We  reserved  certain 
rights  and  again,  those  are  respected  to  date  within  the  Forest 
Service.  There  are  some  problems  as  you  well  know  within  co-man- 
agement responsibilities,  but  I  believe  the  State  of  Idaho  enjoys 
somewhat  of  a  State  tribal  relationship  that  other  States  and  tribes 
do  not  when  it  comes  to  tribal  constituency  and  the  State  of  Idaho 
and  their  input. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Mr.  Holt,  please  let  me  accept  the  responsibil- 
ity of  maybe  offering  a  confused  question.  Let  me  restate  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  question  I  wanted  you  to  help  me  understand  is,  in  the  trea- 
ties, did  the  treaties  state  that  the  Nez  Perce  have  sole  access  to 
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the  fish  and  the  game,  sole  access  excluding  other  people  who  were 
also  here. 

Mr.  Holt.  I  don't  believe  there  was  an  exclusion  of  other  peoples, 
but  it  did  cite  the  rights  of  the  Nez  Perce  to  their  use  and  reserved 
rights  when  it  came  to  the  resources,  yes. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Am  I  correct  in  recalling  that  the  treaties  give 
you  the  right,  unlimited  right  to  hunt  and  fish? 

Mr.  Holt.  We  have  limitations  at  the  tribe  as  a  nation  that  ex- 
tends upon  their  constituency.  It  is  not  something  that  is  abused. 
Well,  in  all  societies,  you  have  one  or  two  that  abuse  those  rights, 
but  there  are  limitations  that  the  tribe  provides. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  So  in  the  treaty,  it  was  agreed  that  you  have 
access  to  the  activity  rather  than  to  the  fish  and  game  themselves, 
the  material. 

Mr.  Holt.  Well,  we  have  usual  and  accustomed  rights  that  were 
pointed  out,  reserve  rights  that  were  pointed  out  that  include  ac- 
cess as  one  of  the  constraints,  I  believe,  if  you  are  leading  that  way. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Access  as  defined  in  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Holt.  Pardon  me? 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Access  to  lands  as  defined  in  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Holt.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Yes,  I  understand  that.  I  have  studied  that. 

Tell  me,  Mr.  Holt,  are  you  managing  for  the  Forest  Service  the 
Section  10|j]  introduction  of  the  Canadian  wolf?  Are  you  contract- 
ing with  the  Forest  Service  for  that? 

Mr.  Holt.  I  don't  know  if  they  are  contracting  with  the  Forest 
Service,  but  I  know  there  is  an  active  program  that  the  tribes  are 
involved  with  when  it  comes  to  the  reintroduction  of  the  wolf. 

I  myself  have  personally  testified  on  behalf  of  the  wolf.  The  spe- 
cifics as  to  the  section,  you  would  have  to  check  with  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  tribal  Forest  Service  program  or  forestry  program 
that  manages  that 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  I  have. 

Mr.  Holt. — and  I  believe  it  is  the  wildlife  program,  not  the  for- 
estry program. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  I  have,  and  isn't  it  correct  that  the  tribe  is 
being  paid  to  manage  or  even  help  conduct  aerial  surveys? 

Mr.  Holt.  I  believe  that  is  part  of  the  tribe's  privilege  that  they 
have  in  relationship  to  their  co-management  responsibilities  as  the 
state  receives  moneys  to  provide  for  management  of  their  interests 
under  their  jurisdictions,  the  tribe  also  receives  moneys  for  those 
same  management  responsibilities,  including  the  wolf. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  The  wolf  introduction  into  Idaho  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Shoshone  area,  wasn't  it,  a  different  tribe? 

Mr.  Holt.  It  might  be,  yes. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  your  answers  on  the 
record,  and  Dr.  Thomas,  can  you  tell  me,  has  the  Congress  ever 
given  the  authority  to  the  Forest  Service  to  contract  for  this  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  contracted  with  any- 
thing. I  think  we  are  a  cooperating  agency  with  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  in  wolf  reintroduction,  and  I  think  the  provision  of 
some  help  from  our  personnel  and  land  I  think  is  the  extent  of  it, 
but  I  would  be  happy  to  check  into  it. 
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Mrs.  Chenoweth.  I  think  as  your  people  check  into  it,  I  think 
it  does  meet  the  four-corners  test  of  a  contract,  and  even  the  pubUc 
statements  that  they  have  contracted  with  the  agencies.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  major  contract  between  the  agencies  has  been  initi- 
ated by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  but  it  does  include  land  on 
Federal  Forest  Service  land. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  am  sure  that  is  correct. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  ends  my  questions. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Cooley,  I  understand  you  have  an 
additional  question. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  more 
question. 

Chief,  the  last  time  we  had  a  meeting,  we  talked  about  the  com- 
ment period  on  the  RPAs  possibly  being  reopened  and  you  said  you 
would  look  into  this.  Do  you  have  an  answer  for  us  today? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir.  The  Secretary  will  issue  a  letter  today  or 
tomorrow  extending  the  comment  period  for  30  days. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  that. 

[Letter  to  Comptroller  General  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  hear- 
ing.] 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  want  to  thank  the  panel.  It  has  been  very  inform- 
ative today.  I  appreciate  your  input,  and  of  course,  as  you  know, 
we  have  some  written  questions  that  we  would  really  appreciate 
some  response  to. 

Mr.  Holt,  thank  you.  I  know  it  was  a  little  impromptu,  but  thank 
you  so  much  for  participating  with  us  today. 

This  meeting  will  stand  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:31  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned;  and 
the  following  was  submitted  for  the  record:] 
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Comptroller  General 
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Kany  nuemfaers  of  Congress  believe  that  federal  land 
managers   in  the   Forest   Service,    Bureau  of  Land 
Management,    National  Park  Service ,    and  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  are  unable  to  meet  resource  protection  and 
production  objectives  because  laws  and  regulations 
governing  land  and  resotirce  management  decision  ina)cing 
are   nvtmerous    and   complex  and   limit  their  ability  to 
develop   and   inplement  workable  land  management  plans . 
Typically,    federal   land  management  decision  maJclng 
begins   with  developing  a  plaoi  and  ends  when  federal   land 
managers    expend  appropriated  funds   to  implement  planned 
activities.       Throughout  this   process,    federal   land 
managers   must    ccnply  with  the  re<juirements    in   numerous 
use  and  protection  laws  emd  regulations  as  well  as  with 
the   federal  appropriations  process.      However,    in  recent  • 
years,    implementation  of   plans   have   freonently  been 
delayed,    altered,    or  withdrawn.      This  has   sorastimes  had 
adverse  economic  and  social  effects   on  communities 
dependent  on   uses   associated  with  federal   lands,    for 
example   commercial   timber  harvesting  and  livestock 
grazing. 

'  '-"Some  members   feel  that  changes -are  -needed  in  the 
framework  of   laws,    agencies,   and  land  units   to  both 
simplify  and   expedite   the   federal  land  management 
decision,  making  process.      Among   the  potential  problems 
that   some  members   feel  may  need   to  be  assessed  are 
whether    (1)    there  are  conflicts   in  the  underlying  legal 
mandates   for  both  use  and  protection  of  resources ;    ( 2  J 
land  use  plans  may  be  uncoordinated,    inconsistent, 
duplicative,    or  wasteful  among  agencies;    (3)    land 
management  agencies'   required  consultations  with, 
regulatory  agencies   are  untimely  or  not  well 
coordinated;     (4)    administrative  appeals   and    judicial 
challenges   to    land  management  plans   cause  undue  delays; 
(5)    plan   implementation  is   not   sufficiently  linked  to 
the  budget  process;:  eind   (6)   agency  staff   s)cills  and 
resources   are  not  appropriate  for  the  mix  and   level  of 
planned   activities . 
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Moreover,    Ijq  addition  to  concerns  about  these 
potential    specific  problems,    the  Congress  does   not  have 
a  comprehensive  and  orderly  description  of  the  decision 
maJcing  processes  to   identify  problems  that  may  exist  and 
changes   needed  to  address  them.      A  major  reason  laay  be 
due  to   the  firamework's  incremental  development  over  the 
past   few  decades  which  has  causes   it  to  become  massive 
and  complex.      Consequently,   any  major  reform  should  be 
based  on   a   comprehensive,   detailed,    and  thoughtful 
evaluation  of  broad  scope  and  credible  depth. 

Accordingly,   we  are  requesting  the  the  GAO 
imdextake   a   comprehensive,    long-term,   effort  consisting 
of   a   series   of   jobs.      First,   because  of  expected 
hearings   on  the  Forest  Service,    planned  in  the  January- 
February  1996   timeframe,    for  which  we  plan  to  have  GAO 
testify,    we   ask  that  GAO  undertake  a  review  of  the 
Forest   Service  and  provide  the  following  information: 

(1)  identify  the   steps   in  the  current  decision 
making   process    from  the  development  of   land 
management   plans   through   implementation  of  planned 
activities; 

(2)  identify  hov  numerous   and   complex  laws  and 
regulations   apply  to  each  of  the  decision  making 
steps; 

(3)  determine   the  time  and  cost  in  carrying  out 
the  decision  making  process;    and, 

(4)  identify  primary  problem  areas   in  the  process, 
such   as    conflicts  in  legal  mandates,    uncoordinated 
or   inconsistent  plans,    untimely  consultations, 
lengthy  appeals  processes,    and?  or  "funding  problems 
that   result   in  delayed,    altered  or  withdrawn  land 
management  plans . 

For  the   second   assignment,    we  ask  that  GAO  look  at 
the  other   three  agencies,    as   it  did  the  Forest  Service, 
and  produce   an  overall  report  that  will   compare  and 
contrast  the  dlecision  making  processes   among  the  foxir 
agencies   and  identify  and  assess   options   for  improving 
the  processes .      For  a   third  assignment,   we  ask  that  GAO 
undertake   a   review  to  identify  options   for  improving 
efficiencies   and/or  eliminating  inconsistencies   in  how 
the  four  agencies   carry  out  several  common  functions  and 
activities,    such  as    law  enforcement-      Ultimately,    we  may 
ask  GAO  to   pull   together  the  results  of  all  its  work  in 
an  overall  report  that  could  be  used  as  the  foundation 
to   reform  the   current   land  management  framework. 
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Than>:  ycu  in  adv^jice  for  yoox  attention  to  this 
rnattex-.   Please  contact  Ed  Shepard,  Senator _  Bum '  s  staff 
member  who  is  the  focal  point  for '  coordinating  this 
request  (224-2644),  if  yon  have  questions. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

We  are  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  our  ongoing  review 
for  you  and  other  requesters  of  the  decisionmaking  process  used  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Forest  Service  in  carrying  out  its 
mission.   By  law,  the  Forest  Service  is  to  manage  its  lands  for 
multiple  uses,  including  timber,  livestock  forage,  recreation,  fish 
and  wildlife,  wilderness,  and  water  supply.   In  doing  so,  the 
Forest  Service  is  expected  to  sustain  undiminished  the  lands' 
productivity  for  future  generations  while  providing  for  high  levels 
of  these  uses.   To  meet  its  legislative  mandate,  the  Forest  Service 
uses  a  decisionmaking  process  that  includes  (1)  developing 
management  plans,  commonly  called  forest  plans,  and  (2)  reaching 
project-level  decisions  for  implementing  these  plans. 

In  testifying  on  January  25,  1996,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Forests  and  Public  Land  Management,  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  "^  we  stated  that  although  the  current  forest 
plans  include  goals,  related  objectives,  and  schedules  for 
implementing  the  objectives  over  10  to  15  years,  the  Forest  Service 
often  has  not  been  able  to  achieve  the  objectives  during  the 
periods  covered  by  the  plans . 

Some  in  the  Congress  have  expressed  concern  about  the  ability 
of  the  Forest  Service  to  provide  a  high  degree  of  confidence  that 
it  can  achieve  the  forest  plans'  objectives  during  the  periods 
covered  by  the  plans.   They  have  also  expressed  concern  about  the 
increasing  difficulty  the  Forest  Service  is  experiencing  in 
resolving  conflicts  among  competing  uses,  especially  between 
commodity  uses,  such  as  timber  and  livestock  forage,  and 
noncommodity  uses,  including  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife, 
wilderness,  and  water  supply. 


'Forest  Servicp:   iMues  Relating  to  Its  Decjsionmakmg  Process  (GAO/T.RCEI>9&«6.  Jan.  25,  1996). 
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As  agreed,  our  testimony  today  provides  preliminary 
information  on  (1)  options  that  may  help  the  Forest  Service  to 
achieve  the  objectives  in  its  forest  plans  and  (2)  the  increasing 
difficulty,  for  the  Forest  Service,  of  resolving  conflicts  among 
competing  uses.   We  will  con^lete  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  Forest 
Service's  decisionmaking  process  and  issue  a  report  later  this  year 
that  will  include  any  conclusions  and  recommendations  that  we  may 
have. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  information  that  we  have 
gathered  to  date  suggests  the  following: 

--  Many  variables  affect  the  outcomes  of  the  Forest  Service's 
decisions,  including  changing  natural  conditions  and 
funding,  as  well  as  new  information  and  events.   In 
addition,  some  Forest  Service  officials  believe  that 
differences  among  the  requirements  and  limitations  in  laws 
and  regulations  can  sometimes  be  difficult  to  reconcile, 
and  that  reconciliation  is  further  complicated  by  the 
fragmentation  of  authority  for  implementing  these  laws  and 
regulations  among  several  federal  agencies  and  the  states. 
A  systematic  and  comprehensive  approach  will  be  needed  to 
address  these  issues.   Some  options  that  may  be  considered 
in  developing  such  an  approach  include  (1)  shortening  the 
periods  covered  by  the  plans,  (2)  reducing  the  influence  of 
subsequent  events,  (3)  linking  forest  plans  to  funding,  (4) 
improving  the  data  on  which  decisions  are  based,  (5) 
improving  coordination  between  the  Forest  Service  and  other 
federal  agencies,  and  (6)  limiting  administrative  appeals. 

--  While  these  options  may  improve  the  Eibility  of  the  Forest 
Service  to  provide  a  higher  degree  of  confidence  concerning 
the  future  availability  of  uses  on  national  forest  lands, 
they  are  unlikely  to  resolve  the  increasing  difficulty  the 
Forest  Service  is  experiencing  in  reconciling  conflicts 
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among  competing  uses.   As  a  result  of  these  conflicts,  some 
Forest  Service  officials  have  suggested  that  the  Congress 
needs  to  provide  greater  guidance  on  how  the  agency  is  to 
balance  competing  uses.   In  particular,  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  has  stated  that  (1)  the  maintenance  and 
restoration  of  noncommodity  uses,  especially  the  diversity 
of  native  plant  and  animal  communities  (biological 
diversity) ,  needs  to  be  explicitly  accepted  or  rejected  and 
(2)  if  accepted,  its  effects  on  the  availability  of 
commodity  uses  should  be  acknowledged. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Forest  Service,  created  in  1905,  manages  about  192  million 
acres  of  land  that  include  about  one-fifth  of  the  nation's  forest 
lands.   The  Organic  Administration  Act  of  1897  and  the  Multiple 
Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960  guide  the  management  of  these 
lands.   The  Forest  Service  is  to  manage  its  lands  under  the 
principles  of  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield  to  meet  people's 
diverse  needs . 

The  Congress  mandated  forest  plans  in  the  Forest  and  Rangelauid 
Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  by  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976  (NFMA) .   NFMA  provides 
guidance  for  forest  planning  by  delineating  a  procedure  to  be 
followed  in  developing  and  periodically  revising  or  amending  forest 
plans.   Under  this  act  and  its  in^lementing  regulations,  the  Forest 
Service  is  to,  among  other  things,  (1)  involve  the  public  in  the 
planning  process,  (2)  recognize  wilderness  as  a  use  of  the  forests, 
(3)  maintain  biological  diversity,  (4)  monitor  and  assess  the 
effects  of  its  management  practices  on  the  leinds '  productivity,  and 
(5)  ensure  a  sustained  yield  of  timber. 

The  last  of  the  123  forest  plans  covering  all  155  forests  in 
the  National  Forest  System  was  approved  in  1995,  and  the  first 
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plans,  approved  in  the  early  1980s,  are  due  for  revision.   The 
plans  identify  (1)  different  management  areas  or  "zones"  within  a 
forest  where  one  or  more  uses  will  be  permitted  for  up  to  15  years 
and  (2)  requirements  and  limitations  for  protecting  the 
eni/ironment,  such  as  those  to  protect  species  listed  as  endangered 
or  threatened  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act.   Forest  plans  are 
implemented  by  identifying,  analyzing,  and  undertaking  specific 
projects,  which  must  be  consistent  with  the  requirements  and 
limitations  in  the  plans. 

In  developing  forest  plans  and  reaching  project- level 
decisions,  the  Forest  Service  must  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA) .   NEPA  and  its 
implementing  regulations  specify  the  procedures  for  integrating 
environmental  considerations  into  an  agency's  decisionmaking. 
Forest  plans  and  projects  must  also  comply  with  the  requirements 
and  implementing  regulations  of  numerous  environmental  statutes, 
including  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  the  Clean  Water  Act,  and  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

OPTIONS  THAT  MAY  HELP  ACHIEVE  FOREST  PLAN  OBJECTIVES 

In  a  1992  report,^  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
(OTA)  stated  that,  to  improve  forest  planning  under  NFMA,  the 
Congress  could  require  the  Forest  Service  to  specify  objectives 
(targets)  for  all  uses  in  its  forest  plans.   However,  some  Forest 
Service  officials  believe  that  if  the  agency  is  to  achieve  the 
objectives  in  its  forest  plans,  other  changes  may  be  needed  to 
reduce  the  influence  of  many  variables  that  affect  the  outcomes  of 
its  decisions.   These  variables  include  changing  natural 
conditions,  such  as  drought,  insects  and  disease,  and  wildfires,  as 
well  as  changes  in  annual  funding  for  the  National  Forest  System. 


'Foreat  Servire  Planning:   Aggommnrtaiiny  lls(><.  Produrinf  Outputs,  and  SiKUininy  Ero<iv!itfm.s  (OTA-F-^OS, 
Washington,  DC:  Feb.  1992). 
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They  also  Include  information  and  events  that  occur  after  forest 
plans  have  been  approved.   In  addition.  Forest  Service  policy  and 
planning  officials  believe  that  differences  among  the  requirements 
and  limitations  in  laws  and  regulations  can  sometimes  be  difficult 
to  reconcile,  and  that  reconciliation  is  further  complicated  by  the 
fragmentation  of  authority  for  implementing  these  laws  and 
regulations  emiong  several  federal  agencies  and  the  states. 

As  we  stated  in  our  January  25,  1996,  testimony,  because  the 
Forest  Service's  decisionmaking  process  is  extremely  complex  and 
the  issues  surrounding  it  are  interrelated,  there  are  no  quick 
fixes  or  simple  solutions.   Rather,  a  systematic  and  comprehensive 
approach  will  be  needed  to  address  them.   Some  options  that  may  be 
considered  in  developing  such  an  approach  may  help  the  Forest 
Service  to  achieve  the  objectives  in  its  forest  plans.   Some  of 
these  options  could  be  implemented  by  the  Forest  Service  within  the 
existing  statutory  framework,  while  others  would  require  changes  in 
law. 

Shortening  Planning  Periods 

Forest  plans  generally  take  from  3  to  10  years  to  develop  and 
explain  how  forests  will  be  managed  for  10  to  15  years.   Much  can 
change  over  such  extended  periods  of  time.   As  a  result,  forest 
plcuis  can  be  outdated  by  the  time  they  are  approved,  and  schedules 
for  implementing  the  plans'  objectives  cannot  be  established  for  10 
to  15  years.   Options  that  have  been  suggested  include  shortening 
both  (1)  the  time  required  to  develop  the  plans  and  (2)  the  periods 
covered  by  the  plajis  to  3  to  5  years .   One  drawback  to  shortening 
the  periods  covered  by  forest  plans  may  be  that  3  to  5  years  might 
not  provide  companies  and  communities  dependent  on  Forest  Service 
lands  with  enough  time  to  plan  or  develop  long-range  investment 
strategies. 
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Reducing  the  Influence  of  Subsequent  Events 

In  addition,  according  to  some  Forest  Service  officials, 
events  that  occur  after  forest  plans  have  been  approved  can 
significantly  affect  the  agency's  aibility  to  provide  a  high  degree 
cf  ccnfidenco  concerning  the  future  availability  of  uses  on 
raticncl  ^crtst  lands.   These  events  can  include  listing  a  species 
as  er^di-ngeret'.  or  threatened  or  designating  land  as  habitat  under 
the  Endangered  Species  Act,'  changing  tiinber  harvesting  methods  in 
response  to  increased  environmental  restrictions,*  and  evolving 
judicial  interpretations  of  procedural  requirements  in 
environmental  statutes. 

For  exan^le.  Forest  Service  officials  note  that  recent  federal 
court  decisions  have  required  the  agency  to  re-initiate  lengthy, 
formal  consultations  on  several  approved  forest  plans  because  a 
species  of  salmon  was  listed  as  threatened  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  the  Mexican  Spotted  Owl  was  listed  as  threatened  in  the 
Southwest.   These  rulings  have  prohibited  the  agency  from 
implementing  projects  under  these  plans  until  the  new  round  of 
consultations  has  been  completed,  even  though  the  Forest  Service 
believes  that  some  of  the  projects  would  have  no  effect  on  these 
species.   These  Forest  Service  officials  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  provide  legislative  clarification  so  that  projects 
unaffected  by  a  subsequent  event  would  not  have  to  be  delayed  by 
the  lengthy  process  to  amend  or  revise  forest  plans. 


'Prtvite  TimberiMKfa:  Pnvmte  Timber  Haivesta  Not  Llkeh  to  Kmlice  DecBnine  FpHpthI  H«ivp«te  (GA0«CED«&«1, 
Feb.  16,  1995). 

•Forest  Service:  Ftctors  AlTectmi  Timber  Sttes  in  F>ve  NatkiMl  Foreats  (GAO/RCED45-12,  Oct  28,  19M). 
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Linking  Forest  Plans  to  Funding 

Forest  Service  officials  also  believe  that  annual 
appropriations  have  not  always  matched  the  funding  assumptions 
incorporated  in  forest  plans.   This  lack  of  connection  has 
occurred,  in  part,  because  some  forest  plans  have  been  developed 
without  reference  to  likely  funding  levels.   Options  that  have  been 
suggested  include  linking  forest  plans  more  closely  to  budgeting 
and  including  objectives  for  commodity  and  noncommodity  uses  at 
various  funding  levels  in  forest  plans .   According  to  these 
officials,  a  possible  complementary  statutory  option  would  be  to 
appropriate  funds  for  the  duration  of  a  shortened  planning  period. 

Improving  Data 

The  process  currently  used  to  reach  project-level  decisions 
for  implementing  forest  plans  may  also  have  to  be  shortened.   For 
exan^le,  preparing  timber  sales  usually  takes  3  to  8  years.' 

One  option  that  might  shorten  the  time  required  to  reach 
project-level  decisions  would  be  to  obtain  better  data  to  use  in 
developing  forest  plans.   Prior  GAO  reports  have  shown  that  the 
goals  and  objectives  in  some  forest  plans  were  developed  using 
inadequate  data  and  inaccurate  estimating  techniques.'   Information 
subsequently  gathered  at  the  project  level  showed  that  certain 
objectives  in  the  plans  could  not  be  met. 

In  addition,  the  Forest  Service  esteUslished  a  re-engineering 
team,  consisting  primarily  of  regional  and  forest-level  personnel, 
and  tasked  the  team  with  designing  a  new  process  for  conducting 
project-level  environmental  analyses.   According  to  this  team,  the 


*See  foourale  4. 

*See  roolnole  4  «wl  Fnr>a  .Sptvk-i^  TV-  Fhll».rt  N.tlnnil  Fnn^  r^mni  U^  It,  TVib>r  ComI  fGAOBCEMI- 
124,  May  10,  1991). 
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agency  is  currently  gathering  and  analyzing  information  at  the 
project  level  that  should  have  been  analyzed  at  the  forest  plan 
level.   Gathering  and  analyzing  information  in  this  manner  is  both 
ti-ne-consuming  and  costly  and  can  result  in  delayed,  modified,  or 
withdrawn  projects.' 

rhe  re-engineering  team  has  made  several  recommendations  whose 
imaleTientation,  it  believes,  would  produce  more  timely  and  adequate 
information.   These  recommendations  include  (1)  identifying  issues 
that  should  be  analyzed  and  resolved  in  forest  plans  or  other 
broader-scale  studies,  (2)  maintaining  a  centralized  system  of 
comparable  environmental  information,  and  (3)  eliminating  redundant 
analyses  by  focusing  on  what  is  new  and   using  existing  analyses  to 
support  new  decisions  when  possible.   In  addition.  Forest  Service 
officials  have  told  us  that  some  effects  cannot  be  adequately 
determined  in  advance  of  a  project-level  decision  because  of 
scientific  uncertainty  and/or  the  prohibitive  costs  of  obtaining 
the  necessary  data.   Therefore,  they  believe  that,  for  some 
projects,  monitoring  and  evaluation  could  be  more  efficient  and 
effective  than  attempting  to  predict  the  projects'  outcomes. 

The  Forest  Service  is  currently  evaluating  the  findings  and 
recommendations  that  the  re-engineering  tesun  believes  could  improve 
timeliness  and  reduce  costs  by  10  to  15  percent  initially  and  by  30 
to  40  percent  over  time.   The  agency  is  also  considering  or  testing 
other  actions  that  it  believes  could  make  its  project-level 
environmental  analysis  process  more  efficient,  including  improving 
the  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  decisions. 

ImorovinQ  Interagency  Coordination 

According  to  Forest  Service  officials  with  whom  we  spoke, 
emother  difficulty  at  both  the  forest  plan  eund  project  levels  is 


^Faal  Report  of  Rggommeiwi.tinn.    PmMH^J.Pvpl  Annhmi-i  Ri>Jji»tni.«^rin«  Tmhi  (Nov.  17,  1905). 
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that  the  authority  to  implement  various  environmental  laws  and 
regulations  is  fragmented  among  several  federal  agencies  and  the 
states.   In  developing  forest  plans  and  reaching  project-level 
decisions,  the  Forest  Service  often  must  consult  with  other  federal 
agencies,  including  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  the  Department  of  Commerce's  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and/or  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.   These  agencies  sometimes  disagree  on 
how  environmental  requirements  can  best  be  met  in  a  forest  plcm  or 
project,  and  they  have  difficulty  resolving  their  disagreements, 
thereby  delaying  decisioninaking.   According  to  federal  officials 
with  whom  we  spolce,  these  disagreements  often  stem  from  differences 
in  the  agencies'  evaluations  of  environmental  effects  that  tend  to 
reflect  the  agencies'  disparate  missions  and  responsibilities.   The 
officials  believe  that,  to  resolve  these  disagreements  more 
quickly,  they  would  need  to  place  greater  reliance  on  monitoring 
and  evaluating  the  effects  of  prior  decisions  to  derive  guidance 
for  future  decisions  on  similar  projects. 

Additionally,  the  Forest  Service  and  other  federal  agencies 
recently  have  signed  various  memoramda  of  agreement  to  improve 
coordination.   However,  not  enough  time  has  passed  to  evaluate  the 
effects  of  these  agreements. 

Limiting  Administrative  Anoeala 

The  Forest  Service  receives  over  1,200  administrative  appeals 
to  project-level  decisions  emnually  by  parties  seeking  to  delay, 
modify,  or  stop  projects  with  which  they  disagree.   While  believing 
that  appeals  and  litigation  are  legitimate  ways  for  the  Forest 
Service  to  resolve  substantive  conflicts  and  support  its  NEPA 
policy,  the  re-engineering  team  tasked  with  designing  a  new  process 
for  project-level  environmental  analyses  recomnended  amending  the 
current  law  and  regulations  to  limit  such  appeals  to  the  parties 
who  participate  in  the  decisionmaking  process  and  to  the  concerns 
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that  are  raised  in  reaching  a  decision.   By  establishing 
participation  as  a  condition  for  appealing  a  decision,  this  change 
might  increase  public  participation  in  the  Forest  Service's 
project-level  decisioninaking  process. 

CONFLICTS  AMONG  COMPETING  USES 

While  these  options  may  improve  the  ability  of  the  Forest 
Service  to  provide  a  higher  degree  of  confidence  concerning  the 
future  availability  of  forest  uses  on  national  forest  lands,  they 
are  unlikely  to  resolve  the  increasing  difficulty  the  Forest 
Service  is  experiencing  in  reconciling  conflicts  among  competing 
uses.   For  example,  in  its  1992  report,  OTA  stated  that 
"Congressional  efforts  to  change  the  judicial  review  process  seem 
to  be  attempts  to  resolve  substantive  issues  without  appearing  to 
take  sides.   However,  such  changes  are  unlikely  to  improve  forest 
planning  or  plan  implementation,  or  reduce  conflict  over  national 
forest  management." 

In  the  past,  the  Forest  Service  was  able  to  meet  the  diverse 
needs  of  the  American  people  because  it  could  avoid,  resolve,  or 
mitigate  conflicts  between  commodity  and  noncommodity  uses  by 
separating  them  among  areas  and  over  time.   For  exctmple,  while 
timber  harvesting  was  forbidden  in  wilderness  areas  and  was 
secondary  to  other  uses,  such  as  recreation  and  wildlife,  in  some 
other  areas,  it  was  the  dominant  use  in  still  other  areas. 
Alternatively,  the  Forest  Service  sometimes  avoided  conflicts  by 
using  the  same  land  for  different  commodity  and  noncommodity  uses, 
but  at  different  times.   For  exan^le,  it  sometimes  used  harvested 
timberlainds  as  browsing  and  hiding  haJsitat  for  game  atnimals  while 
the  lands  were  being  reforested  for  subsequent  harvests. 

However,  according  to  Forest  Service  officials,  the 
interaction  of  legislation,  regulation,  case  law,  and 
administrative  direction,  coupled  with  growing  demands  for 
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commodity  and  noncommodi ty  uses  on  Forest  Service  lands  and 
activities  occurring  outside  forest  boundaries — such  as  harvesting 
timber  on  state  timberlands  and  converting  private  timberlands  to 
agricultural  and  urban  uses* — have  made  simultaneously  meeting  all 
of  these  needs  increasingly  difficult.  According  to  the  Chief  of 
the  Forest  Service,  the  agency  has  placed  increasing  emphasis  on 
main  :aining  or  restoring  noncommodity  uses,  especially  biological 
diversity,  on  national  forest  lands,  and   this  enphasis  has 
significantly  affected  the  agency's  ability  to  meet  the  demands  for 
commodity  uses. 

For  example,  increasing  amounts  of  national  forest  land  are 
being  managed  primarily  for  conservation,  as  wilderness,  wild  and 
scenic  rivers,  and  recreation.   In  1964,  less  than  9  percent  (16 
million  acres)  of  national  forest  land  was  managed  for 
conservation.   By  1994,  this  figure  had  increased  to  26  percent 
(almost  50  million  acres).' 

Most  of  the  federal  acreage  set  aside  for  conservation 
purposes  is  located  in  12  western  states.   For  example,  of  the  24.5 
million  acres  of  federal  land  in  the  western  Washington  State, 
Oregon,  and  California  that  were  available  for  commercial  timber 
harvest,  about  11.4  million  acres,  or  47  percent  of  these  lands, 
have  been  set  aside  Say  the  Congress  or  administratively  withdrawn 
under  the  original  forest  plana   for  such  uses  as  wilderness,  wild 
and  scenic  rivers,  national  monuments,  and  recreation. 

These  figures  do  not  ta)ce  Into  account  additional 
environmental  restrictions  that  have  reduced  the  amount  of  federal 
land  available  for  commodity  uses.   For  example,  another  7.6 
million  acres,  or  31  percent,  of  federal  land  in  %«estem 


*See  foobioto  3. 

i-^rf  nmmt^y^   i.«n.-»ih,n  T  *..  *.~.|f  MMMrBf nt  wit  llir  nf  fnlfnl  mmI  fTrtiti  I  wrli  r  "■^"-^'•^ 
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Washington,  Oregon,  and  California  that  were  available  for 
conunercial  timber  harvest  have  been  set  aside  or  withdrawn  as 
habitat  for  species  that  live  in  old-growth  forests,  including  the 
threatened  northern  spotted  owl,  and  for  riparian  reserves  to 
protect  watersheds.   Limited  timber  harvesting  and  salvage  are 
allowed  in  some  of  these  areas  for  forest  health. 

In  t'ltal,  77  percent  of  the  24.5  million  acres  of  federal  latnd 
in  western  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California  that  were  available 
for  commercial  timber  harvest  have  been  set  aside  or  withdrawn 
primarily  for  noncommodity  uses.   In  addition,  while  the  remaining 
5.5  million  acres,  or  22  percent,  are  availsible  for  regulated 
harvest,  minimum  requirements  for  maintaining  biological  diversity 
under  NFMA  as  well  as  air  and  water  quality  under  the  Clean  Air  and 
Clean  Water  acts,  respectively,  may  limit  the  timing,  location,  and 
amount  of  harvesting  that  can  occur.   Moreover,  harvests  from  these 
lands  could  be  further  reduced  by  plans  to  protect  threatened  and 
endangered  salmon." 

Timber  sold  from  Forest  Service  lands  in  the  three  states 
declined  from  4.3  billion  board  feet  in  1989  to  0.9  billion  board 
feet  in  1994,  a  decrease  of  fJsout  80  percent.   However,  as  we  noted 
in  an  August  1994  report,"  many  agency  officials,  scientists,  and 
natural  resource  policy  analysts  believe  that  maintaining  or 
restoring  wildlife  and  their  physical  environment  is  critical  to 
sustaining  other  uses  on  Forest  Service  lands. 

As  the  Forest  Service  noted  in  October  1995,"  demands  for 
forest  uses,  both  commodity  and  noncommodity,  will  increase 


"^See  footnote  3. 

"Efnmnain  ll«n.f«n>nt     AAWfalMl  ArtlnM  Nwdgd  In  AA-autlrtv  Tm»  «  Pmml«hi»  Annm.rh  (GACVRCEIMI-IM, 
Al«.  16,  1904). 

"  "Hlg  FoMt  Stjvhy  PirotfMn  fnr  Fnratf  iiwl  P«.giJ..wl  P>miimHr    A  ttma-Tmrn  Strmn^  PImi  Dnft  1985  RPA 
Pratnin,C>ct.  1996. 
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substantially  in  the  future.   Thus,  as  we  noted  in  our  January  25, 
1996,  testimony,  some  Forest  Service  officials  do  not  believe  that 
the  conflicts  among  competing  uses  will  lessen  substantially.   As  a 
result,  some  Forest  Service  officials  have  suggested  that  the 
Congress  needs  to  provide  greater  guidance  on  how  the  agency  is  to 
balance  conpeting  uses.   In  particular,  the  Chief  has  stated  that 
(1)  the  maintenance  and  restoration  of  noncommodity  uses, 
especially  biological  diversity,  needs  to  be  explicitly  accepted  or 
rejected  and  (2)  if  accepted,  its  effects  on  the  availaibility  of 
commodity  uses  should  be  aclcnowledged. 


In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  offer  the  following 
observation.   As  indicated  by  the  GAO  products  referred  to  in  this 
statement,  we  have  over  the  last  several  years  looked  at  the  Forest 
Service  from  several  different  perspectives  and  at  several 
organizational  levels.   What  is  becoming  more  apparent  is  that, 
regardless  of  the  orgamizational  level  and  the  perspective  from 
which  the  agency  is  viewed,  m^uly  of  the  issues  appear  to  be  the 
same.   These  issues  include  the  lack  of  (1)  adequate  scientific  and 
socioeconomic  data  to  make  necessary  or  desired  trade-offs  ajaong 
various  values  and  concerns,  (2)  adequate  coordination  within  the 
Forest  Service  and  among  federal  agencies  to  address  issues  and 
concerns  that  transcend  the  boundaries  of  ownership  and 
jurisdiction,  and  (3)  incentives  for  federal  and  nonfederal 
stakeholders  to  work  together  cooperatively  to  resolve  their 
differences.   We  will,  in  the  coming  months,  more  fully  evaluate 
these  and  other  issues . 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  statement.   I  «rould  be  happy 
to  respond  to  any  questions  that  you  or  Members  of  the  Subconni t tee 
may  have. 

(140S33) 
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MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE: 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  decisionmaking  in  the 
Forest  Service  and  respond  to  questions  regarding  the  preliminary 
findings  of  the  General  Accounting  Office.   I  am   accompanied 
today  by  Gray  Reynolds,  Deputy  Chief  for  National  Forest  Systems, 
as  well  as  Michael  Gippert,  Deputy  Assistant  General  Counsel, 
USDA. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  agrees  with  the  preliminary  finding 
of  the  GAO,  that  the  environmental  analysis  and  land  management 
planning  processes  in  the  Forest  Service  can  be  improved  auid  that 
the  complexity  of  the  processes  and  inter- relationships  of  the 
issues  require  a  systematic  and  conprehensive  approach. 
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BacJcgroiind 

The  National  Forests  are  a  legacy  entrusted  to  us  to  manage  to 
meet  both  the  needs  of  the  American  people  today  as  well  as  those 
of  future  generations . 

As  you  are  well  aware.  National  Forest  System  lands  are  managed 
in  accordance  with  the  Multiple-Use  Sustained- Yield  Act  of  1960 
(MUSYA) ,  and  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  and  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974  (RPA) ,  as  amended  by  the  National  Forest 
Management  Act  of  1976  (NFMA) ,  eunong  others.   Forest  Service 
programs  operate  under  additional  environmental  laws  that  were 
enacted  to  protect  specific  natural  resources,  including  the 
Endangered  Species  Act,  the  Clean  Water  Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
and  laws  like  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  and 
the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act.   We  fully  support  the 
purposes  of  these  environmental  laws  and  remain  committed  to 
their  full  implementation. 

Over  time  there  has  been  an  evolution  of  public  land  management  • 
policy  reflecting  changes  in  how  the  public  values  their  lands. 
This  has  resulted  in  a  shift  from  an  historic  emphasis  on 
commodity  production  toward  a  management  approach  that 
incorporates  pollution  prevention,  species  preservation,  and  Che 
production  of  a  wide  range  of  goods  and  services  from  the 
national  forests  and  grasslands^ 
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Today  National  Forest  System  management  emphasizes  maintenance  of 
ecosystem  health  to  sustain  the  production  of  all  the  goods  and 
services  which  derive  from  the  national  forests,  including 
timber,  forage,  fish  and  wildlife,  recreation,  wilderness,  and 
water.   In  this  context,  management  activities  such  as  timber 
sales  serve  as  one  tool  for  improving  forest  health  generating 
money  for  the  Federal  treasury,  and  employment  in  the  forest 
products  industry  and  associated  communities. 


Forest  Service  Decisionmaking  and  KFMX 

Forest  planning  under  NFMA  represented  the  most  detailed  and 
participatory  forest  and  rangeland  planning  process  ever 
undertaken.   NFMA  authorized  the  Forest  Service  to  make  land-use 
decisions  under  the  framework  of  a  staged  decision-making  system 
involving  regional  guides,  forest  plans,  and  project  level 
decisions. 

The  planning  process  was  developed  to  allow  Forest  Service  land 
managers  to  identify  the  renewable  resource  potential  of  the 
national  forests  and  grasslands  while  seeking  public 
participation  in  the  process  of  determining  what  goods  and 
services  should  be  produced  and  which  strategies  are  needed  to 
sustain  production  of  these  resources. 
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The  NFMA  planning  model  was  premised  on  the  concept  that  all 
resources  should  be  quantitatively  accounted  for  and  an  optimal 
solution  identified  and  selected.   This  system  gained  support 
because  it  implies  a  rational,  scientifically-credible 
decision-making  system  that  yields  certainty.   However,  forest 
planning  is  constrained  by  t.'^.e  ecological  and  economic 
information  available,  the  ability  to  make  accurate  predictions 
from  that  data,  and  the  dynamic  nature  of  ecological  systems  and 
changing  public  values  and  expectations. 

When  NFMA  was  enacted,  key  components  of  forest  plans,  especially 
the  timber  allowable  sale  quantity,  timber  suitable  acres, 
grazing  animal  unit  months,  grazing  suitable  acres,  mineral 
access,  a.id  other  pro]ections  were  expected  to  change 
infrequently.   Instead  we  have  learned  that  these  projections  can 
change  more  often  as  a  result  of  changing  data  and  conditions,  as 
well  as  the  operation  of  various  laws,  court  interpretations  of 
these  laws,  and  new  direction  fror.  the  Congress. 

Another  important  variable  affecting  the  implementation  of  the 
NFMA  planning  process  is  agency  budgets.   Forest  plans  reflect 
resource  conditions  and  trends,  public  demands  for  such 
resources,  and  public  expectations  (or  'desired  future 
conditions") .   They  are  not  designed  to  anticipate  agency 
budgets.   This  lack  of  connection  between  forest  plans  and  the 
appropriations  provided  can  frustrate  both  agency  personnel  and 
the  public,  since  anticipated  outcomes  may  not  be  realized.   Of 
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course,  other  factors  may  affect  the  Forest  Service's  ability  to 
meet  expectations  as  well. 

Decisionmaking  in  the  Forest  Service  is  guided  by  the  standards, 
processes,  and  interpretations  of  an  accumulation  of  information 
and  laws.   Together  these  present  significant  challenges  to 
timely  and  efficient  decisions  and  outputs.   We  strongly  support 
streamlining  and  simplifying  processes,  reducing  administrative 
costs,  and  further  strengthening  interagency  coordination  to 
implement  these  laws,   we  are  fully  engaged  in  resolving  these 
needs  administratively  and  have  made  significant  progress  within 
the  Department  and  the  Administration  in  instituting  a  number  of 
reforms. 


Collaboration  in  Planning  Anong  Natural  Resource  Agencies 

Several  current  initiatives  are  aimed  at  improving  and  correcting 
the  complex  interaction  of  agencies,  laws,  and  regulations.   USDA 
is  a  full  partner  with  other  Federal  agencies  on  these 
initiatives.   Let  me  offer  some  exan^les. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  m  Utah,  the  Forest  Service  recently 
completed  a  biological  assessment  covering  all  Utah  National 
Forests,  describing  how  all  newly  listed  species  are  being 
protected  under  existing  Forest  plans.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  issued  a  favorable  biological  opinion  on  the  assessment. 
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This  effort  should  help  avoid  the  types  of  problems  which 
occurred  with  the  Snake  River  salmon  and  Mexican  spotted  owl 
situations  for  these  national  forest  plans  and  the  on-going 
activities  carried  out  pursuant  to  these  plans. 

In  March  1995,  this  Administration  took  another  significant  step 
to  work  cooperatively  by  streamlining  the  consultation  processes 
necessary  to  accomplish  forest  health  and  salvage  timber  harvest 
projects  in  the  West.   The  Forest  Service,  FWS,  BLM,  and  NMFS 
signed  a  joint  agreement  to  use  interagency  teams  to  expedite 
consultation  on  projects. 

In  Washington,  Oregon,  northern  California,  and  Idaho,  this 
streamlined  process  is  being  used  for  all  project  consultations, 
including  green  timber  sales,  mining  permits,  rights-of-way, 
recreational  activities,  timber  salvage  sales,  and  so  on.   The 
early  coordination  by  interagency  field  personnel  working 
together  in  teams  is  resulting  in  considerable  time  savings  while 
ensuring  appropriate  protection  of  resources.   To  illustrate,  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Regional  office  staff  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  that  summarizes  information  from  the  field  concerning 
interagency  consultations  reports  that  consultations  in 
Washington,  Oregon,  northern  California,  and  Idaho  for  the 
three-month  period  from  September  to  November  1995,  took  an 
average  of  just  16  days  to  complete  informal  consultations  auid 
only  34  days  for  formal  consultation  on  Forest  Service  and  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  projects.   This  is  a  very  significant 
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reduction  in  the  time  for  consultations,  which  in  the  past  have 
sometimes  taken  several  months.   Also,  results  compiled  by  the 
Forest  Service  for  salvage  sales  in  October  showed  that  when  the 
streeimlined  process  was  fully  applied,  there  were  no  delays  in 
the  planning  timelines  for  projects  and  more  than  40  percent  of 
the  planning  documents,  including  consultations,  were  completed 
within  a  month.   We  anticipate  this  agreement  will  be  a  model  for 
future  interagency  efforts. 

We  have  also  launched  other  initiatives  within  the  Forest  Service 
that  will  serve  to  streamline  processes  and  improve 
efficiencies. 

The  Forest  Service  is  seeking  to  move  toward  an  adaptive  planning 
system  that  improves  public  involvement  and  empowers  land 
managers  to  accomplish  professional,  scientifically-based  land 
and  resource  management  in  an  efficient  and  affordable  manner  by 
studying  dynounic  natural  systems  at  larger  scales  to  place 
land-use  strategies  and  activities  in  the  proper  social,  economic 
and  ecologic  context.   Ecological  assessments  are  the  means  Co 
provide  this  context  by  characterizing  historic,  current  and 
probable  future  ecosystem  conditions  with  linkages  to  social  and 
economic  activities. 

With  this  in  mind  we  began  a  series  of  large-scale  assessments 
with  numerous  partners  to  address  these  issues  amd  have  taken  an 
adaptive  approach  to  learning  through  these  ongoing  assessments. 


Numerous  innovations  and  cost  savings  have  occurred  as  we  learn 
more  about  conducting  large-scale  assessments. 

Despite  the  controversies  surrounding  interagency  programmatic 
approaches  to  resource  protection,  like  PACFISH  and  INFISH,  these 
efforts  have  produced  interim  direction  that  has  prevented  the 
need  to  add  species  to  the  endangered  species  list  thus 
preventing  a  disruption  in  ongoing  management  activities.   These 
approaches  are  a  more  efficient  and  cost-effective  way  to  do 
business. 

In  April,  we  published  a  proposed  rule  to  guide  National  Forest 
System  Land  and  Resource  Management  Plans.   This  proposed  rule 
was  designed  to  simplify  the  process  for  complying  with  the 
statutory  requirements  of  the  National  Forest  ^4anagement  Act;   to 
streamline  the  planning  process  and  to  strengthen  relationships 
with  the  public  and  other  Federal  Agencies,  State  and  local 
Government,  and  Tribal  governments.   It  also  incorporates 
principles  of  ecosystem  management  and  clarifies  the  Agency's 
planning  and  decisionmalcing  framework.  We  received  a  total  of 
1035  public  responses  on  the  proposed  rule. 


HEPA  Znltiativ«a 

GAO  reports  concerns  about  Forest  Service  efficiency  under  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act.   The  Forest  Service  is 
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currently  evaluating  existing  NEPA  procedures  for  project -level 
decision  making  and  exploring  ways  to  "reengineer"  the  process. 
The  objectives  are  to  streamline  the  process  and  develop 
supporting  analyses  at  less  cost,  in  less  time,  and  with  greater 
clarity. 

All  agency  actions  that  may  impact  the  environment  must  be 
evaluated  under  the  provisions  of  NEPA.   This  amounts  to  over 
20,000  proposals  each  year.   Most  of  these  proposals,  an 
estimated  13,000,  are  categorically  excluded  from  analysis  in  an 
environmental  assessment  or  environmental  impact  statement,  ^n 
estimated  6,800  environmental  assessments  and  100  environmental 
impact  statements  are  prepared  each  year. 

Much  criticism  has  been  leveled  at  the  agency  for  inefficient 
environmental  analysis.   In  response  to  internal  and  external 
concerns,  the  agency  has  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  find  more 
efficient  ways  that  lead  to  quality  decisionmaking.   One  of  the 
most  promising  initiatives  is  a  recent  effort  undertaken  with  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

CEQ  and  the  Forest  Service  have  launched  a  pilot  project  that  I 
hope  will  be  a  model  for  NEPA  management:  emphasizing  monitoring, 
learning,  and  adapting,  rather  than  endless  document  production. 
The  project  goes  to  meeting  the  heart  of  the  substeuitive  intent 
of  NEPA  --  to  assure  that  all  Americans  have  a  safe,  healthful, 
productive,  esthetically  and  culturally  pleasing  surrounding  -- 
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instead  of  focusing  on  the  procedural  requirements  of  the  law. 
Rather  than  engaging  in  theoretical  calculations  regarding 
resource  conditions,  Forest  Service  land  managers  will  be  on  the 
ground  working  with  resource  users  and  the  public,  and  basing 
decisions  on  the  actual  conditions  of  the  landscape. 

This  model  has  been  tested  on  a  pilot  basis  for  range  related 
projects  on  three  National  Forests.   So  far,  test  results  have 
been  encouraging.   The  process  uses  a  series  of  questions  to 
focus  the  environmental  analysis. 


Cloalng 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  GAO  has  commented  that  the  issues  surrounding 
decisionmaking  process  m  the  Forest  Service  are  extremely 
complex  and  interrelated  and  that  there  is  no  quick  fix  or  single 
solution.   They  recommend  a  systematic  and  comprehensive 
approach.   I  agree.   Piecemeal  changes  may  cause  even  more 
unintended  problems  than  they  might  solve.   Perhaps  a  serious, 
and  bipartisan  review  would  produce  new  insights  and  valueJsle 
ideas  to  guide  land  management  agencies  into  the  next  century.   I 
personally  hope  that  next  months  American  Forest  Congress  will 
provide  us  some  guidance. 
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The  Clinton  Administration  supports  efforts  like  the  GAO  study  to 
give  us  different  perspectives  to  consider  as  we  continue  to  take 
actions  to  improve  efficiency  while  protecting  resources. 

We  have  made  tremendous  progress  over  the  last  three  years  in 
fostering  collaboration  between  land  jnanagement  agencies  under 
the  fraunework  of  existing  laws.   Our  goals  continue  to  be 
protecting  the  environment,  promoting  sound  resource  management, 
and  sustaining  the  production  of  all  the  goods  and  services  that 
the  American  people  seek  from  their  National  Forests.   In  the 
context  of  reduced  budgets  we  must  continue  to  look  for  ways  to 
enhance  collaboration  and  reduce  redundancy  to  produce  sound 
decisions  more  efficiently. 

This  concludes  my  statement.   I  would  be  happy  to  answer  your 
questions. 
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I.         INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  testify  today  on  Forest  Service  decisionmaking. 

I  am  Steven  P.  Quarles,  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Crowell  &  Moring,  and 
counsel  to  the  American  Forest  &  Paper  Association.   Located  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  AF&PA  is  the  national  trade  association  of  the  forest,  pulp,  paper, 
paperboard,  and  wood  products  industry.  AF&PA  represents  regional  and 
specialty  product  associations,  as  well  as  individual  companies  which  grow, 
harvest  and  process  wood  and  wood  fiber;  manxifacture  pulp,  paper  and 
paperboEird  products  from  both  virgin  and  recovered  fiber;  and  produce  soUd  wood 
products.   AF&PA  represents  a  vital  national  industry  which  accounts  for  over  7 
percent  of  the  United  States  manufactvuring  output.   AF&PA  has  many  members 
who  are  wholly  or  partially  dependant  on  timber  from  the  national  forests  and 
other  federal  lands. 

Many  of  the  concerns  about  the  planning  and  management  of  national 
forests  I  will  describe  today  have  been  raised  before.   On  November  1,  1990,  the 
National  Forest  Products  Association  (AF&PA's  predecessor)  and  78  other 
organizations  petitioned  the  Forest  Service  to  engage  in  a  rulemaking  to  amend  its 
planning  regulations  "to  improve  the  implementation  of  land  and  resource 
management  plans,  provide  for  the  prompt  amendment,  estabUsh  specific 
environmental  doctimentation  requirements,  and  for  related  reasons."   We  offered 
additional  recommendations  in  response  to  the  agency's  1991  Advance  Notice  of 
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Proposed  Rulemaking  (ANPR)  on  land  and  resource  management  planning  and  its 
1995  proposed  rulemaking. 

The  agency's  only  responses  to  our  petition  for  rulemaking  were  contained 
in  the  ANPR  published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  February  15,  1991  and  the 
preamble  to  the  proposed  iniles  published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  April  13, 
1995.  The  Forest  Service  stated  in  those  notices  that  the  specific 
recommendations  in  our  petition  will  be,  and  then  were,  considered  as  part  of  the 
public  comment  on  the  ANPR.   We  still  have  not  seen  the  agency's  substantive 
response  to  the  recommendations  in  ova  petition. 

Our  detailed  recommendations  from  1990  focused  on  regiilatory  changes 
needed  to  provide  guidance  on  the  implementation  of  resource  management  plans, 
and  to  provide  a  more  effective,  balanced  process  for  amending  and  revising  plans 
in  the  future.   In  keeping  with  our  previous  and  long-standing  effort  to  seek 
rational  reform  of  federal  land  decisionmaking,  I  will  today  recommend  some 
specific  revisions  in  law  which  are  necessary  to  ensure  that  resource  management 
plans  may  become  meaningful  plaiming  documents  for  the  management  of  the 
federal  lands  and  that  management  of  the  federal  lands  is  accomplished  in  an 
efficient  and  timely  maimer. 

Because  this  oversight  hearing  concerns  decisionmaking  for  the  National 
Forest  System  and  because  the  forest  products  industry  is  more  active  on  national 
forest  lands  than  other  federal  lands,  my  comments  will  focus  on  the  Forest 
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Service.   However,  many  of  my  comments  are  equally  applicable  to  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  (BLM)  and  the  lands  within  its  jurisdiction. 

II.        WHY  FEDERAL  LAND  PLANNING  AND  MANAGEMENT  ARE  FAILING. 

In  1976,  when  Congress  enacted  the  National  Forest  Management  Act 
(NFMA)  and  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  (FLMPA),  it  made 
resource  management  planning  the  foundation  for  decisionmaking  on  the 
management  of  federal  lamds.   Today,  Uttle  doubt  remains  that  the  foundation  has 
collapsed  and  the  entire  edifice  of  federal  land  management  is  teetering.   The 
Forest  Service  consumed  over  19  years  and  expended  over  $250  miUion  to  prepare 
123  resource  management  plans.   (After  two  f\ill  decades,  the  BLM  is  far  firom 
completing  its  resource  management  planning.)  After  all  of  this  effort,  however, 
the  Forest  Service  is  managing  the  forests  with  Uttle  or  no  regard  to  the  plans' 
guidance.   Instead,  the  agency  is  embarked  on  ambitious  efforts  not  only  to  revise 
its  resource  management  plans  but  also  engage  in  entirely  new  planning  -- 
ecoregion  assessments,  watershed  plans,  etc.  --  that  is  virtually  unrelated  to  the 
resource  management  plans.  At  the  very  time  planning  is  proving  to  be  a  failure, 
the  agency  is  devoting  even  more,  increasingly  scarce  personnel  and  funding  to  it. 
The  reasons  for  the  ineffectiveness  of  planning  are  many;  I  will  discuss  ten  of 
them  here. 
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(a)  Plflnninp  js  never-ending  and  provides  no  secure,  predictable 
pmdance  for  land  management.   Likely  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
when  its  enacted  NFMA  and  FLPMA  in  1976,  planning  has  not  been  a  temporary 
exercise  to  guide  subsequent  management  activities;  instead,  it  has  become  a 
never-ending  desk-bound  process  that  practically  precludes  on-the-ground 
management.   Planning  has  become  trapped  in  a  perpetual  cycle  -  the  plan  is 
never  stationary;  it  seemingly  at  all  times  is  being  prepared,  being  amended,  being 
revised,  or  being  overridden  by  other  national,  regional,  or  interim  poUcies. 
Planning,  as  a  result,  has  become  prohibitively  costly  in  both  funds  and  personnel. 
And  yet,  because  of  its  constantly  changing  nature,  instead  of  providing  secure, 
predictable  guidance  for  management  activities,  it  heightens  the  insecurity  of,  and 
often  paralyzes,  managers  attempting  to  make  on-the-ground  decisions. 

(b)  New  layers  of  planning  are  being  imposed  without  statutory  license 
or  consistent  application.   Even  as  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  bemoan  the  high 
cost  in  funds,  personnel,  and  time  consumed  in  preparing  the  first  generation  of 
resoiirce  management  plans,  these  same  agencies  are  engaging  in  a  firenzy  of 
additional  planning  -  watershed  plans,  landscape  plans,  ecoregion-based  ecological 
assessments,  etc.  -•  that  is  not  required  by  statute  and  that  preempts  and  often 
contradicts  the  only  planning  (resource  management  plans)  Congress  has 
mandated.   These  new  layers  of  planning  seldom  display  a  balance  in  the 
treatment  of  commodity  and  non-commodity  resources;  instead,  they  focus  on 
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protection  of  non-commodity  resources,  sometimes  only  a  single  species  of  fish  or 
wildlife,  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  commodity  resource  uses  and  even  other  non- 
commodity  values.  These  new  layers  of  plsuuiing  are  not  consistently  applied 
throughout  the  National  Forest  System  or  BLM  lands.   Further,  the  forest 
supervisors  and  district  rangers  or  managers  often  are  not  fiilly  aware  of  all  the 
planning  efforts  affecting  their  forests  and  districts.   Even  if  those  ofGcials  are 
intimately  acquainted  with  this  multi-layered,  perpetual  motion  planning  exercise, 
it  would  be  a  Herculean,  if  not  impossible,  task  for  them  to  make  any  sense  out  of 
the  resulting  babble  of  planning  direction.    The  result  is  management  paralysis  in 
the  hopeless  wait  for  the  completion  of  a  process  that  is  endless. 

Although  there  is  now  no  statutory  or  regulatory  Ucense  for  these  new 
layers  of  planning,  the  Forest  Service  would  remedy  the  latter  omission  by 
granting  this  authority  to  itself  in  its  new  proposed  planning  regulations. 

(c)        Planning  is  labelled  as  "interim"  and  is  therebv  maeicaJlv  fi-eed  of  all 
procedxiral  and  substantive  constraints  of  either  statute  or  rule  and  of  the 
direction  provided  by  all  previous  planning  decisions.   Both  land  management 
agencies,  but  particularly  the  Forest  Service,  have  indulged  in  the  convenient 
practice  of  adopting  one-size-fits-all,  generic  "interim"  policies,  guidelines,  or 
screens  that  apply  to  management  activities  and  projects  on  federal  lands  covered 
by  5,  10,  15  or  more  individual  resource  management  plans.   By  labelling  these 
pohcies  as  "interim",  the  agencies  feel  fi-ee  to  ignore  all  procedural  constraints. 
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The  policies  are  adopted  without  adherence  to  any  of  the  procedures  required  by 
NPMA  or  FLPMA  for  amendments  to  or  revisions  of  resource  management  plans, 
with  minimal  or  no  compliance  with  the  National  Environmental  PoUcy  Act 
(NEPA),  and  with  wholly  inadequate  opportimities  for  pubhc  participation. 
Indeed,  one  set  of  interim  pohcies  appUcable  to  national  forests  throughout  eastern 
Washington  and  Oregon  was  developed  in  a  closed,  one-day  "bull  session"  of  Forest 
Service  biologists  and  were  formally  annoxmced  in  a  press  release! 

These  "interim"  poUdes  are  often  implemented  without  any  effort  to  amend 
the  underlying  resoiirce  management  plans.   If  the  agency  decides  to  amend  the 
plans,  however,  it  typically  does  so  by  fiat,  declaring  all  plans  to  be  amended  at 
once.   This  gross  appUcation  of  generic  "interim"  guidance  to  multiple  federal  land 
units  gives  no  consideration  to  local  conditions  which  have  been  addressed 
assiduously  in  the  resource  management  plans  nor  does  it  concern  itself  with  the 
many  resoiirce  management  plan  pohcies  --  the  management  goals  and  objectives, 
land  use  allocations,  and  resource  output  decisions  -•  it  overrides. 

Presently,  this  rage  for  interim  pohcymaking  has  no  statutory  or  regulatory 
Ucense.   However,  this  too  the  Forest  Service  intends  to  remedy;  in  its  proposed 
new  planning  regulations,  it  would  grant  itself  formal  authority  to  issue  "interim 
amendments"  without  complying  with  significant  NFMA  plan  amendment 
procedures. 

Congress  has  taken  action  to  terminate  the  most  prominent  of  these  interim 
pohcymaking  efforts  --  the  Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecoregion  Management  Project 
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--  and  to  return  to  the  resource  management  planning  reqiiired  by  NFMA  and 

FLPMA  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  Interior  and  related  agencies  appropriations 

legislation.   In  their  reports  on  this  legislation,  the  House  and  Senate 

Appropriations  Committees  described  well  the  problems  with  this  new  form  of 

"interim"  planning: 

The  committee  does  not  wish  the  termination  of  the  Project  to  be  a 
justification  for  the  continued  development  and  implementation  of  broadly 
appUcable  interim  forest  management  guidelines...  These  guidelines  were 
(and  are  being)  developed  outside  of  the  forest  planning  process  and  then 
apphed  to  a  large  niimber  of  national  forests  by  a  generic  amendment  to  all 
appUcable  forest  plans  through  a  single  environmental  assessment  and 
decision  document  --  without  consideration  of  the  particular  conditions  of 
the  individual  forest  and  without  forest-specific  environmental 
documentation  that  analyzes  alternative  guidelines  tailored  to  those  precise 
forest  conditions.   The  committee  beUeves  this  new  agency  reliance  on 
generic  guidelines  is  misplaced.  The  process  of  developing  them  ...  is  simply 
not  as  rigorous  as  that  contemplated  in  the  planning  provisions  of  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  and  the  Forest  Service's  implementing 
regulations. 

Department  of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies  appropriations  bill,  1996 
(H.R.  1977),  House  Report  104-173,  104th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  June  20,  1995,  p. 
113-114;  see  also  Senate  report  104-125,  104th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  July  28, 
1995;  pp.  108-109. 


(d)       Planning  is  declared  to  provide  no  decisions  and  is  thereby  rendered 
virtually  meaningless.   In  an  excess  of  risk  aversion,  the  Forest  Services  has 
attempted  to  insulate  its  resource  management  plans  fi'om  challenge  by  declaring 
them  to  be  virtually  meaningless.  The  agency  has  argued  successfully  in 
administrative  appeals  and  Utigation  that,  with  few  exceptions  (e.g..  Wilderness 
recommendations),  the  resource  management  plans  contain  no  decisions 
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whatsoever.  The  argument  goes  that,  becaiise  the  plans  are  devoid  of  final 
decisions,  these  is  nothing  for  plan  opponents  to  cheillenge  in  court.   But  since  the 
plans  are  allegedly  decision-less,  there  is  also  nothing  to  compel  agency  adherence 
to  them.   Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and  twenty  years  of  extraordinary  agency 
effort  and  intense  public  participation  to  produce  documents  that  contain  no 
decisions!  To  further  remove  any  utihty  or  accountability  firom  the  plans,  the 
Forest  Service  has  even  secxired  opinions  in  two  federal  judicial  circuits  (the  8th 
and  11th  Circuits)  that,  because  the  resource  management  plans  contain  no 
decisions,  no  one  -  the  States,  environmentalists,  or  commodity  users  --  is 
permitted  -  has  standing  ~  to  challenge  them  in  court. 

(e)       Planning  is  reduced  to  nothine  more  than  another  layer  of 
environmental  "regulations."   Whatever  significance  the  resource  management 
plans  do  have,  the  Forest  Service  ultimately  gives  credence  to  only  one  aspect  of 
them.   It  has  reduced  the  resource  management  plan  to  a  set  of  environmental 
constraints  that  read  and  perform  like  regulations  (fireed,  of  course,  firom  the 
constraints  of  the  Administrative  Procediires  Act). 

The  Forest  Service's  resource  management  plans  do  what  most  plans  do  and 
what  Congress  must  have  intended:   they  do  map  management  areas;  they  do 
allocate  specific  land  uses  to  management  areas;  they  do  set  management  goals 
and  objectives;  and  they  do  establish  outputs  of  goods  and  services.   Yet  the  Forest 
Service  has  told  its  managers  that  they  are  firee  to  ignore  all  these  attributes  of 
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the  plans  and  follow  only  the  environmental  prescriptions  -  so-caUed  standards 

and  guidelines.   The  agency  quite  hterally  takes  the  position  that  all  that  truly 

matters  in  the  plans  are  these  standards  and  guidelines.   Whenever  there  is  any 

conflict  between  any  standard  or  guideline,  no  matter  how  obscure,  and  any  other 

plan  guidance  --  including  any  land  use  allocation  or  resource  output,  or  even  any 

management  goal  or  objective  --  the  standard  or  guideline  automatically  prevails. 

And  this  result  --  impUcitly  changing  the  offending  guidance  to  comport  with  the 

standard  or  gmdeline  --  occurs  without  any  plan  amendment.   Yet,  the  agency  will 

protect  the  sanctity  of  the  standard  or  guideline  by  prohibiting  any  alteration  of  it 

except  by  the  plan  amendment  process.   The  result  is  not  planning,  but  the 

imposition  of  detailed,  prescriptive  environmental  regulations  that  do  not  reflect 

specific  on-the-ground  conditions  and  eliminate  any  discretion  in  the  managers  to 

design  effective  projects. 

Now,  the  Forest  Service  has  proposed  in  its  new  proposed  planning 

regidations  to  remove  even  the  pretense  that  resource  management  plans  contain 

much  more  than  environmental  prescriptions.   The  General  Accounting  Office  in 

January  25,  1996  testimony  before  a  Senate  Committee  noted  and  expressed 

concern  over  this  development: 

The  Forest  Service  suggested,  in  an  April  1995  proposal  for  revising 
its  NFMA  regulations,  that  it  remove  from  the  plans  the  objectives  for  goods 
and  services.   In  addition,  it  would  no  longer  include  schedules  for 
producing  goods  and  services  or  for  implementing  desired  resource 
conditions.   Instead,  it  would  display  and  periodically  update  predicted 
ranges  of  both  goods  and  services  and  of  resource  conditions  in  an  appendix 
to  the  forest  plans.   However,  the  appendix  woxild  not  limit  nor  compel  any 
action  by  the  agency. 
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Without  measurable  objectives  and/or  implementation  schedules,  the 
public  cannot  form  reasonable  expectations  about  the  health  of  forests  over 
time  or  about  the  future  availability  of  forest  uses.   For  example,  companies 
and  communities  dependent  on  Forest  Service  lands  cannot  use  the  forest 
plans  to  plan  or  develop  long-range  investment  strategies.   In  addition, 
under  the  Government  Performance  and  Results  Act  of  1993,  the  Congress 
expects  specific  results  for  a  given  funding  level  and  actual  results  are  to  be 
compared  with  estabUshed  goals  and  objectives  beginning  with  fiscal  vear 
1999. 

In  a  1992  report,  the  OfBce  of  Technology  Assessment  (OTA)  stated 
that,  to  improve  forest  planning  under  NFMA,  the  Congress  could  require 
the  Forest  Service  to  specify  targets  for  all  uses  in  its  forest  plans. 

GAO,  Forest  Service:   Issues  Relating  to  Its  Decisionmaking  Process. 
January  25,  1996. 

We  conctir  with  this  GAO  analysis. 


(f)        Planned  resource  outputs  are  repudiated  as  soon  as  thev  are  declared. 
The  Forest  Service  has  made  absolutely  certain  that  one  aspect  of  the  resource 
management  plans'  guidfince  -•  output  levels  for  goods  and  services  -  can  be 
ignored  with  impunity  by  its  own  officials.  After  working  very  hard,  but  with 
mixed  results,  during  the  planning  process  to  secure  reasonable  aUowable  sales 
quantities  (ASQs)  for  timber,  we  were  astonished  to  hear  the  Forest  Service  refer 
dismissively,  even  disdainfully,  to  those  ASQs,  not  as  plan  requirements,  but  as 
nothing  more  than  aspirational  goals  -  goals  to  which  the  agency  promptly  forgot 
to  aspire  at  all.   The  agency's  unseemly  rush  to  shed  itself  of  any  responsibility  to 
meet  the  output  levels  it  had  so  laboriously  established  in  the  plans  has 
discredited  the  entire  planning  process. 
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With  no  adherence  to  the  plans'  resource  output  levels,  plan  implementation 
is  foundering.   For  example,  the  timber  output  levels  --  the  ASQs  --  and  the  timber 
sale  schedules  contained  in  the  plans  are  not  being  met.  The  aggregate  ASQ  for 
the  national  forests  today  is  7.560  biUion  board  feet  ••  yet  sale  levels  for  fiscal  year 
1995  were  funded  for  only  4.075  billion  board  feet.  And  for  fiscal  year  1996,  the 
Administration  has  requested  funding  for  only  3.6  billion  board  feet.   Other 
resources  are  suffering  a  similar  fate. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  sale  program  in  Oregon  and  Washington  is  at 
an  all  time  low  with  only  257  miUion  board  feet  of  sawlog  timber  sold  over  the  last 
fiscal  year  despite  an  annual  ASQ  of  1.376  bilhon  board  feet  for  Region  6.   While 
President  Clinton's  Pacific  Northwest  Forests  Plan  promised  yearly  sawlog  volume 
at  only  a  fifth  of  previous  annual  timber  sale  levels,  in  its  first  two  years  it  has 
produced  only  a  quarter  of  what  it  promised! 

When  the  Forest  Service  fails  to  meet  the  plans'  prescribed  output  levels,  it 
breaches  its  NFMA  duty  that  the  "resource  plans"  and  implementing  actions  "shall 
be  consistent  with"  the  applicable  resource  management  plan  (16  U.S.C.  §  1604(i)). 
If  the  unachieved  output  level  involves  timber,  the  agency  is  also  failing  to  honor 
the  objective  of  the  1897  Organic  Act  that  national  forests  "furnish  a  continuous 
supply  of  timber  for  the  use  and  necessities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States" 
(16  U.S.C.  §  475). 
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Yet,  as  previously  noted,  in  its  new  proposed  planning  regulations,  the 
Forest  Service  now  proposes  to  drop  all  pretense  that  output  levels  serve  any 
purpose  by  removing  them  entirely  firom  resource  management  plans. 

(g)        Planninpr  js  xinconstrajned  by  anv  effective  statutory  or  regulator\' 
implpTTipntation  obUgation.   NFMA  and  FLPMA  were  enacted  in  1976,  during  the 
zenith  of  planning's  popularity.   (The  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  had  been 
enacted  in  1972,  the  Senate  had  passed  the  National  Land  Use  PoUcy  Act  in  1972 
and  1973,  the  American  Law  Institute  had  published  the  Model  Land 
Development  Code,  and  States  from  Oregon  to  Florida  were  enacting  State 
planning  statutes.)   The  Congressional  authors  of  NFMA  and  FLPMA  apparently 
imbued  so  much  faith  in  planning  that  they  assumed  it  would  be 
self-implementing;  presumably  their  thinking  being  that  the  overwhelming 
rationality  and  professionalism  of  planning's  results  would  be  evident  to  all 
interests  or  that  all  interests  would  reach  consensus  by  participating  together  in 
the  myriad  public  procedures  that  saturate  the  process.   Accordingly,  in  NFMA. 
for  example,  Congress  provided  five  pages  of  direction  on  how  to  prepare,  and 
what  to  include  in,  resource  management  plans,  but  not  a  single  line  on  how  to 
implement  the  completed  plans.   The  agencies  followed  Congress'  lead:   for 
example,  the  Forest  Service  devoted  26  pages  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
to  rules  governing  plan  preparation  and  exactly  four  sentences  within  those  rules 
to  plan  implementation. 
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Whether  this  simple  faith  in  self-implementing  planning  manifested  by 
Congress  in  1976  was  hopelessly  naive  or  truly  visionary  (or  both),  it  certainly  was 
betrayed  in  subsequent  practice.  Implementation  of  the  plans  is  as  likely  to  be 
coincidental  as  it  is  purposeful.   Fiirthermore,  although  the  laws  and  the  agencies 
speak  frequently  of  monitoring  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  environmental 
standards  and  guidelines,  they  neither  require  nor  encoiirage  monitoring  (or  any 
other  procedures)  for  the  purpose  of  determining,  and  ultimately  ensuring  that, 
resource  management  plans  are  being  implemented.   Lacking  any  significant 
guidance  on  and  requirements  for  implementation  of  resource  management  plans, 
both  NFMA  and  FLPMA  are  misnamed,  neither  biU  truly  addresses  the 
"Management"  they  both  share  in  their  short  titles. 

(h)       Rules  and  pohcies  that  are  not  found  in  anv  law  are  frequently 
devised  and  imposed  to  fiotstrate  statutory  pohcies.   The  Forest  Service  has 
hamstrung  itself  with  rules  and  pohcies  that  are  not  contained  in  the  NFMA  or 
any  other  law.   Indeed,  on  occasion  the  agency  has  adopted  regulations  and 
guidance  that  are  contrary  to  existing  law.   The  most  visible  and  perverse  example 
of  this  behavior  is  the  so-called  viability  rule  (36  C.F.R.  219.19).   This  regulation 
requires  the  agency  to  manage  its  lands  "to  maintain  viable  populations  of  existing 
native  and  desired  non-native  vertebrate  species  in  the  planning  area"  -  in  fact, 
"well  distributed"  throughout  the  planning  area.  The  rule  is  absolute;  it  accords 
no  discretion  or  flexibility  whatsoever  to  the  land  planner  or  manager. 
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Yet,  this  extraordinary  regulation  is  derived  from  a  much  debated  and 
carefully  crafted  provision  of  the  NFMA  (16  U.S.C.  1604(g)(3)(B)),  in  which  the 
Congress  infused  great  administrative  discretion  and  flexibihty.   That  statutory 
provision  directed  the  agency  in  preparing  its  plans  to  provide  "for  diversity  of 
plant  and  animal  communities,"  not  preserve  the  viability  of  each  and  ever^* 
species  in  the  various  communities,  and  only  to  "provide  ...  for  steps  to  be  taken" 
to  preserve  the  diversity  of  tree  species,  not  ensure  at  all  costs  that  the  diversity  is 
preserved.   To  make  certain  that  this  direction  could  not  and  would  not  be 
interpreted  as  absolute,  Congress  waxed  redundant:   the  agency  was  to  strive  for 
this  diversity  "in  order  to  meet  over-all  multiple  use  objectives  ...  within  the 
[plsin's]  multiple  use  objectives  ...  where  appropriate  ...  to  the  degree  practicable." 

Taken  hterally  --  and  one  federal  judge  (Judge  Dwyer)  has  done  just  that  -- 
the  agency's  regulation,  contrary  to  the  express  language  of  the  statute,  serves  no 
multiple  use  objectives  and  admits  to  no  practicahty  consideration;  instead,  it 
preempts  all  other  uses  of,  and  management  decisions  for,  the  national  forests.   It 
is  capable  of  serving,  and  has  £ilready  served,  as  a  convenient  nail  on  which  to 
hang  injunctions  shutting  down  the  management  of  national  forests.   The  rule 
absurdly  imposes  a  more  stringent  standard  for  protection  of  all  wildlife  in  Forest 
Service  planning  units  than  does  the  Endangered  Species  Act  for  protection  of 
specific  species  in  those  same  units  that  have  been  formaUy  designated  as 
endangered  or  threatened.   Indeed,  it  posits  an  impossibihty:   no  plan  can  ever 
identify,  let  along  ensxure,  the  viability  and  proper  distribution  of  a  population  of 
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every  single  vertebrate  that  may  occupy  or  visit  a  national  forest.  Unhappily, 

although  the  BLM  has  no  comparable  regiilation,  the  Clinton  Administration 

required  that  the  Forest  Ecosystem  Management  Assessment  Team  apply  this 

Forest  Service  rule  to  all  BLM  lands  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  designing  the 

President's  Northwest  Forests  Plan. 

That's  not  all,  though.   Now  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  have  embraced 

ecosystem  management  -  a  term  and  a  concept  which  cannot  be  found  anywhere 

in  the  NFMA  or  FLPMA.   Never  mind  that  there  is  no  commonly  accepted 

definition  of  an  ecosystem,  that  an  ecosystem  can  be  as  small  as  a  single  spring  or 

plot  of  ground  or  as  large  as  a  multi-state  region  (Greater  Yellowstone,  Upper 

Columbia  Basin,  etc.)  and  every  conceivable  size  in  between,  that  designation  of 

an  ecosystem  and  delineation  of  its  boundaries  are  as  much  an  art  form  as  science, 

or  that  to  "manage"  an  ecosystem  of  any  size  likely  requires  the  politically 

impossible  task  of  removing  artificial  management  designations  such  as 

wilderness,  national  parks,  etc.  This  concept  is  so  vague  and  ephemeral  --  so 

susceptible  to  subjective  judgment  or  bias  --  that  the  agencies  can  make  of  it 

anj^hing  they  please  and  be  free  of  any  challenge;  it  provides  no  law  for  the 

agencies  to  apply  or  the  courts  to  enforce.  This  was  brought  home  by  statements 

of  Chief  Thomas  in  a  June  1994  Forest  Service  leadership  meeting: 

What  is  ecosystem  management?  I  will  tell  you  my  concept  -•  which,  of 
course,  is  only  my  view.    [Only  his  view?  Does  each  and  every  other  Forest 
Service  official  have  only  his  or  her  view?]   New  efforts  by  scientists, 
philosophers,  technologists,  leaders  and  managers  can  be  targeted  at  the 
sharpening  of  evolving  [ecosystem]  concepts  and  practices.    [Did  you  catch 
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that?    "Philosophers"  right  after  scientists  and  before  "leaders  and 
managers. '] 

What  is  most  frustrating  is  that  this  poUcy  ~  which  has  no  sanction  from 

statute  and  appears  nowhere  in  the  agencies'  regulations  •-  is  allowed,  indeed 

intended,  to  override  long-standing,  truly  statutory  and  regulatory  poUcies  such  as 

multiple  use  and  sustained  yield.  And  now,  the  Forest  Service  intends  to  correct 

their  regulatory  silence  and  formalize  the  investiture  of  ecosystem  management  as 

the  autocratic  monarch  of  federal  land  planning  in  its  new  proposed  planning 

reg\ilations. 

(i)        Planning  and  management  have  been  paralyzed  by  multiple. 
frequently  conflicting,  standards  and  procedures  imposed  by  numerous  other  laws. 
The  various  environmental  and  land  management  laws  apphcable  to  the  federal 
lands  impose  so  large  a  number  of  procediiral  hurdles  and  substantive 
requirements  on  the  preparation  of  resource  management  plans  and  subsequent 
implementing  activities  that  even  the  most  carefid  agency  officials  inevitably  make 
mistakes  -  mistakes  that  can  be  used  by  opponents  to  nullify  the  plan  or  activity 
through  appeals  and  Utigation.   Often  the  official  is  not  even  given  the  opportunity 
to  correct  the  mistake  because  the  opponent  who  has  discovered  it  prefers  to 
withhold  disclosing  it  during  pre-decision  pubhc  comment  opportunities  and, 
instead,  use  it  to  ambush  the  agency  in  a  post-decision  administrative  appeal  or 
lawsuit. 
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Worse,  often  an  agency  official  simply  cannot  comply  with  all  the  various 
substantive  requirements  of  the  apphcable  environmental  and  land  management 
laws  even  if  he  or  she  manages  to  avoid  committing  even  a  single  procedural  error 
in  preparing  a  resource  management  plan  or  project.  The  reason  is  that  these 
laws  often  contain  conflicting,  even  contradictory,  mandates.   Even  if  the  official 
can  comply  with  all  the  substantive  dictates  of  the  apphcable  laws  by  the  time 
that  is  accomplished  there  may  be  effectively  no  management  decision  to  be  made 
"  there  will  be  no  discretion  left  to  the  official  to  design  a  plan  or  project  to  fulfill 
the  originally  intended,  legitimate  land  management  objective. 

The  most  recent  example  of  this  unfortunate  phenomenon  of  conflicting  laws 
and  the  resulting  paralysis  in  federal  land  management  is  the  Pacific  Rivers 
Council  lawsuits  and  the  copycat  htigation  that  they  have  spawned.  The  courts 
have  ruled  in  this  Utigation,  that  every  time  a  new  species  is  Usted  or  new  critical 
habitat  is  designated  imder  the  Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA),  all  activities  that 
might  take  place  in  any  national  forests  where  the  species  or  habitat  exists  and 
that  might  affect  that  species  or  habitat  must  be  halted  until  the  apphcable  land 
management  plans  undergo  consultation  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (FWS) 
or  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  (NMFS).   It  doesn't  even  matter  whether  the 
specific  activities  themselves  have  undergone  consultation  concerning  that  species 
or  habitat  and  were  foiind  not  to  jeopardize  the  species  or  adversely  affect  the 
habitat.   Instead,  before  the  plan  becomes  effective  again  and  the  ban  on  forest 
management  is  lifted,  the  agency  must  complete  the  t3rpically  m\ilti-year  process  of 
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considering  whether  the  listing  or  designation  warrants  a  plan  amendment  and  of 
engaging  in  consultation  on  that  decision.   With  the  increasing  frequency  of 
species  listings  and  critical  habitat  designations  expected  to  occur  when  the  Usting 
moratorixim  is  lifted,  numerous  plans  may  become  mired  in  a  semi-permanent 
state  of  paralysis  iindergoing  successive  ESA  consultations  and  the  Forest  Service 
may  be  prevented  for  years  from  meeting  even  its  most  basic  land  management 
obligations.   Let's  be  clear  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Pacific  Rivers  Council  and 
their  allies,  it  is  a  fundamental  problem  of  poorly  coordinated  lawmaking  that  can 
be  corrected  here. 

NEPA  and  the  ESA,  even  with  their  environmentally  beneficial  impact  on 
poUcymaking,  can  and  have  frustrated  timely  and  efGcient  federal  land 
management.   Both  require,  or  have  been  interpreted  to  mandate,  repetitive 
procedures  and  analysis.   For  example,  one  project  --  a  timber  sale,  watershed 
restoration,  etc.  -  might  be  preceded  by  not  one,  but  multiple  lengthy  and 
expensive  environmental  impact  statements  (on  the  regional  plan,  ecoregion 
assessment,  resource  management  plan,  and  the  project  itself)  which  fi:«quently 
analyze  the  very  same  issues  and  impacts  over  and  over  again.   Under  the  ESA, 
for  both  plans  and  projects,  the  biologists  in  the  land  management  agencies 
prepare  biological  evaluations,  and  then  the  biologists  in  FWS  and  NMFS  prepare 
biological  opinions,  that  are  entirely  dupUcative.   The  GAO  reported  in  its  January 
testimony  that  the  Forest  Service  spends  an  estimated  $250  million  each  year 
conducting  these  environmental  analyses  and  preparing  about  20,000 
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environmental  documents  to  support  just  project-level  decisions.   This  work 
consumes  about  18  percent  of  the  funds  available  to  manage  the  National  Forest 
System  and  an  estimated  30  percent  of  the  agency's  field  st£iff  resources. 

Moreover,  increasingly  Forest  Service  and  BLM  projects  --  particularly 
timber  sales  --  are  being  delayed,  even  firustrated,  by  the  intervention  of  other 
federal  agencies,  particularly  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  FWS,  and 
NMFS.  These  agencies  refuse  to  allow  the  land  management  agencies  to 
determine  for  themselves  how  they  will  comply  with  the  environmental  laws. 
Procedurally,  these  other  agencies  are  not  sufficiently  staffed  to  permit  timely 
participation  in  the  timber  sale  oc  other  project  planning  process.   Substantively, 
representatives  of  these  agencies  are  voicing  objections  to  sales  and  sale  plans 
without  any  experience  or  expertise  in  land  management  and  scant  knowledge  of 
site  specific  conditions.  This  interference  delays  sale  planning  further,  causes  the 
elimination  of  sales  (often  not  for  substantive  reasons;  the  salvage  timber  simply 
deteriorates  and  loses  all  commercial  value  in  the  interim)  or  the  redesigning  of 
sales  to  include  lesser  volume  that  is  more  expensive  to  harvest,  or  provides  grist 
to  the  litigation  mill  of  sales'  opponents. 

(j)        Appeals  and  litigation  have  become  almnat  automatic.   FinaUy, 
administrative  appeals  and  access  to  the  courts  have  been  made  so  inviting  that 
virtually  every  resource  management  plan  has  been  appealed  and  most  have  been 
challenged  in  lawsuits.   Furthermore,  timber  sale  challenges  have  become  almost 
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automatic,  to  the  point  that  several  environmental  groups  have  sworn  to  their 
membership  in  fund  raising  appetds  that  they  will  sue  against  every  timber  sale  in 
their  target  forests.  The  GAO  reported  in  its  January  testimony  that  the  Forest 
Service  receives  1,200  administrative  appeals  of  project-level  decisions  annually, 
and  20  to  30  new  lawsmts  are  filed  each  year  involving  various  Forest  Service 
decisions  and  compUance  with  environmental  laws. 

The  Congress  is  responsible,  in  part,  for  making  administrative  appeals  and 
litigation  so  seductive.   For  example,  first.  Congress  has  ensured  that  the 
government  pays  for  the  privilege  of  being  sued:   \mder  the  Equal  Access  to 
Justice  Act  (5  U.S.C.  504),  the  attorneys  bringing  these  challenges  are  reimbursed 
by  the  government,  often  even  when  they  do  not  prevail.   Second,  Congress  has 
failed  to  set  any  meaningful  standing  requirements  --  particularly,  the  elementary 
and  reasonable  responsibiUty  to  raise  the  challenged  issue  with  the  agency  before 
the  decision  becomes  final.   Third,  unlike  most  recent  natural  resource  laws. 
Congress  has  set  no  deadline  for  filing  an  administrative  appeal  or  bringing  suit 
after  the  final  decision  is  reached  on  a  plan  or  project. 

A  beginning  was  made  by  Congress  three  years  ago  when  it  enacted  section 
322  of  the  fiscal  year  1993  Interior  and  related  agencies  appropriations  act.   It 
places  limitations  on  the  lengths  of  time  for  appellants  to  bring  administrative 
appesds  of  projects,  for  the  Forest  Service  to  process  those  appeals,  and  for  stays  to 
run  during  and  after  the  appeals.   It  even  enforces  these  time  constraints  by 
providing  that,  if  the  agency  fails  to  meet  the  deadline  for  completing  the 
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processing  of  an  administrative  appeal,  the  appeal  is  automatically  denied. 
Unfortunately,  section  322  applies  only  to  the  Forest  Service,  not  to  the  BLM;  only 
to  projects,  not  to  resource  management  plans;  and  only  to  administrative  appeals, 
not  to  litigation. 

III.      RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  STATUTORY  REFORM 

Among  the  reforms  to  provide  for  timely,  efBcient,  and  effective  planning 
and  management  of  federal  lands  that  we  urge  this  Committee  to  consider  are  the 
following: 

1.  Set  time  limits  for  the  processes  of  preparing,  amending,  and 
revising  resource  management  plans. 

2.  Limit  the  levels  of  planning  to  two  --  one  layer  of  truly 
multiple-use  (resource  management)  planning  and  another  of  project 
planning;  and  proscribe  any  multiple-use  planning  for  any  geographical  area 
smaller  or  larger  than  the  unit  to  which  a  resource  management  plan 
applies.   Each  agency  could  decide  to  combine  forests  or  districts  into  single 
planning  units  and  coiild  conduct  inventories  and  analyses  (but  not 
poUc3nnaking)  on  areas  lesser  or  greater  than  the  planning  units,  but 
resource  management  planning  itself  would  be  limited  to  those  units.  To 
achieve  this  proposal,  the  Renewable  Resource  Program  provisions  in  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  woxUd  have  to  be 
repealed  and  regional  plans  would  have  to  be  eliminated. 

3.  Provide  that  no  pohcy  or  guidance,  whether  it  is  characterized 
as  "interim"  or  long-term,  can  be  appUed  to  a  national  forest  or  other  federal 
land  planning  unit  until  the  resource  management  plan  for  that  unit  has 
been  amended  in  accordance  with  the  amendment  procedures  specified  by 
the  NFMA  or  FLPMA,  including  preparation  of  a  NEPA  document  which  is 
addressed  solely  to  that  particular  unit  and  which  considers  alternative 
pohcies  for,  and  their  specific  impacts  on,  the  conditions  of  that  particular 
unit. 
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4.  Require  that  resoxirce  management  plans  display  how  plan 
implementation  will  be  affected  by,  and  what  plan  implementation  projects 
or  activities  will  be  undertaken,  at  vzirious  funding  levels. 

5.  Make  the  elements  of  a  resource  management  plan  explicit  and 
include  among  those  elements  not  only  environmental  standards  and 
gmdelines,  but  also  land  management  goals  and  objectives,  land  use 
allocations,  and  resource  output  levels. 

6.  Make  it  clear  that  all  those  elements  of  the  resource 
management  plans  are  final  agency  decisions  which  are  enforceable  by 
interested  parties  in  appeals  and  Utigation. 

7.  Eliminate  the  automatic  preference  for  standards  and 
guidelines  that  are  found  to  conflict  with  other  guidance  -  including  land 
management  goals  and  objectives,  land  use  allocations,  or  resource  outputs 
levels  "  in  implementing  a  resource  management  plan  by  requiring  that 
whenever  such  conflict  alters  impUcitly  either  a  standard  or  gmdeline  or 
other  plan  guidance  that  the  plan  be  amended  to  reflect  the  change.    But, 
also  edlow  the  agency  to  waive  --  on  a  one-time  basis,  with  respect  to  a 
particular  project,  and  without  plan  amendment  --  any  guidance  in  the  plan 
so  long  as  the  waiver  does  not  result  in  significant  and  permanent  adverse 
environmental  effects. 

8.  Direct  the  agency  to  discuss  in  the  NEPA  and  decision 
documents  accompanying  any  resource  management  plan  amendment  or 
revision  any  other  land  use  or  management  changes,  in  combination  with 
the  change  for  which  the  amendment  or  revision  was  initiated,  that  would 
be  appropriate  to  maintain  overall  plan  balance  and  meet  other  plan 
objectives  and  outputs. 

9.  Require  that  resource  management  plans  maintain  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible  communities  economically  dependent  on  national 
forest  lands,  and  direct  that  the  NEPA  and  other  decision  documents 
accompanying  any  plan  amendment  or  revision:   (i)  examine  the  impacts  of 
the  planning  alternatives  and  final  decision  on  the  community,  including  its 
revenues  and  budget,  the  level  and  quaUty  of  its  pubUc  services,  the 
employment  and  income  of  its  residents,  and  its  social  conditions; 

(ii)  explain  how  resource  allocations  for  the  planning  alternatives  and  final 
decision  would  comport  with  or  differ  firom  historic  community  expectations; 
and  (iii)  describe  how  those  impacts  were  considered  in  selecting  the 
preferred  alternative  and  making  the  final  decision. 
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10.  Reqiiire  the  Chief  to  undertake  a  6-month  study  of  the  ASQs  in 
all  resource  management  plans  and  determine  which  are  achievable  and 
which  are  not;  direct  that  any  plan  which  contains  an  ASQ  that  the  Chief 
finds  unachievable  be  amended  within  a  year  and  a  half  to  provide  an 
achievable  ASQ;  and  require  that  the  agency  offer  not  less  than  25  percent 
of  the  decadal  ASQ  in  each  plan  in  every  3  consecutive  year  period  during 
the  life  of  the  plan  and  the  full  decadal  ASQ  over  a  10-year  period  (or 
amend  the  plan's  ASQ  and  meet  the  same  schedule  for  the  new  ASQ). 

11.  Direct  the  agency  to  report  in  writing  as  part  of  each  decision 
to  undertake  an  implementing  activity  that  the  activity  contributes  to,  or.  at 
a  minimiun,  does  not  preclude  the  achievement  of  the  objectives  or  outputs 
of  the  appUcable  reso\u*ce  management  plan,  and  require  that  the  Chief  or 
Director:  (i)  monitor  resoiirce  management  plans  on  a  set  schedule  to  ensure 
that  each  plan  is  not  constructively  changed  through  a  pattern  of 
implementing  activities  or  failures  to  undertake  implementing  activities 
wUch  is  inconsistent  with  the  plan;  and  (ii),  whenever  he  or  she  finds  such 
a  change,  direct  that  corrective  implementing  activities  be  iwdertaken  to 
restore  plan  consistency  or  that  the  plan  be  amended  or  revised  tc^  reflect 
the  change. 

12.  ExpUcitly  abohsh  the  viabiUty  ride  and  add  a  proviso  to  the 
NFMA  biological  diversity  provision  that,  except  where  required  by  the  ESA 
or  other  law,  the  agency  is  not  required  to  ensure  that  each  and  every 
species  is  viable  within,  and  well-distributed  throughout,  a  planning  unit. 

13.  Provide  that  the  agency  may  not  adopt  by  regulation  or  other 
direction  any  poUcy  or  requirement  that  would,  or  could,  supersede 
generally  the  basic  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield  mandates  of  NFMA 
andFLPMA. 

14.  Refocus  NEPA  compUance  on  the  resource  management 
planning  process  by  requiring  that  each  project's  NEPA  compUance  be 
tiered  to  the  plan's  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS)  and  that  only 
the  plan  EIS  address  certain  specific  impacts  (cumulative  impacts,  impacts 
on  biological  diversity,  etc.).   With  the  requirements  that  certain  critical 
analyses  appear  only  in  the  plan  EIS  and  that  the  project  NEPA  document 
tier  to  the  EIS,  the  project's  NEPA  compUance  duties  would  appear  minimal 
enough  to  justify  limiting  project  NEPA  documents  to  Environmental 
Assessments  (or  allowing  EISs  only  when  the  agency  determines  in  writing 
that  the  nature  or  scope  of  potential  environmental  consequences  of  a 
project  is  substantially  different  firom  or  greater  than  the  nature  or  scope  of 
the  consequences  considered  in  the  plan  EIS). 
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15.  Sort  out  conflicting  NFMA  and  ESA  mandates  by  permitting: 
(i),  whenever  reinitiation  of  consultation  on  a  resource  management  plan  is 
undertaken,  individual  implementing  activities  to  proceed  on  an 
activity-specific  consultation  basis  until  the  plan  consultation  is  completed; 
and  (ii),  once  consultation  is  completed  on  a  plan  and  until  it  is  reinitiated, 
implementing  activities  that  eire  consistent  with  the  plan  to  proceed  without 
further  consultation. 

16.  Allow  the  land  management  agency  (and  not  FWS  or  NMFS)  to 
prepare  the  biological  opinion  under  ESA,  just  as  that  agencj'  prepares  the 
environmental  impact  statement  under  NEPA. 

17.  Provide  that  no  agency  other  than  the  Forest  Service  or  BLM 
may  make  any  decision  concerning  any  project  that  is  consistent  with  a 
resovurce  management  plan.  Any  agency  that  otherwise  would  have 
authority  under  the  Clean  Water  Act  or  other  law  to  make  a  decision 
affecting  such  a  project  should  advise  the  Forest  Service  or  BLM  as  to  the 
agency's  views  concerning  the  decision  in  a  timely  manner,  but  such  advice 
would  be  non-binding. 

18.  Set  a  minimum  standing  requirement  for  bringing  an 
administrative  appeal  or  lawsuit  against  a  resource  management  plan  (or 
amendment  or  revision)  or  project  that  the  appellant  or  plaintiff  must  have 
raised  the  issue  which  is  appeeded  or  Utigated  prior  to  the  decision  to 
approve  the  plan  or  activity,  unless  the  agency  did  not  provide  to  the  public 
an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

19.  EstabUsh:   (i)  statutory  deadlines  after  final  decisions  on 
resource  management  plans  (or  amendments  or  revisions)  and  projects  in 
which  administrative  appeals  may  be  brought,  and  after  final  decisions  on 
administrative  appeals  in  which  litigation  may  be  filed;  and  (ii)  a  petition 
procedure  (with  a  similar  deadline  to  sue  on  the  petition  decision)  for  the 
pubUc  and  other  agencies  to  seek  plan  changes  resulting  fi-om  new 
information  received  or  new  conditions  occurring  after  the  filing  deadlines. 

IV.       CONCLUSION 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify.   Federal  land  planning  and 

management  are  failing.   This  oversight  hearing  should  serve  as  the  catalyst  for 

reforming  the  planning  and  management  processes.   After  two  decades  of 

experience  iinder  NFMA  and  FLPMA,  it  is  time  to  consider  and  adopt  statutory 
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reform.   Indeed,  if  reform  is  not  accomplished,  more  drastic  remedies  will  appear 
more  reasonable  -  be  they  abolishing  multiple  use  and  embracing  dominant  use, 
abandoning  planning  altogether,  or  transferring  management  or  ownership  of 
federal  lands  to  the  States. 

I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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